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ras a ruc ot TENNESSEE « CALIFORNIA MOVIES 


Hollywood, California is the 
motion picture capital of the 
world ...a land of beauty, 
glamourand romance. Tennes- 
see Products’ Acetic Acid is 
shipped to California for use 
in processing safety film on 
which is recorded America’s 
great motion pictures and 
events of historical impor- 
tance. Intermediates for dyes 
to make movies colorful and 
cosmetics to make stars beau 
tiful, also, depend on products 
from TENNESSEE. 

But movies aren't every- 
thing in California and on the 
growing West Coast. TENNES- 
SEE ships Benzaldehyde to 
the West Coast for food fla- 
voring, Sodium Benzoate and 
Benzoic Acid as preserva- 
tives, Benzene Hexachloride 
for insecticides .. . and these 
are but a few of the Pacific 
Coast states products in which 
TENNESSEE has a hand. Ten- 
nessee Products helps all the 
other states in the country in 
the same way... supplying 
things they need for their 
industries. That's why Tennes- 
see Products is known from 
Coast to Coast as an industry 
serving ail industry. 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
‘ ‘ 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS » METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS - AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS - AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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The saw that cuts two ways at once 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


AS FAST as men can feed in oak logs, 
this saw cuts curved staves for 
big wooden vats. And it cuts the logs 
lengthwise at the same time—cuts two 
ways at once! 

But the saw once gave constant 
trouble. There were thousands of jolts 
as whirring steel bit into the tough oak. 
This punishment stretched the belts 
which drive the saw; the belts would 
then slip. Work had to be stopped 
again and again while mechanics ad- 
justed the belts or replaced them. 

Having heard of B. F. Goodrich 
grommet V belts, the saw mill owner 


arranged to try them. Result: a quick 
cure because the husky cord grommets 
in B. F. Goodrich V belts withstand the 
jolting—prevent stretch. The cylinder- 
shaped saw now chews out more staves 
and belt replacement has been cut 
way down. 

A grommet is a tension member 
inside B. F. Goodrich V belts. It's made 
like a giant cable except that it is end- 
less — an extra-strong cord loop made 
by winding heavy cord on itself. There 
are two grommets in a B. F. Goodrich 
V belt. They stand shock and heavy 
loads. And they help the belt grip 


better because they hold the sides of 
the belts in place in the pulley grooves. 

The grommet is typical of B. F. 
Goodrich product improvement — it 
saves money, does jobs better for indus- 
tries of all kinds. It’s a good reason for 
you to get in touch with your local 
B. F. Goodrich distributor when you 
need industrial rubber products or 
technical help. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial & General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





SILICONE PREVIEWS 


CAN G-E SILICONES OPEN UP 


NEW HORIZONS 
FOR YOU? 


Jet planes are opening new horizons in aviation! And General Electric 
silicones are making possible some of the spectacular advances in jet 
aircraft design and performance. 

Examples? Oil seals and gaskets made of G-E silicone rubber stand up 
under the extreme engine heat and sub-zero cold to which jets are 
subjected. Light-weight, flexible piping containing G-E silicone rubber 
is used to carry high-temperature air to vital de-icing equipment. 

The same properties that make G-E silicones valuable to aircraft 
manufacturers can be important in your business. When you think of 
silicones, free your thinking of the limitations so often imposed by more 
commonly known materials. Many future-minded manufacturers have 
found that G-E silicones offer opportunities to improve present 
processes—or to produce important new products, 


THE FOUR BASIC PROPERTIES OF G-E SILICONES 


Resistance to > Release 
temperature from 


extremes Inertness to sticking 
metals, rubber, ? 
many chemicals 


You COR pre your confidence n— 








G-E SILICONES FIT 
INTO YOUR FUTURE 


Let us send you an interest- 
ing booklet The Silicone 
Story—that describes some of 
the things wh ch have been 
done with G-E silicones. It 
may give you some ideas on 
how you can profit from the 
use of these unusual mate- 
rials. Just write General 
Electric Company Section 
130-2A, Waterford, New 
York. (In Canada: Canadian 
General Electric Company, 
Ltd., Toronto.) 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 
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SLEEPING VOLCANOES ARE WARMING WINTERS! 
Since 1912, volcanic eruptions have been 
declining, winter temperatures rising. Scien- 
tists see a connection. Fifty years ago, vol- 
canic dust blocked up to 20% of the sun” 
rays; today this heat is getting through. 


O1L BATH DROWNS Dust! Polished engine 
parts get a longer lease on life with an Air- 
Maze oil-bath filter on the air intake. Dirty 
air is scrubbed clean in a pool of oil. Dust 
can’t get through to do its dirty work. 


DROWNS NOISY AiR! Air rushing through 
engine and compressor intakes often sets up 
a racket that makes employees jittery, annoys 
neighbors. Keep ’em happy by using Air- 
Maze filter silencers. They muffle the noise 
as well as filter the air. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AI Roan 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS Ol SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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A massive, man-made eye pierces the 
silent heavens . . . and looks into the 
endless ocean of blackness beyond. It 


focuses on man’s most challenging 
frontier . . . the frontier of space... 
of unexplored stars and galaxies . .. 
of light that started toward earth a 
billion years before man first locked 
upward—and wondered. 

This is the Big Eye of Palomar. 
Nothing on earth has ever looked 
deeper into the unknown universe. 
Nothing has come closer to the secret 


Pa 


The Metals that look into eternity 


of how it began ...of what may lie 
beyond it . . . and of how it may end. 

The amazing pinpoint accuracy and 
control of this million-pound, 200- 
inch telescope rely, in great part, upon 
a complex system of metals. This 
system is the Big Eye’s “brains and 
muscles.”’ It’s the copper wires, the 
silver contacts and the nickel silver 
relays in the control panel. It’s the 
brass in the timing mechanism; the 
selenium in the photo-electric cells; 
the ferromanganese in the supports. 
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Only metals can do this job. And 
to supply more metals and better 
metal products is the purpose of 
Anaconda’s program of expansion . . . 
ranging from the development of new 


sources of metal-bearing ores to im- 
proved methods of mining, metallurgy 
and manufacturing. 

Anaconda’s program is particularly 
vital in these times when progress is 
advancing on every front—in industry 
...in science... and outward into 
the far reaches of space. 


HUNDREDS OF MILES of copper cables, armored with a special flexible zinc-coated braiding, 


distribute the power to operate the Big Eye. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company is the 


nation’s leading manufacturer of electrical conductors for every purpose, from large 
power cables to hair-thin magnet wire. 
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LIGHT FROM THE MOST DISTANT stellar 
systems is analyzed by this spectrograph. 
The extreme accuracy of such instruments 
is made possible by the precision with 
which its brass parts can be machined. 
Copper and copper alloys for practically 
every metalworking purpose are fabri- 
cated by The American Brass Company, 
an Anaconda manufacturing subsidiary. 


THIS ONE-TWELFTH HORSEPOWER MOTOR, 
which moves the 500-ton telescope through 
a system of brass gears, illustrates electric 
power in action . . . and points up the sig- 
nificance of the Production For Freedom pro- 
gram sponsored by America's private elec- 
tric utility industry. This program streases 
electricity’s contribution to our coun- 
try’s strength for peace and for defense. 








THE HALE REFLECTING TELESCOPE, on 
Palomar Mountain, California, uses 
a 200-inch mirror that gathers light 


and focuses it on a photographic film 


The mirror, shown with coverings in 
place, is contained in the mounting 
at the base of the latticework tube 


above the fiqure of the man 














PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, 
superphosphate, manganese ore, ferromanganese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze, and other copper 


alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, 





flexible metal hose and tubing. “ANACONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK S2908A 












This tremendous sphere measures light 
output. Tr xacting test is only one 
of the 247 tests imposed on Westing- 
house fluorescent lamps to insure max- 
imum lighting economy 


In this all-important step, skilled workers 
check the coating of Westinghouse fluores- 
cent lamps to see that it is perfectly uni- 
form and free of flaws. 


Here the electrode is carefully sealed into 
the lamp prior to the air-exhaustion and 
injection of the krypton-argon starting gas. 


Lamp Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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savings 


NEW, EXCLUSIVE 90-WATT WESTINGHOUSE FLUORESCENT 
LAMP TOPS ALL OTHERS IN ITS CLASS 


You’re in for real savings with this new Westinghouse 

90-watt fluorescent lamp, and here’s why .. . 

This new lamp gives you 6% more light than the 85-watt 
fluorescent lamp, yet uses only 2% more current. What’s more, 
its high light output is consistent, for even after 7500 hours 
of operation it still out-produces any other lamp in its class. 


In short, you get top lighting value from this new economy- 
size fluorescent tube! Try it out in your plant and see! 


TUNE IN ON HISTORY! Only Westinghouse brings 
you complete coverage of four-month political cam- 
paign over CBS television and radio. 


NEWS FROM 

WESTINGHOUSE, THE 

FASTEST-GROWING 

LAMP MANUFACTURER 
by Sam Hibben 


EP DID YOU KNOW? 


Many deep sea fish have built-in 
fluorescent lights, but one of them 
has a twist: The sub-order Cera- 
tioidea has its fluorescent lamp on 
the end of a pole! Smaller fish go 
after thisluminous bait, and wham 
—they get eaten. The trick, I 
suppose, is how to keep big fish 
from going after the bait—but 
big ones seldom go that deep, and 
many lighted-up fish can dim out 
at will. 


Fish, incidentally, have 


—like onions, cabbage or dozens 
of other foods—wholesome but 
penetrating odors when cooked. 
Westinghouse has just intro- 
duced a tiny lamp that destroys 
odors—it really does. The lamp 
puts out rays that create ozone, 
and the ozone oxidizes the float- 
ing molecules of most common 
odors. It’s easier to operate than 
explain, but it costs only about 5¢ 
a week to burn and it keeps air 


» fresh and sweet. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE DAY: 


Your eye lenses aet much like a 
camera’s. This means that the 
image on your retina is upside 
down. That is, the top of a tree 
registers on the bottom of the 
eyeball. You’ve simply learned to 
interpret it around again after the 
electric impulses have carried the 
“television’”’ picture to the brain. 
Had you known you were that 
smart, or does the world still look 
upside down? 


More next month. 


Bort 





WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION Dept. 35 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

I'd like te know more about the new 90-watt Westinghouse Fluorescent 
Lamp 


COMPANY 


BUY NOW AND SAVE! 
WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
STILL COST YOU LESS 
THAN THEY DID 

IN 1940, YET BURN 
SEVEN TIMES LONGER! 
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FILICE & PERRELLI CANNIN 
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\r From the Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., Richmond, California, 
warehouse, an 80-case load is delivered to a terminal across the street. 


quick as a flash |... trowmoror speeds from here 
to there, inside the plant and out, all day long. Speed handling, 
production, and deliveries with Towmotor fork lift trucks. 
For the name of your nearest Towmotor Representative and 
an illustrated brochure, “Handling Materials Illustrated,” 
write Towmotor Corporation, Div. 2, 1226 E. 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in principal cities in U. S. 
and Canada. 


TOWMOTOR: 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
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READERS REPORT 


TV Strides 


Dear Sir: 

We in St. Li vere highly pleased 
to have the opportunity of reading the 
article “Educational TV Is Coming 
and Soon,” {which mentions | the work 
that is going ahead here on this vital 
project [BW—May17’52,p182 

All of us ire especially proud of 
the fact that St. Louis is making such 
rapid strides in this particular field 

Josepu M. Dars1 
MAYOR 
CITY OF SI LOUIS 


Israel Roundup 


Sirs: 

May I congratulate you on your ex 
cellent article on business in Israel 
[BW—May24'52,p174 It gives a 
comprehensive firsthand roundup of 
the progress being made in that coun- 
try. 

You have, however, one slightly mis 
leading statem« in vour mention of 
The Dayton Rubber Co.’s participation 
in the Alliance Tire € Rubber de 
velopment. Davton Rubber is not an 
investor it has a 10-vear contract 
to provide technical services and has 
helned in the plant’s design and con 
struction 

R: L. Wetzet 
THE DAYTON Rt ER Oo 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The U.S. in ‘61 


Gentlemen 
Congratulation n vour special re 
port [BW—May2452,p104), “What 
Business Might Be Like 10 Years From 
Today.”” Mav we have reprints? ; 
Grant L. Hitt 
VICE-PRESIDEN1 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR 
ANCE CO 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Dear Sir: 

Mav I have a reprint of vour story 
“What Business Might Be Like 10 
Years From Today’? 

I enjoy every issue of your fine pub 
lication. There o much valuable in 
formation presented it’s impossible 
to single out specific articles 

Cart Hern te, JR 
DOVER, N. J. 


J&J Was; J Wasn't 


Dear Sirs: 

. .. Here are the facts regarding the 
relationship between the Johnson & 
Johnson Co. and the National Assn 
of Manufacturer BUSINESS WEEK'S 
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HOW AIR TOOLS CUT COSTS IN A FURNITURE FACTORY 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


This workman attaches 
the hinges under gate-leg ta- 
bles just as workmen do in 
dozens of other furniture fac- 
tories ... except that he does 
it quicker, easier, and with 
less effort by using Keller 
Pneumatic Tools. 


Throughout the factory 
where he works, there are 
scores of Keller Air Drills and 
Keller Air Screw Drivers to 


speed up the output of fine 
furniture— because this manu- 
facturer learned several years 
ago that the light weight and 
balance of Keller Tools makes 
the work go faster with less 
fatigue. 


Keller Tools in this plant 
have set an enviable service 
record. Some of them have 
been in use more than five 
years...most of them three 


years or longer... and during 
all this time maintenance 
costs have been “practically 
nil’”’ on all these tools. 


Whatever materials you 
work with (wood, iron, steel, 
aluminum, plastic) and what- 
ever you do to them (drilling, 
grinding, hoisting, riveting, 
screw driving) it will pay you 
to investigate the potential of 
Keller Air Tools for making 
hard jobs easy and reducing 
manufacturing costs. 





AIR MOTORS © AIR HOISTS © AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS # NUT SETTERS 





RUST-OLEUM 


AVAILABLE IN ALL COLORS, 
INCLUDING ALUMINUM AND 


WHITE . . . BEAUTIFIES 
AS IT PROTECTS! 


RUST-OLEUM may be applied directly 
over sound rusted surfaces by brush, 
dip, or spray after wirebrushing and 
scraping to remove rust scale and loose 
particles! Sandblasting and other 
costly preparation methods are not 
usually required . . . saves 

time, work and money! 7 
Prompt delivery from In- Bgl 
dustrial Distributor stocks 

in principal cities. Specify 
RUST-OLEUM by name! 

RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2421 Oakton Street + Evanston, Ill. 





FREE SURVEY: A ruST-OLEUM 
specialist will make applications, 
specific tests and recommendations 
at no charge or obligation! See 
Sweets for complete catalog and 
nearest RUST-OLEUM distributor. 


Clip To Your Letterhead—Mail, Today! 

RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2421 Oakton Street + Evanston, Iilinois 
Send Details on FREE Survey. 
Have a Qualified Representative 
Call. 
Mail Complete Literature. 
Nearest RUST-OLEUM Distributor. 
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Johnson became a member of the NAM 
in 1903 and retained its membership 


until 1938. 
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75-Year-Old Companies 
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) ee nothing 

harder to package 

satisfactorily than 

natural cheese. Once 
cut it dries out quickly, crumbles, molds and 
loses flavor. 


Yet today, aged natural cheese is being 
marketed pre-packaged in % and 1 Ib. units— 
fresh, moist, flavorful and free from mold— 
thanks to PLIOFILM, Goodyear’s air-moisture- 
liquid-proof packaging film. 


PLIOFILM protects natural cheese so effec- 
tively, seals in moisture so completely, the 
old-fashioned, wasteful rind is now eliminated, 
making a more economical, easier to sell, eye- 
appealing package. 


Sure, PLIOFILM’s a natural for natural cheese. 
What can it do for you? Just check these other 
advantages: 

PLIOFILM has dimensional stability, doesn’t 
pucker or shrink. It is hard to tear, split or 
puncture—won’t shatter or run. Because it’s 





so strong and durable, it eliminates repack- 
aging, gives lasting protection. Its sparkling 
transparency adds luster and sales appeal 
to the package. 

PLIOFILM is adaptable to all types of machine 
packaging. It also heat-seals readily with hand 
tools in packaging at store level. 


Want to hear more? Fill out the coupon below 
and we’ll mail you—free of charge—a copy of 
“*Plain Facts About Pliofilm’’—a booklet that 
tells you all you want to know about this 
moistureproof, transparent film. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochioride—T.M.The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 
GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT. 


3-WAY PROTECTION teen te 
AGAINST AIR, Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts About 
Pliofilm” 
Name . 
Address 


Firm 
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aeethe ultra-modern, textured-finish 
MOVABLE PARTITION PANEL 


Korweld is an exclusive Hauserman development. Its introduction 
last year followed exhaustive research by Hauserman engineers. 





Korweld consists of a super-strength honeycomb core, plastic- 
welded to facing sheets of tough, non-metallic composition board. 


Korweld is the term applied only to this latest Hauserman-engi- 
neered panel construction. All structural members, posts, cornice 
and baseboards are precision-rolled, heavy-gauge steel. 


These are the facts about Korweld 


STRENGTH: 

Korweld is tough, strong and high in impact- 
resistance. It will not bend, chip, warp or scale. 
Compression strength is over 21/2 tons per sq. ft. 
SOUND CONTROL: 

Patented Korweld construction utilizes the most 
advanced scientific principles of effective sound 
control. Can attain up to a 40 decibel attenuation 
value, the equal of a 514” tile and plaster wall. 
CHOICE OF COLORS: 

140 standard colors enable you to match virtually 
any decorating scheme. Factory-applied finish 
never wears off even after repeated washings. 
Walls never require repainting. 

PACKAGED UNITS: 

Korweld-paneled interiors retain the packaged 
unit principle pioneered by Hauserman. Not a 
system of loose parts, but large pre-assembled 
units that assure quick, easy erection . . . fast, 
trouble-free moves throughout the life of every 
installation. 


FIRE RESISTANCE: 

Movable Partitions made with Korweld assure 
fire resistance from baseboard to ceiling. They 
will not support an open flame. 


RIGID STEEL STRUCTURAL MEMBERS: 

Korweld panels are used with the same advanced- 
design structural members which distinguish all 
Hauserman Movable Interiors from ordinary 
movable partitions. 


WILL NOT WARP: 

Unlike other non-metallic partitions, Korweld 

panels are completely sealed against moisture, 

inside and out. They remain permanently flat 
. will not warp, bulge or buckle, regardless 

of climatic conditions. 


LIFETIME SERVICE: 


Hauserman’s factory-trained service specialists 
are available nation-wide to assume full respon- 
sibility for everything from rearrangement of 
individual panels to a cross-country move of 
your entire installation. 








Typical of the many modern Hauserman 
installations in which textured-finish 
Korweld panels have been used exclusively, 
is this attractive new office building of 
a large textile mill in South Carolina. 


Only HAUSERMAN gives you the advantages of 


MOVABILITY and LOW-COST MAINTENANCE 
Plus your choice of Korweld orSteel Panels 


Now . .. choose either the modern textured 
finish of Korweld, or the smooth flat surface 
of all-steel panels for your Hauserman 
Movable Interior. The end result will be 
the same: new office efficiency . . . unlimited 
adaptability to changing space require- 
ments .. . practically no maintenance cost 
...and years of complete satisfaction with 
the finest movable walls made. 


Your nearby Hauserman Representative 
will gladly furnish you with complete up- 
to-the-minute facts about all of the many 
cost-saving advantages of Hauserman 
Movable Interiors. Or, if you prefer, write 
today and we'll send you our informative 
booklet, The Inside Story of Building Economy. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


7270 GRANT AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


PROMPT DELIVERY! 


AUSERMAN 
Novable leur 
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Use continuous Colitho Offset Plates or Readymasters ny of the 
ordinary paper in your tabulator and you can quickly duplicate the 
information when copies are required. You save tab time—do away 
with costly printed copy paper and your efficiency goes "way up. 

You'll choose Colitho Plates if you have offset duplicating equipment 
—Readymaster if you have spirit or gelatin machines. Any form can be 
preprinted on the Colitho Plate, or Readymaster. Perfect registration 
is automatic. Your duplicating department uses only inexpensive, plain 
paper to turn out completely filled-in forms—any number you need— 
accurately registered—clear and sharp. It’s the way to add more pro- 
ductiveness to your working day. 

Fér more information quickly, mail the coupon attached to your 
busi*ess letterhead. 


ASS Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
140-6 Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, L. I., New York 


cA 


We Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


COLITHO 
READYMASTERS 
OFFSET PLATES If you have spirit or gelatin machines 


If you have an offset duplicator 


4 








COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. BW6 
140-6 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. 1, New York 
Please send me complete information about tabulator applications for : 
0 Colitho Offset Plates DO Readymasters 





Name 





Company 
Address. 

City 
Make and Model of offset dupl 
Make and Model of spirit dupl 
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this WEEK ee°e 


e Growing Tension... 


. in international affairs. That’s 
one likely result as the Communists 
react to the growing strength of the 
West, which n ounts Germany as 
a partner. Her the outlook for the 
year ahead. ey 





e The Ever-Normal . . 


stockpile here. Washington 
reports that the idea of stockpiling ma 
terials for defense is beginning to 
change. Without quite meaning to, 
stockpilers find themselves buying and 
selling to  stabili prices—which can 
make a big difference to a big section 
of business. P. 32 


@ Do-It-Yourself .. . 


; is sweeping the nation. The 
home has become a hobby and the 
home owner a master of many trades. 
And businessmen—a raft of them—are 
giving him a helping hand P. 60 


@ Less Lumber 


and more work in it. That’s the 
new pattern for ess in West Coast 
lumbering. Mills are setting up to get 
more products n molasses and va- 
nilla—from tre« P. 12 


e A Unique Publication... 


The F« ist, is also counted 
one of the world’s influential, both in 
Britain and abroa Here’s the full 
storv on it and it litors P. 170 
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_ Panned Out! 
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Phillips extensive pipe line 
network links marketing 
points in heavy population 
centers throughout the 
middle west with produc- 
ing areas, gasoline plants 
and refineries. 


Legend 
“——"PRODUCTS PIPE LINE 
—— CRUDE PIPE LINE 





This year, Phillips Petroleum Company is 

scheduled to move more than 100,000,000 
barrels of crude oil and finished petroleum prod- 
ucts through long distance pipe lines. 

Phillips transports crude oil through 2,500 miles 
of pipe line with another 2,000 miles of line devoted 
to supplying mid-western markets with finished 
petroleum products. Recently, Phillips demon- 


strated the feasibility of shipping liquid propane 
by pipe line over a longer haul than any previously 
attempted and has completed facilities to handle 
propane shipments on a regular basis. 

Pipe lines, supplemented by water, rail and high- 
way transportation, are all-important to the close 
integration by which “Phillips Puts the Power of 
Petroleum at America’s Service.” 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 








prostem: Lo put a human being 


under a microscope 


ANSWER: Eskimos probably never heard 
carve out bone evescreens to stop snow | 
dicates that ultraviolet light from skic 
even when too weak to damage eyes pe 
impair seeing efficiency American Opti 
ing glass for industrial goggles, sun glas 


Prosiem: To keep movie film: 
92-5 
2 Saae 


oi from catching fire 
ANSWER: Many: living cells, cancer tissues, bacteria, 
wre too transparent to be seen clearly under a 
nicroscope. Now the phase microscope reveals 
things eves could not see before, AO scientists 
spent years he Iping to develop the basic phase 


theory into a workable mic roscope for research use. 


ANSWER: Left, film shielded by glass catches fire. 
Right, AO heat-absorbing g] ents fire. This glass, 


i - developed for foods and praje tor ibsorbs 90% of heat 
erican ptical from projected light, passes movie-f color in true values. 


Write us about your develo; problems. American 


: Optical Company, 388 Visic k, Southbridge, Mass. 








BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Steel output started this week at an estimated 12%2% of capacity— 
JUNE 14, 1952 and, a few hours later, efforts to end the strike collapsed. 
That way, we were losing 1.9-million tons of steel each week. 
There’s no easy out. Will an injunction end the loss? And, if so, will 
A it bring the long-sought wage-and-price pact any closer? 
BUSINESS ° 
President Truman hasn't delivered the wage deal to the unions. But it 
wpaen just may be that he has put the onus on Congress. 

Guesswork on union strategy toward an antistrike injunction probably 
is idle at this point. But John L. Lewis has always said, ““You can’t mine 
coal with bayonets.’ And you can’t pour steel with court orders. 

e 

Defense production—whichever way the cat jumps—won’t grind to 
a stop tomorrow for want of steel. Nor will civilian output. 

Yet each lost ton of steel creates new inventory imbalances: 

(1) The shortest item in stock becomes crucial. Lack of a nut can halt 
output as quickly as plates or shapes. 

(2) Raw materials used in or with steel pile up. For example, a plant 
using steel still is generating scrap—for which it has no use and which 
steel mills, at the moment, don’t want. 

+ 

Zinc’s price drop last week can be blamed in part on the steel strike. 
Galvanizers don‘t need zinc if there isn’t any steel for galvanizing. That 
sapped a position that wasn’t too robust anyway. 

* 























Producers were receiving inquiries-——nibbles, you might say—for raw 
materials used in making or alloying steel on Monday. That was in response 
to hopeful reports on the strike negotiations. 

These nibbles stopped, of course, when negotiations broke off. 

This cuts two ways. Producers see the stuff piling up. But users will 
have much more available if and when steel production resumes. 











However, you can’t get around the basic fact that the steel we have 
lost postpones once again the date of relaxed controls on steel use. 
* 
Steel is a factor in prices for nonferrous metals. Yet it quite clearly 
hasn‘t been the only one. Some easiness was apparent earlier. 








Zinc, as noted, might have declined in any event (although perhaps 
not so soon nor so sharply). And lead’s price cracked before the steel strike; 


its main support now is the talk of civilian stockpiling. 








e 

Have you noticed how philosophically producers of nonferrous metals 
have been taking price declines? Rather than scream about the hurt, they 
talk of more realistic prices for competitive reasons. 

Producers of zinc, in particular, must have noted the growing availabil- 
ity of aluminum. (This same silvery competitor may one day grab copper 
by the coattails, though not in today’s crazy market for copper.) 

Home building probably won't benefit a great deal from this week's 
relaxation of controls on mortgage money (page 33). But that’s only partly 
due to the stinginess of the changes. 

In all truth, home building has been going along at a surprisingly 
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high rate. In spite of mortgage controls imposed by the Federal Reserve's 
Regulation X and shortages of materials, the number of new homes started 
up to June 30 this year will come very close to a year ago. 

« 

If the new mortgage terms are designed to divert Congress’ attention 
from credit control, the pian would seem to be backfiring. 

The lawmakers are more critical than ever. The biggest cut in home 
down payments is in the under-$7,000 class (where few units can be built) 
and the over-$25,000 bracket (luxury market that isn’t big enough now fo 
have any vast influence on the over-all economy). 

Builders are howling about $7,000 to $25,000 homes. And congress- 
men are listening; they talk like they might junk the curbs altogether. 

— 

Monthly payments on new mortgages actually tend to go up under 
the ‘relaxed’ terms of Regulation X. Here’s how it works: 

The amortization period isn’t lengthened. In other words, if you pay 
less down and have the same number of years to clear the balance, each 
monthly payment has to be larger. Carrying charges rise, too. 

es 
Uncle Sam is going to handle a lot of wheat in the coming year 











This week's crop report forecasts the 1952 winter wheat harvest at 
1,060-million bu. Only twice before has a crop exceeded a billion bushels— 
and this year’s may yet top 1947's record 1,068-million bu. 

Including spring wheat, we'll thresh well over 1.3-billion bu. this 





year. That’s nearly double our home needs. 





Much of the oversupply will be impounded by the government to 

support prices or bought outright to help feed hungry peoples abroad. 
* 

Exports of U.S. wheat in the crop year ending this month will come 
close to 450-million bu. Western Europe is taking half the total. 

But demand for our grain will tumble in the 1952-53 crop year. Europe 
is harvesting an exceptionally good crop of its own. 

Feeding of Asia and Africa—for political as well as humanitarian 
reasons—probably will assume increasingly important proportions 

* 

Here’s a grain paradox: Prices of winter wheat have been going down, 
and spring wheat has been going up the last few days. With a bumper 
winter crop and relatively small spring seedings, questions of interchange- 
ability and length of rail haul begin to enter the price equation. 

” 








Business is feeling the effects of layoffs and shorter work weeks on 
the purchasing power of the mass of people. 

Wage and salary payments dropped in April for the first time since 
1949. The Commerce Dept. estimates the figure at $174-billion (season- 
ally adjusted annual rate), down more than $3-billion from March 

Total personal income, aided by a good gain for farmers, went up 
from March to April, reaching a new high rate of $258.9-billion 

* 

Prices of red meat clearly reflect the decline in income from wages 
and salaries. With the supply of steers running about even with a year 
ago, prices have been declining at wholesale for two months. This week 
they averaged about $2.50 a cwt. below a year ago. 
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Gulf Periodic Consultation Service helps insure effective 
lubrication for dredges that dig the sand, for towboats 
that haul it on the waterways, and for trucks that deliver 
it to the construction job. 


/SUtap GAR 
“y, jut J wt 
a " 


Profits from making sugar depend to a large extent on 
the continuous, efficient operation of equipment. That is 
why leaders in the industry, like the U.S. Sugar Corp., 
have adopted Gulf Periodic Consultation Service. 


--- Industry cuts costs through 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Here a practical plan for modernizing your lubri- 
cation—to help your equipment meet today’s 
production demands and at the same time reduce 
maintenance costs. 

Through Gulf Periodic Consultation Service 
you get effective and continuous assistance on 
your lubrication problems from experienced Gulf 
sales and staff engineers. 

But improved lubrication is just one important 
phase of this cooperative service. You also get 
expert help in the selection and application of 
fuels, rust preventives, solvents, waxes, cutting 
oils, and special process oils. 

Send che coupon for a copy of an informative 


booklet on the contributions this advanced pe- 
troleum engineering service can make toward 
improving your production and trimming your 
costs. 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet “Gulf 
Periodic Consulation Service.” 


Name 
Company 


Title 





Address 





There’s good reason why so many of the nation’s top 
brands are packaged by Milprint — for Milprint 
packages have the “‘pick-me-up” look that attracts 
and sells customers, keeps merchandise moving 

to consumers. And only Milprint offers the wide 
variety of materials and printing processes that 
mean the right packages for all your package needs. 
If you want the extra sales volume that im- 

proved packaging can bring, then cal! on Milprint — 
for the most complete facilities in the industry, 
backed by over 50 years of packaging experience. 


e @ 
INC 
PACKAGING MATERIALS 
LITHOGRAPH MPR INTING 


General Offices: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN © Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


printed cellophane, pliofilm, polyethylene, oceicle, glassine, foils, 
folding cartons, bags, lithographed displays, printed premetional material 











Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production ‘daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.|. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Finished steel composite (Irom Age, I.)..............csceccccsccecccocce 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)............-0+eeeeeeeeeeeees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 
INC TIRES aa 6s ce'Fi os 6 cvs cnc ccdeasens ss ontdabenneeabess 


FINANCE 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, ee is oes Se } 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)... .. 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in snillions). 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Housing starts (in thousands) 
Employment (in millions) 
Unemployment (in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended June 7. N.A, Not available. 
+OEstimate (BW —Jul.12’47, p16). 
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$ Letest Preceding Monte 
Week Weer Ago 


*222.6 +2345 2348 


259 804 2,102 
131,409 +104,892 130,509 
$44,151 $45,925 $52,460 

7,005 6,811 7,039 
6,081 N.A. N.A. 
1,552 $1,492 1,429 


74 74 73 
53 53 51 
+1% +45% -2% 
120 136 161 


435.3 434.7 434.2 
268.2 271.4 278.3 
346.4 346.8 345.2 
4.13le 4.13l¢ 4.13l¢ 
$42.00 $42.00 $42.00 
24.500¢ 24.500¢  24.500¢ 
$2.40 $2.43 $2.48 
40.53¢ 39.80¢  38.7l¢ 
$2.05 $2.05 $1.85 


192.6 189.4 188.9 
3.50% 3.49% 3.49% 
24-28% 24-23% 24-28% 


52,516  +52,863 51,887 
73,725 +73,846 73,168 
20,424 +20,530: 20,723 
31,903 +31,719 31,389 
24,079 23,742 24,067 
tas tre 

$258.9 $258.2 

$20.1 $19.8 

$9,684 $9,753 
$18,133 $17,887 

108.0 

60.1 

1.6 


t Revised 


8 Date for Latest Week’ on each series on 


493.44 
340.8 
379.2 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.35 
45.18¢ 
N.A, 


171.1 
3.46% 
24-28% 


50,286 
69,037 
18,992 
30,207 
23,546 


Yeor 


$249.0 
$21.2 
$10,107 
$20,346 
101.0 
61.2 

1.6 


request 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


82 

53 

+ 30% 
217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
++9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 
1946 
Average 
$177.7 
$18.9 
$5,505 
$9,359 
55.9 
55.2 
2.3 














“GEE, DAD! YOU’RE WALKING!” 


“It was funny, hearing my boy say 


that. Only a few years ago he was taking 
his first baby steps. Now I’ve had to 
learn to walk again... at my age. 
“You see, I have no legs. Not real 
ones. They were amputated after an 
accident at work. I had some pretty 
black days in the hospital, thinking 
what it would be like to be helpless 
...to have my family taken care of 
by others. 
“Then one day they took me to 
the Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation 
Center. You never saw such a place. 
First they fitted me with artificial 
legs. Next came my first walking 
lessons. It was slow going, but those 
people at the Center keep on help- 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS *® 


ing you, and they know their business. 
Finally one day it comes to you — you 
can really walk again! Now I’m home, 
and I'll be back on the job tomorrow 
drawing a regular pay check!”’ 
Rehabilitation is just one phase of 
Liberty Mutual’s Humanics program, 
which brings together all activities for 


—_—_—— 


LIBERTY 0% MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


preventing accidents and reducing disa- 


bility and cost when accidents occur. 
Humanics includes specialized advice 
in Industrial Engineering and Hygiene, 
unsurpassed Claims Medical Service, 
and Rehabilitation all directed to- 
ward reducing loss, including the cost 
of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 

Would you like to know how 
Humanics has reduced accidents, 


lowered costs and 


improved pro- 
duction in plants like yours? Just 
booklet 
Look in the Yellow 
Pages of your Telephone Directory 
for the nearest Liberty Mutual of- 


fice, or write to 175 Berkeley St., 


call or write for the 


*“Humanics.” 








Boston 17, Mass 
CE 
Ry) 


—< 
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WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 
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Truman’s latest steel move is political. It’s calculated to shift blame 
for what happens next to Congress, and especially the Republicans. 

The situation: Truman couldn’t duck responsibility for a strike at 
this time, since he could enjoin it for 80 days. But that called for use of 
the Taft-Hartley law, which Truman opposes and, union men say, promised 
not to use. So Truman passed the ball to Congress and asked it to call 
the next play: either instruct him to use Taft-Hartley, or vote seizure, with 
power to fix wages and compensate the industry. 


The maneuver is succeeding, at least in part. The Senate voted for 
use of Taft-Hartley. And even if the House refuses to go along, Truman 
now can blame use of an injunction on Congress. He will point out that 
it was the Republicans and southern Democrats, and not his Fair Dealers, 
who voted for the injunction in the Senate. 


Steel seizure may be voted in the end. Unless there’s a settlement, 
the injunction power could delay a strike only temporarily. That’s why 
Congress may yet have to choose between a paralyzed economy and 
seizure. 

Authority for government to force a settlement by fixing wages and 
the compensation to industry for seized facilities won’t be voted as part 
of any such law. That would be a blank check that the White House could 
use to pay off a political ally. 


John Lewis is reluctant to strike. So he may take a smaller wage 
boost and settle for less of an increase in royalty payments than he could 
win vith a shutdown. 

The reason is his welfare fund. When coal mining stops, the 30¢-a-ton 
royalty payments into the fund also stop. Coal stocks are high, which 
could mean a long strike, with the danger that payments of benefits might 
have to be suspended. Lewis wants to avoid this. 


The fight is on to kill home mortgage credit controls. Chances are 

it will succeed before many more months have passed. 
f Home builders are sizzling over relaxation of Reg. X, the rule cover- 
ing down payments on homes. They charge the relaxation is political, 
intended to placate Congress without actually doing anything to stimulate 
sales of middle-priced houses. 

The story is this: The change in rules cut down payments sharply on 
low-priced homes and high-priced homes. (Few of either are built.) 
But it left terms practically unchanged on the middle-priced homes, which 
make up the bulk of today’s building. On a $14,000 home, for example, 
cash down was reduced from $3,600 to $3,250. That won’t help sales 
much, so builders are pushing Congress to end all controls. 


The Air Force is short of pilots and is having trouble drawing in 
cadets for training. So a new recruitment drive is set for July. 

Qualification standards will be cut. Examples: The requirement of 
two years in college will be waived for men with high IQs. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 


WASHINGTON Inactive reserves may be tapped again for experienced flyers. Train- 

BUREAU ing programs won’t produce pilots so fast as they are needed. 

JUNE 14, 1952 An August draft call for 29,000 is planned to supply the Army. That 
will make a total of near 1-million men drafted since September, 1950. 
All except 81,000 were for the Army. 





Eisenhower’s stand has the politicians second-guessing themselves. 
That goes for both parties. Ike, it develops, is no easy target. 

On domestic issues, he’s conservative. Statement after statement 
shows his opposition to the “welfare state” proposed by the Fair Deal. 
This disappoints some so-called independents. But GOP and Democratic 
critics can’t slap on the “Me, too,” label they had planned. 

On foreign affairs, Ike is making an issue. Here again, the critics in 
both parties are robbed of the charge that Ike supports the Adminis- 
tration all the way and can only promise more efficiency in execution. 


Ike’s statements are pretty good Republicanism as he makes his 
fight to win the GOP nomination at the July 7 Chicago convention. 

Aid to education: Federal assistance, in general, should go only to 
states that are too poor to provide a minimum level of schooling. 

Government medicine: Decent medical care should be available to all, 
but medicine should not be socialized by Washington control. 

FEPC: The federal government should provide leadership to end 
racial discriminations. Compulsory laws can’t be relied upon to do the job. 


Taft still leads in delegate strength, with only three weeks left before 
convention time. Listings of support, based on pledges and known prefer- 
ences of delegates, give this approximate lineup: for Taft, 470; for Eisen- 
hower, 400; for Warren, 76; for Stassen, 25. The remainder of the 1,206 
delegates (604 needed to nominate) is mostly in the class of contested or 
uncommitted—to be scrambled for. 

The betting on Ike is about even, despite the Taft lead at present. The 
reason is that Taft has spent six months tieing up delegates, while the 
Eisenhower strength was built up with the general off in Europe. 


The big danger to Eisenhower is that Taft may still button it up for a 
first- or second-ballot victory. Unless the senator wins early, the feeling 
is that Ike will get the nod. 

© 


Taft is taking every advantage he can. The convention keynoter, 
MacArthur, is a Taft partisan, although tradition calls for a “neutral” 
in this role. And Taft is in a position to grab most of the contested 
delegates. There’s bitterness about steam-roller tactics and real worry 
that they may split the party and give the Democrats the victory. 


Deals now being made may tell the story. Ike is missing no bets 
to nail down the delegates he now has and to woo votes away from Taft. 
Taft is playing it just as hard. But up to now, neither has made any in- 
roads of consequence on the other. That makes contested and “uncom- 
mitted” delegates—around 200—the big prize for the next three weeks. 
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PEAR 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


>< Sperry research engineers are 
seeking solutions for tomorrow’s flight 
control problems while they develop 
new ways to better the performance of 
control equipment currently flying. 


>< This analog computer is duplicat- 
ing flight conditions of a new high- 
performance jet bomber being “flown” 
automatically by the Gyropilot* flight 
control. Here, for instance, a Sperry 
engineer checks the performance of the 
airplane and automatic pilot during 
the bombing run. 


>e In test after test — in laboratory 
and its great Flight Research Center, 
MacArthur Field, Long Island—Sperry 
flight controls are continuing to prove 
their capacity to maintain stable all- 
weather flight in jet, propeller-driven, 
rotary-wing, lighter-than-air and 
pilotless aircraft. 

>e For 40 years Sperry has been 
working continually on flight control 
problems. With this wealth of experi- 
ence to build on, tomorrow’s problems 
are being met by today’s research and 
engineering. 
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CATERPILLAR 


gets orders out faster 
with the help of Texaco Regal Oil (R&O) 


One of the Caterpillar Tractor Company hones, where Texaco 
Regal Oil (R&O) is the hydraulic medium. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRRMML LUBRICANTS 


° 

Caterpi l la Ff machines and earth 
moving equipment are vital “arms” for 
America’s defense. Their production brings 
into use a host of machine tools — presses, 
drills, automatics and hones like the one in 
the picture. Where these are hydraulically 
controlled or operated, Texaco Regal Oil 
(R&O), as the hydraulic medium has 
proved ideal...for it assures... 

* clean hydraulic systems 

* smooth, uninterrupted operation 

* protection of internal parts against rust 


* longer operating periods between drains 
and overhauls 


*® lower maintenance costs 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
more outstanding examples where Texaco 
is preferred. 
buses 
revenue airline miles 
stationary Diesel horsepower 
railroad locomotives 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help 
you lift unit output and lower unit costs. 
For details call the nearest Texaco Distrib- 
uting Plant or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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U.S.’ KENNAN, RUSSIA'S ZARUBIN ARE... 


Taking a New Look at Cold War 


Within a weck or two, the United 
States and Russia will be looking at 
each other through the eves of a new 
pair of ambassadors. George Kennan, 
one of the principal authors of the 
original “containment of Russia’ policy, 
is now representing the U.S. in Mos- 
cow. And Georgi Zarubin is slated to 
be the new Soviet representative in 
Washington. 

I'he new ambassadors will be report- 
ing to their governments on a new sit- 
uation. The cold war has clearly taken 
a basic shift. No one can ever be sure 
how such a shift will turn out, but to- 
day it looks as if: 

e A period of extreme tension—but 
no war—is ahead, probably for several 
years. 

e The United States now has the 
initiative in Europe; Russia is on the 
defensive there. 

¢ For the first time, it is possible 
to envisage an end to the cold war. 
There’s a strong possibility that a cou- 
ple of years from now it will be pos- 
sible to work out agreements -with Rus- 
sia that will reestablish the cool-but- 


correct relations existing in the 30's. 
¢ No Pushover—One thing is certain. 
Che cold war is entering new, even 
more dangerous ground. That's inevi- 
table, now that West German man- 
power and industry are being harnessed 
to the Atlantic alhance. 

Moscow is clearly worried. She has 
reason to be. If Western defense keeps 
building at the present rate, Western 
Europe will soon be out of Russia’s 
reach, politically. In two or three years 
it will be no military pushover, either. 
¢ Hot or Cold?—The big question now 
is: How will Russia deal with this situ- 
ation? It’s sure to make one of three 
moves: 

e Start a war now, before the West 
gets any stronger. 

¢ Bargain for a settlement that 
would stop West German rearmament. 

e Try to frighten or divert the 
West by tightening the tension. 

There's no sure way of telling. But 
what’s most likely is that the Kremlin 
will avoid the extremes, hope for a 
break, and settle for more tension— 
threats of a new offensive in Korea, 
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most certainly an intense war of nerves 
in Germany, including a new blockade 
on Berlin. ‘There’s always the danger 
that tactics like these might lead to an 
all-out war Moscow hadn't planned on. 

That means the Pentagon will want 
to hold fast to the present U.S. arms 
schedule—hitting a peak of $50-billion 
or $60-billion early next year and keep- 
ing it up there for 18 months or so. 
¢ Jigsaw—Why are these needling tac- 
tics the most likely prospect? Simply 
because they fit the pattern of Moscow's 
whole postwar strategy. Hitler took the 
openly aggressive road. The Kremlin 
has followed a more devious route. Its 
aim is to capitalize on Western weak- 
ness and mustakes. Russia bases this 
policy on three assumptions. It is sure 
that there'll be a U.S. depression, that 
the U.S. will revert to isolationism, 
that the capitalist West will eventually 
split wide open. 

If Russia goes on toeing this basic 
line, the West stands a good chance 
of getting through the next year or two 
without a war. 

What then? By that time, Western 
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Europe, with U.S. backing, should be 
able to take Russia’s military might on 
the chin. And by then Moscow may be 
ready to talk a German settlement, 
maybe even a disarmament agreement. 

That kind of forecast presupposes 
three things about the U.S.: (1) The 
Administration that takes office next 
January won't cut back either U.S. de- 
fense plans or U.S. military aid to 
Western Europe; (2) there won't be 
any serious business slumps in the next 
two vears; (3) Washington will find a 
better, more positive way to plug West- 
erm Europe's dollar gap than the cur- 
rent billion-dollar handouts. 


1. U.S. Deals a Hand 


Che U.S. called this turn in the cold 
war. 

A relentless policy in Germany has 
paid off. Secretary Acheson’s important 
victory last month put on the finishing 
touch. When he got a peace contract 
with West Germany signed, and also 
the European Defense Community, the 
U.S. took the initiative in Germany. 

Ihe Russians may still hold up 
parliamentary ratification of the Ger- 
man treaties. They might even force 
Big Four talks on Germany. But to 
block West German rearmament and 
EDC would involve a serious risk for 
Russia—probably a bigger risk than it 
will dare take. Russia would have to 
give up its present hold on East Ger- 
many and gamble that a united Ger- 
many would stay out of the Western 
bloc That would be a dangerous 
gamble. After a year or two of peace 
making, a united Germany would al- 
most certainly line up with the West. 
¢ Few Gains—Unless he takes that 
gamble, there’s just one thing Stalin 
can do. He can dangle over West Ger- 
many the prospect of an East German 
imy—a force that might some day 
sweep across the Iron Curtain the way 
the North Koreans plowed across the 
38th Parallel 

Should the dav come when two Ger- 
man armies stand glaring at each other 
across the Iron Curtain, all of Western 
Europe is bound to tremble. But the 
West Europeans are in a much better 
frame of mind now to face such a pros- 
pect than thev have been at anv time 
since the end of the war. Economic 
recovery has given them back some 
measure of social stability and self-con 
fidence. And the military buildup un- 
der Eisenhower, especially in France, 
has given morale an added lift. 


ll. The Plays 


That doesn’t mean Western Europe 
is out of the woods. It needs a lot 
more arms and equipment before its 
defenses will be at all solid. Two big 
goals have to be met: (1) a tactical air 


force that can take on the Russians at 
a moment's notice; (2) ground reserves 
that could move in after a first attack 
on front-line troops. 

l'o get anything like this, the U.S. 

will have to supply the wherewithal- 
$4-billion to $5-billion a year in heavy 
equipment such as tanks and aircraft. 
Ihe Europeans can't do it. Except 
for West Germany, they don’t have in 
dustrial capacity to supply an army with 
modern equipment. And it isn’t likely 
that Germany will be tured into the 
arsenal for Western Europe. 
e A New Tool—The U.S. has another 
big job on its hands, if it’s going to 
stabilize Europe—bridging Western 
Europe’s dollar gap. he gap is widen- 
ing again, now that the Korean War 
boom is over. 

European capitals, as well as Wash- 
ington, are eager to find some new 
way to meet this problem—a method 
that would give Western Europe the 
incentive to work out its own economic 
adjustments. Handouts of a billion or 
so a year in direct economic aid are 
getting to be less and less effective. 
eA Choice—Several ideas are being 
kicked around 

¢ A big U.S. investment program 
in the backward areas of the world. 

e Stabilization of raw materials 
prices. 

¢ A boost in U.S. imports through 
lower tariffs. 

¢ Loans to back European cur- 
rencies, or U.S. membership in an 
Atlantic payments union (BW —Jun.7 
"52,p163). 


lll. Trump Card 


As Washington sees it, there is one 
master key to winning the cold war: 
Strengthen the North Atlantic alliance. 

lrue, Moscow can cause trouble in 
other quarters, mainly the Far East 


Drug Market: Two 


['wo developments during the past 
week may have a profound business 
effect on the entire drug industry 


¢ Synthetic Cortisone—Most impor- 
tant came from The Upjohn Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich The company an- 
nounced that, as rumored last winter, 
it has discovered a new process for 
producing cortisone by a fermentation 
process (BW—Mar29'52,p22). 

¢ Anti-TB Dmg—The second develop 
ment concerned the new anti-tubercu- 
losis drug, which in tests has so far 
shown amazing promise. The U. S. Pat- 
ent Office granted one of its discov- 
erers, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., a use 
patent on isonicotinic acid hydrazide, 
the basic drug. What this means is 
that nobody else can make the drug 
for pharmaceutical and medical compo 


and the Middle East. But if Europe 
is strong and prospcrous, Communist 
thrusts short of all-out can be 
handled over the long pull Mean- 
while, the Russians probably will decide 
there’s no intermediate left to 
them between gambling on war or mak- 
ing a deal with the West 
By then, Moscow will face a new 
situation in Europe. If the dollar prob- 
lem is going to be solved, a new start 
will have been made by then, one way 
or another. That will have generated 
a lot of economic and political vitality 
in Western Europe. You can see signs 
of this already—in German cconomic 
recovery, in the cess of the Pinay 
experiment in F1 in the strength 
of the European unity movement. 
And at the time Moscow will 
find it increasingly hard to control its 
satellites and still keep pace in the 
aimaments race 
¢ Steady Pull—It will 
steady nerves to pry | 
of Stalin’s grip. He knows that once 
he pulls his force ut of there, he'll 
find it tough to control his other satel- 
lites. It may even be that the U.S. 
will never get the Red Army out of 
East Germany without threatening war. 
But Western diplomats are more op- 
timistic than ever before that in two 
or three vears the West will have 
enough strength to call the turn in 
Germany without risking such a threat. 
By that time, th Rus- 
sians will be whole 
cold war off. Th 
including a joint 
many and an agre 
ments race. 
Relations with R 1 wouldn’t sud- 
denly become all sweetness and light 
at that point. But it’s possible that 
something more like the cool, but cor- 
rect, relations of the 30’s might be the 
new order. 


Strides Forward 


Hoff- 


wal 


cour;rse 


Sallie 


} 


take time and 
ist Germany out 


figure, the 
to call the 
night mean a deal 
vithdrawal from Ger- 
d halt to the arma- 


read 


sitions without a from 
mann-LaRoche 
¢ Now for Sale—On top of this came 
action last week ood & Drug Ad- 
ministration: It approved the new TB 
drug for sale. 

lhe patent probably means that the 
price of the drug won't be so low to 
the consumer as it would in a competi 
tive market. The word is LaRoche will 
ask a 5% rovalty from licensees. 
¢ Lower Cortisone Price—On the other 
hand, Upjohn’s new discovery will 
definitely mean a drop in the price of 
cortisone—fabulously expensive up to 
now because of the difficult produc- 
tion process. Already, says Upjohn, its 
cortisone is on the market at a 20% 
lower price than the prevailing $30 per 
gram. 
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Steel: Poised on Dead Center 


@ Negotiations have broken down—but agreement 


might come at any moment. 


@ Congress has refused new legislation—but-will prob- 


ably pass some. 


@ Strikers and companies have agreed to produce for 


defense—but can't figure out how. 


At midweck the steel situation was 
about as far up in the air as anyone 
could get it—and everybody concerned 
had done a lot of trying. From the con- 
fusion, three facts stood out: 

¢ Negotiations between the indus- 
try and the union had completely 
broken down. Yet that had happened, 
apparently, at the verge of agreement. 
The strike could be settled within a few 
hours—or could go on for a number of 
weeks. 

¢ The industry and the union had 
agreed to open up part of the steel mills 
to produce stecl expressly for the de- 
fense program. But almost everybody 


involved seemed to feel that such a 
partial operation could not work. 
¢ Congress had expressed utter de- 
fiance to President Truman’s ag to 
’ 


give him some power other than the 
Taft-Hartley act to get the mills back 
into full production. But having so 
expressed itself, Congress seemed more 
than likely now to buckle down and 
do something about granting him seiz- 
ure powers. 

With all these extremes boiling in 

the same pot, it was clear that the situ- 
ation could move in any direction at 
any time. 
e Negotiations Break Down—In the 
area of negotiations—ultimately the crux 
of any permanent solution—the situa- 
tion looks fairly bright. Apparently, 
substantial agreement has been reached 
on both a wage increase and a price in- 
crease. That was why Presidential as- 
sistant John R. Steelman was so op- 
timistic early in the week that a settle- 
ment was near. 

Then, suddenly, everything stopped 
dead in its tracks, and negotiations col- 
lapsed. Cause of the breakdown was 
the union shop issue. Steelworker pres- 
ident Philip Murray had been adamant. 
Many other big unions have the union 
shop—notably John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers. Murray wants it, too, 
and is determined to get it. The steel 
industry is just as determined that he 
won't. 

Or so it seemed. For scarcely had 
negotiations collapsed when word be- 
gan to leak out that maybe an agree- 
ment was near on this issue, too. Spe- 
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cifically, it appears that Murray had 
softened, would accept a modified form 
of the union shop. Moreover, Charles 
White of Republic Steel had been talk- 
ing compromise: a provision that would 
exempt all five-year employees from 
having to join the union, while all 
others would have to join. Union peo- 
ple at the conference gathered he 
would go along with this. 

This near-agreement between Mur- 
ray and White led to extreme optimism 
from the White House. It changed 
swiftly to gloom and a_ breakoff in 
negotiations when the industry as a 
whole flatly refused to accept it. Best 
guesses are that it would take little 
more negotiating to bring about a satis- 
factory ape agreement for both 
sides—something the union could call 
a union shop and which the companies 
could call something else. 

Another possibility of settlement is 
that some one company might sign on 
some such basis as White had proposed. 
If that happened, the other companies 
could be expected to fall quickly into 
line. 

Apparently, all the companies have 
resigned themselves to getting little 
more than a $4.50-per-ton price rise; 
they are negotiating wages on that as- 
sumption, instead of holding out for a 
higher price as they had been doing. 

With this acceptance of a lower price 
by industry, the union would <d on a 
lower wage package than offered by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. It adds u 
to 21.4¢ in direct costs, compared with 
the 26¢ WSB package. However, the 
industry figures that the total cost, in- 
cluding pension, social security, and the 
like, will bring the final figure closer to 
24.6¢ per hour. 

Under this agreement, the basic 
hourly rate would rise only 12¢ by next 
year instead of the 174¢ proposed by 
WSB. Also, retroactivity would go back 
three months less—to Apr. | instead of 
Jan. 1. Finally, workers would not get 
time-and-a-quarter premium pay for 
Sunday work recommended by WSB 
to go into effect next Jan. 1. 

* Steel for Defense—But the last hurdle 
is always the toughest one to get over. 
Knowing that, the government must go 


on the assumption that the strike will 
go on for some time. So National Pro- 
duction Authority has been trying to 
figure out a way to get steel for defense 
needs despite the strike. 

That sounds easy, but most officials 
say that it’s practically impossible to 
do. .How do you decide, for example, 
which plants to open up? Of which 
companies, and in which steel-produc- 
ing districts? Do you operate a blast 
furnace at capacity, with cnough open 
hearths to use all its output, or do 
vou hold it down to less than capacity 
because otherwise you would get more 
steel than you need? If you have two 
plate mills in a district and you want 
plate, which mill do you operate? 

Those are just some of the imponder- 
ables involved in trying to get the 15% 
of the nation’s usual total steel output 
that goes to defense. It would take at 
least a couple of weeks to get any kind 
of whihdle of which plants would 
produce which items needed in defense. 
And cven then, there’s no guarantee 
that the plan would work at all. 

The best officials can do is to spell 
out the steel needed for absolute top 

riority weapons and hope that some- 

ody can figure out a way to get it. Pen- 
tagon planners aren’t hopeful about 
results on that basis. .Yet a strike of 
a month or more is intolerable from a 
defense standpoint—it could sct the de- 
fense program back six months. The 
plain fact is this: It’s just impossible 
to build up arms without steel. 

« Strike islation—Congress knows 
that, too, in spite of its defiance of 
Truman. And, having got that defiance 
off its chest and on the record, it will 
undoubtedly take some more positive 
action. In response to the President's 
message asking for seizure powers, it 
told him it wanted him to use the Taft- 
Hartley act. But Truman is convinced 
the time for Taft-Hartley has passed, is 
unlikely to take Congress’ advice. 

As a result, Washington betting is 
that Congress will pass some form of 
legislation calling for government seiz- 
ure. Such legislation could be in the 
form of an amendment to the bill 
extending the Defense Production Act. 
But if that means too much delay, the 
urgency of the situation may lead Con- 
gress to put a law through in some 
other way. 

Passing any kind of seizure law won't 
be easy. To get by Congress, it would 
have to satisfy Republicans and south- 
em Democrats, who would insist on 
Congress’ having a veto over seizure 
authority. And it would also have to 
satisfy liberal Democrats and Republi- 
cans who want provisions for increasing 
wages during seizure. 
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A plane provided by the U.S. under the Point 4 program . - - mapped out by United Nations officers 


AIR-AGE STYLE sprays a breeding colony of locusts in Pakistan. Air attack is... representing Great Britain (left) and the 
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Iraqi locust fighters broad- _ centuries-old way of fighting the plague. To catch young. bran is mixed 


BIBLICAL STYLE cast poisoned bran in the locusts on the ground in breeding colonies . . . ith poison, then 


War on Middle East Locusts Goes on 


In the ancient davs of fairv tales, goal. As a result, the worst locust tons of bran an fashioned arsenic 
when a land was threatencd bv a__ plague in §1 vears is being checked in — Irom Biblical tin Arab and Sem 
plague of locusts, the king offered a the Middle East BW —Mav24'52, _ itic peoples hav vended on poisoned 
rich reward—half the kingdom, or his p177 ran (pictures) t trol locusts 
daughter's hand, was the standard open e Old and New—No trick of locust In its aid under the Point 4 program, 
ing price—to any adventurer or magi fighting is scorned bv the modern — however, the | sends chiefly on 
cian who could end the menace. Today, forces of the United Nations. Along Aldrin, regarded the most effective 
in a similar situation, nations band with the airplanes and the miracle in- — insecticide against locusts that has vet 
together to use every age-old and __ secticides that were poured into the been developed. At the rate of a little 
brand-new technique to reach the same _ stricken countries came hundreds of more than an ounce to a gallon of water, 
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U.S. Point 4 program (center and right). 
Ground scouts stake out areas to be sprayed. 


re a 
dampened (above). One drawback: Natives 
may be poisoned by eating dead locusts. 


it can destroy locusts on an acre of land 
when it is sprayed from a hedge-hop- 
ping plane. 

¢ Suspense—The big trick in spraying 
is to catch the insects on the ground 
early in the morning. The U.N. locust 
fighters can’t be sure how well they’ve 
succeeded until they see how many new 
insects hatch out—plagues sometimes 
last as long as 15 years. 
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Auto Sales: It's No Boom 


End of Regulation W and spring season fail to give 
new-car sales much of a hypo. Fords, Chevrolets, Cadillacs 
are tight, but you can get discounts on others. 


When the government suspended 
Regulation W early in May, many U.S. 
businessmen threw their hats in the 
air. With easier credit, they figured, 
consumers might now warm up to the 
idea of spending all that money they 
are getting. 

Most gleeful of all were the auto 
mobile dealers. For them, the credit 
relaxation couldn't have come at a 
better time—it was right on the thresh- 
old of the year’s peak buying season. 
And auto sales had been stuck in the 
doldrums, but good, for months. 
¢ Too Loud, Too Soon—But the auto 
dealers did their cheering too loudly too 
soon. A BUSINESS WEEK survey last 
week showed that neither easy credit 
nor scasonal demand has brought any 
thing that even resembles a boom to 
the auto business. True, business is a 
great deal better than it has been in 
recent months. But, by and large, sales 
—especially of new cars—are running far 
below what they did at this time a year 
ago. 

That doesn’t mean that anv car 
dealer is thinking of shifting to uranium 
prospecting in complete disgust. A great 
many are doing a comfortably tidy busi 
ness; few, if any, are in the starvation 
stage. A lot of them do feel that they're 
starving—because things are so differ- 
ent from the early postwar davs when 
tliev could sit with their feet on their 
desks and laugh at anvbody who came 
in. Most of them now have to work 
hard to sell a car. 
¢ What and Where—Just how well a 
dealer is doing now depends on what 
make of car he sells and where he’s 
selling it. You find, for example, that 
almost all Cadillac, Ford, and Chevro- 
let dealers could sell more cars than 
they can get. That means that they 
don’t allow any more than the book 
value on a trade-in, won’t knock down 
the price on a clean sale just to make 
it. 

Of these three, Cadillac in particular 
is in the best spot of all. You almost 
always had to bow and scrape to this 
aristocrat, anyway; now, if vou crawl 
through the showroom door on your 
knees, the dealer may be able tv arrange 
delivery within anywhere from four to 
12 months. And that seems to be true 
at almost every Cadillac agency in the 
country. 
¢ Ford and Chevrolet—In most places, 
you have to wait from 15 to 45 days 
for delivery of Ford and Chevrolet— 
sometimes even longer. That sounds 


tougher than it actually is, due mainly 
to the fact that no dealer carries every 
color, in every body style, with all the 
equipment a particular customer wants 
In other words, if vou will take what 
they have on the floor, you can usually 
drive a car awav the same day. 

But when you do, it won't be with 
any knockdown on the list price 

Ford seems to have a slight edge, 
saleswisc—apparently because lord this 
year came out with a completely new 
model. In Minneapolis, for example, 
one Chevrolet dealer said rather en 
viously: ‘“‘Mavbe what we need is a 
new car. It’s kind of rough selling 
against Ford.” 
¢ Other Cars Slow—In general, vou 
find a different story from this fairly 
solid sales position when you talk to 
dealers in other cars. With relatively 
little shopping around, vou can get a 
nice price knockdown on most of the 
independents, such as Nash, Hudson, 
Studebaker, Packard, Kaiser. You can 
do the same thing, although usually 
not quite so readily, in most Big Three 
cars, too. Among them are Chrysler, 
Dodge, Buick (some models), Mercury, 
Lincoln. Even most Plymouth dealers 
will discount a little, since this car 
seems not to be selling like its immedi 
ate competitors, Ford and Chevrolet 

As a result of consumer reluctance of 
this kind, many dealers are applving 
heavy promotion and unusual tricks to 
draw buvers. One Dodge dealer in 
Texas held a “showdown sale.” in 
which he arbitrarily knocked $400 off 
the list price. A Nash dealer in the 
same area gave away a 20-in. television 
set with every car purchased, no mat 
ter what the modcl. 
¢ Buyer's Boss—W hat all this indicates, 
of course, is that the buyer is well in the 
driver’s seat—and he knows it. Ever 
where, dealers report that customers are 
bargaining hard and doing a lot of shop 
ping around. One Chevrolet sales man 
ager said, “Customers are running all 
over hell’s half acre to get a deal. 
They're going from ‘dealer to dealer 
and from car to car.”” Others indicate 
the same sort of shopping. Long-time 
car preference mean nothing any more. 
In Cleveland, for example, one old-time 
Buick dealer says he has lost Buick 
drivers to lower-priced cars for the first 
time in his carcer. 
¢ Used Cars Solid—By the same token, 
customers in the lower brackets seem 
to be changing their buying habits, too. 
Now, instead of getting a new car, 
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they'll trade in their jalopy on a used 
car. As a result, the used-car market 
in general is a lot steadier and is doing 
a better business than the new-car 
market. Most auto men feel that it’s 
because new-car prices are too high, 
and not enough people feel that they 
can really afford a new car, even with 
casicr credit. 

* Cautious Credit—But in spite of the 
fact that customers are tough, few 
dealers seem to be giving in on fancy 
trade-in offers, or even long-term credit. 
Almost everywhere, they still want one- 
third down and are skittish about giv- 
ing 30 months to pay. Most feel easier 
on a 24-month basis. Some dealers will 
ettle for a 25% down payment with- 
out qualms; others may go lower. But 
it’s rare and depends on the credit 
standing of the buver. 

Most dealers find that they can get 
away with being stingy in this respect 
if they go out and sell. Said one: 
“We're back where we were in 1941, 
with sales meetings every morning, and 
salesmen out calling on doctors, den- 
tists, and others. We're back selling.” 
¢ No Hard Sell—So far, however, that 
attitude is far from universal, even 
among dealers who aren't doing so well. 
And that in itself is doing a great deal 
to hurt the market. Customers com- 
plain that they still get the brush-oft 
from most automobile salesmen. They 
point out that they can go to 15 differ- 
ent agencies, selling all types of cars, 
and find only one that will offer to let 
them drive a demonstrator 

Since the buyer figures that he 
doesn’t have to beg for a car these days, 
he resents this treatment—and goes 
somewhere clse. In most cases, he’s 
likely to keep on going until he finds 
someone who shows a little interest. 
Often he drops the idea of buying a new 
car completely, in disgust goes to a 
used-car dealer. 

Oddly enough—and this is quite a 
switch from the old davs—the buver 
feels that he can trust the latter more 
than he can trust the new-car dealer. 
Che reason for that is that you will hear 
lots of complaints that new-car dealers 
don’t stand behind their guarantees on 
ifter-sales service the way they are sup- 
posed to 
¢ Tougher First—In general, the record 
shows that dealers who do “‘treat the 
customer right’”” and go out and sell 
are crving less about business than those 
So you're likely to see real, 
selling become more 
there’s a sudden and 
unexpected boom. Meanwhile, the pic 
ture stands about like this: The top- 
notch dealers are getting a good volume 
of sales and are making money. The 
poorer dealers are finding the going 
very tough. And it may get tougher all 
the way along the line before it gets 
better. 


who don't 
old-fashioned 
common unless 
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CANDIDATE HARRIMAN LOOKED AT........... 


Ever-Normal Stockpiles 


Presidential candidate W. Averell 
Harriman started a flurry of talk a 
couple of weeks ago when he told a 
foreign trade group that U.S. stockpile 
buying should be used to stabilize the 
economies of friendly countries. 

The idea of ‘civilian stockpiles” was 
promptly pooh-poohed by officials in 
charge of building the $9.2-billion de- 
fense stockpile designed to store up 
enough strategic materials to carry the 
countrv through five vears of all-out war. 

The stockpilers called Harriman’s pro- 
posal fantastic; they said the govern- 
ment would never create such an “‘ever- 
normal granary” to shore up commodity 
prices. 
¢ Turnabout—This week, though, the 
same stockpilers are about ready to buy 
some 30,000 tons of lead over the next 
six months—for just such an intermedi- 
ate, civilian, or economic stockpile. The 
avowed purpose is to maintain domestic 
lead production in a soft market. But 
there will be another equally important 
result: bolstering lead prices, which have 
fallen from 19¢ a Ib. to 15.7¢ a Ib. 
since February 

Defense production officials have ap- 
proved the deal; at midweek all that was 
needed to start the buving was the O.K. 


of the Budget Bureau. The planners 
weren't expecting a turndown, but they 
were admittedly orried that a_ fuss 
would be kicked up over government 
price propping 
e Other Metals—Meanwhile, officials 
were studying the possible effect of simi 
lar stockpiles for tin and _ tungsten. 

Lead, long a feast-or-famine metal, 
would be the pilot operation for all such 
stockpiling operations. The government 
has already used its inventorv to manip 
ulate the market, turning over 30,000 
tons of lead to U.S. users last Novem 
ber. This tumbled and 
production began dropping, moves were 
started to slap the tariff back on forcign 
lead. 
¢ Program—In this setting, the planners 
came up with the intermediate stock- 
pile. For lead, it is supposed to work 
this way: General Administra- 
tion would buy an average of 5,000 tons 
a month for the next six months. By 
fall the plannet that industrial 
demand will be above production, so 
the government can turn lead back onto 
the market from the intermediate stock- 
pile. 

If this forecast turned sour, the plan- 
lead into the stra- 


rices 


spring 


ScrTVICces 


ngure¢ 


ners would sell the 
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tegic stockpile. Officials say that this 
stockpile is actually in good shape on 
lead, but the goals are flexible enough to 
accommodate the 30,000 tons. 
¢ Memories—The intermediate stock- 
pile wouldn't have stood a chance ex- 
cept for the ground-breaking done for 
its strategic counterpart. Right after 
the war it was fairly easy to sell the idea 
of a strategic stockpile—recollections of 
running a war on fast-dwindling sup- 
plies of tin and rubber were still vivid. 
Accumulation of a strategic inventory 
was tied to the twin provisos that it 
could be tapped only for all-out war, 
and that it could not be used to support 
prices or jiggle the markets. But after 
Korea, it was used to keep both arms 
production and the civilian economy 
going. Copper ashtrays and aluminum 
screcns were never banned—but at the 
mobilizers’ insistence, Truman with- 
drew aluminum, lead, and copper from 
the supposedly inviolable stockpiles. 
Now General Services Administrator 
Jess Larson and other officials think the 
intermediate stockpile makes sense. 
¢ Hard to Stop—There are dangers, of 
course. Stockpiling is an economic 
painkiller for sellers who can’t find 
enough buyers. But such a program is 
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»smlo Prop Up Markets 


a lot easier to start than to stop. Politic- 
ally, there is always a hullabaloo when 
government price supports are with- 
drawn. And turning loose government 
supplies in peacetime is almost impos- 
sible because of the depressing effect on 
domestic prices and the international 
howls raised by any attempt to sell 
abroad. 

Still, stockpiling of surplus cotton, 
aluminum, and synthetic rubber has 
been suggested since World War II. 
‘These are exactly the sort of operations 
that Harriman was talking about in his 
cver-normal granary of metals for the 
free world. 

rhe government people are treading 
softly as they enter the field. They 
know the lead producer will be loath 
ever to give up his support. They know 
that producers of other surplus metals 
will view the program with envy. 

The man who is going to be mostly 
responsible for the buying says: We 
will have to be awfully strong, and 
withstand a lot of pressure, if we keep 
this from becoming a permanent gov- 
ernment price support program. There 
is no doubt but that this intermediate 
stockpile is a beginning, a nose under 
the tent. 


Easier Mortgages 


FRB relaxes its Regula- 
tion X on housing credit. But 
the changes are nothing to 
get excited about. 


Down payments required on new 
housing were lowered this weck, as the 
Federal Reserve Board issued its long- 
awaited amendments to Regulation X. 

As had been expected (B\W—May17 

2,p34), the new rules caused few out- 
right yells of joy. Many lenders, of 
their own volition, have been handing 
out money under terms a good deal 
tighter than Regulation X required; so 
FRB’s move won't make much differ- 
ence to them. Builders, too, are in- 
clined to take the whole thing with a 
shrug: Low-cost and high-cost housing 
will probably bencit most from the 
new rules, but the builders expect little 
change in the vast middle ground. 
¢ Coverage—Because of the steel strike, 
the board didn’t change commercial 
building credit curbs in the revised 
regulation. Lenders still can supply 
only 50% of the cost of a nonresiden- 
tial project. When the strike is over, 
however, the board is expected to shuck 
off all credit controls on commercial 
building. 

On family housing, the situation is 
this: Regulation X itself applies only to 
houses started since Aug. 3, 1950, but 
the companion regulations of the Vet- 
erans Acministration and the Federal 
Housing Administration apply to both 
old and new houses. Thus, if vou bor- 
row monev. through conventional 
sources to buy an old house, there’s no 
federal law on the size of vour down 
payment. But if vou buy a new house, 
or finance any house through a VA- 
insured or FHA-insured mortgage, you 
are subject to Regulation X. 
¢ New Rules—Down payment require- 
ments for multi-unit housing likewise 
were lowered. They range now from 
10% to 40%, as compared with 17% 
to 50% under the former schedule. 

No changes were made in mortgage 
amortization periods. Maximum is still 
20 to 25 vears. 

Here are the old and new down pay- 
ment requirements on one- to four- 
family homes in various price ranges 
for veterans ahd nonveterans: 

Value 

in New Rules 

Thousands Vet. Nonvet. Vet. 
$7 & under.. nets $% 4% 
8 chew Gee $950 $420 

480 =1,200 540 
580 )—s«1,450 600 
900 2,350 960 
2.550 3,700 3.450 
3,100 4,250 4,200 
3.670 4,800 4950 
4,240 5,350 5,700 
5,380 6,450 7,200 
7 


6.650 7.750 ‘000 ~=—-:10,000 
35% 40% 50% 
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CINCINNATI ENQUIRER employees went wild when court turned down Taft family offer, and approved worker bid. 


Newspaper Staff Buys Its ‘Employer’ 


[he newspaperman’s recurring dream 
paper—came true m Cin- 
innati this week. The staff of the 111- 
ear-old Cincinnati © Enquirer _ still 
worked there, but they also owned the 
place, under their collective name of 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc 

Mhere were still some legal and finan- 
ial thickets cluttering up the deal, 
ind a little matter of some millions of 
dollars to be raised. But essentially, the 
mployee crusade led by reporter 
James Ratliff had triumphed in a te- 
narkable combination of perseverance 
ind hope 

Chree times the emplovees had failed 
to get possession of the Enquirer away 
from the rival faction of Ohio's Taft 
family and its ‘Times-Star (BW —Feb. 
23°52,p21). ‘The emplovees won in the 
fourth and last round when a U.S. 
District Court in the District of Co- 
lumbia authorized sale of the Enquirer 

the estate of the late John R. Me 
Lean to the employee group 
¢ Eaton Buys—lor reasons not entirely 
lear, the employees got a_ powerful 
last-minute boost from Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland financier. Eaton is _ board 
hairman of the Portsmouth Steel Co., 
n investment company that makes 
Portsmouth put up $7.6 
buy the Enquirer; that 
offer of the ‘Tafts by 


to own a 


10 steel 
nillion to 
topped the 
$100,000 
American Sccurity & Trust Co., 
which handles the McLean estate, then 
turned the newspaper over to Ports- 
mouth Steel, which in turn handed it 
to the Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc. That 


leaves the employee group with 90. 
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days to raise the $7.6-million, plus 
whatever fee Portsmouth Steel may 
exact. There’s no firm figure known 
on the fee; $250,000 has been rumored. 
¢ Employee Control—At this point, the 
Chicago bond house of Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co into the act. Halsev, 
Stuart—which has frequently acted m 
concert with Eaton—agreed to under- 
write a $6-million bond issue to finance 
the paying off of Portsmouth Steel. 
The rest of the monev will be raised 
by sale of stock, much of it to em 
ployees. Latest reports had it that 
ibout $1.9-million had been pledged 
for stock employees had 
subscribed half of the amount, local 
citizens — the Long-term, the 
cmployee-owned bloc of stock is ex- 
pected to be ample to insure effective 
control 

lor the time being, the company’s 
board of directors will have two repre 
sentatives of Portsmouth Steel and 
five of the Enquirer’s ecmployee- 
management 

Ohioans are still trying to figure out 
what brought Eaton to the rescue of 
the embattled employees. One guess 
is that he was interested simply in the 
Others suggest that he saw a 
to win a moral victory bv balk- 
ing the Tafts, whose attempt to pur 
the Enquirer had seemed like 
a sure thing a few months ago. If so, 
the triumph is tarnished by the fact 
that the Enquirer shows every sign of 
continuing its long-time support of Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. 

e Precedents—The Cincinnati deal 
isn’t the first time that emplovees have 
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Factory Equipped ‘ 
with - 
Allen-Bradley 
Solenoid Controls 7 J 





operated by an Allen-Bradley Control Panel 


To operate the Lipe-Rollway Carbo-Lathe, equipped with 
automatic complete cycle attachment, the operator need only 
load the work and push the starting button. The entire cutting 
operation is performed automatically. Control for the precise 

, operation of this lathe is provided by the Allen-Bradley control 
3 panel shown above. 
Bulletin 700 Bulletin 709 More and more precision machines are being factory 
Universal Relay Solenoid Starter equipped with rugged, compact, reliable Allen-Bradley motor 
controls. Allen-Bradley solenoid starters have only one moving 
part, therefore, they are trouble free. No pivots, pins, or bear- 
ings to corrode or stick . . . no jumpers to break. The simplicity 
of Allen-Bradley controls guarantees millions of trouble free 
operations ... make them an integral part of your equipment. 
Bulletin 800T Oil- Bulletin 800T Oil- Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
tight Push Button tight Selector Switch 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 
SOLENON® MOTORYCONTROL 
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COMBINATION ‘SCRUBBER. 


~—_9 


=? __= 4 
Today, even buildings with but 


2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
can reap the labor-saving, cost- 
reducing benefits of combination- 
machine - scrubbing. Here’s a Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac, Model 418P 
at left, that’s specially designed for such 
buildings. This Scrubber-Vac, which has 





an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch 
machine and separate vac unit. Model 





418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and 
picks up—all in one operation! Main- 
tenance men like the convenience of 
working with ‘this single unit... the 
thoroughness with which it cleans... 
and the features that make the machine 
simple to operate. It’s self - propelled, 
and has a positive clutch. There are no 
awitches to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on eluteh lever ad- 
justs speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vac performs efficiently and quietly. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac 
Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric 
models, From this complete 
line, you can choose the size 
and model that’s exactly right 
for your job. It’s also good to 
know that you can lease or 
purchase a Scrubber-Vac. For 
demonstration, consultation, or 
literature. phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3806 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the 
Also can be used United States and Canada. 
for dry work — steel 


wooling, et ce 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
Orginators of | FINNELL | 


Power Scrubbing ana Polishing TMachines 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Electricity directly from heat—long a 
goal of scientists and engineers—is be- 
ing produced by Pittsburgh Consol in 
tests at its Libra Pa.) laboratory. It 
comes from a chemical reaction involv- 
ing water gas in the presence of elec- 
trodes. Efhciency runs as high as 75%, 
it is claimed. One cell at the labora- 
tory turns out about 3 kw.; an indus- 
trial powerplant uuld need a battery 
of many cells. 





7 
Public television nt into the operat- 
ing room this week for the first time. 
Eight minutes of an operation at a 
Chicago hospital were telecast during a 
program in connection with the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. convention. Smith, 
Kline & French, Philadelphia pharma- 
ceutical house, sponsored the program. 
Up to now, surgery telecasts have been 
confined to closed circuits. 

& 
Glenn McCarthy and Equitable Life 
Assurance Society settled their 15 
month-old controversy (BW—Mar.8’52, 
pl52). McCarthy has caught up in his 
payments on a $34-million loan; he'll 
run his Shamrock Hotel in Houston 
and go ahead with a new oil and gas 
exploration company Equitable will 
hang onto management of McCarthy 
Oil & Gas Corp 

+ 
H. Frederick Willkie filed a $5.65- 
million damag« t this week against 
Kingan & ( Indianapolis meat 
packers, for his ouster as president (BW 
—Mar.1"52,p28 

2 
Boeing’s gas turbine truck (B\W—Mar. 
8’52,p90) last k completed a 1,445- 
mi, test run fri the Canadian border 
to Mexico. With stops only for meals 
and diese] fuel, the trip took less than 
60 hours. Bocing’s gas turbine, 175 hp. 
and weighing only 200 Ib., is also being 
used in naval craft and a_ helicopter. 

e 
Packard’s new president, James J. Nance 
(BW—May17’52,p29), is lining up his 
team. This week he appointed Walter 
R. Grant as financial vice-president and 
treasurer and Fred J. Walters as vice- 
president, assistant to the president. 
Both came from Hotpoint, Nance’s 
former compan} 

+ 
Paramount Pictures announced that a 
subsidiary, International lelemeter 
Corp. (BW—Mar.] 5'52,p44), will test 
pay-as-you-go television in Palm Springs, 
Calif. ITC uses a coin-operated un- 
scrambler for its no-advertising shows, 
but will also bring seven regular Los 
Angeles channels to Palm Springs for 
fiee. High mountains cut the town off 
from normal TV reception. ITC will 
cable programs to subscribers’ homes. 
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Scientific testing insures smooth 
operation and enduring perform- 


ance of Enterprise Diesels 
work horses of industry. 


the 


WATCHING FOR 


[GOLES 


FOR SMOOTH 
PERFORMANCE 


IN HEAVY-DUTY 
DIESELS 


Vibration at critical speeds can lead to 
broken shafts, damaged gears and costly 
engine failure. To check these forces and 
insure smoothest engine performance, 
Enterprise Diesels are thoroughly tested 
by extremely sensitive electronic instru- 
ments. Built to highest engineering and 
quality standards, Enterprise offers the 
finest in dependable diesel power—the 
choice of power experts. 


For full information on Enterprise 
Diesels and other General Metals divi- 
sion-made products, write for Booklet 
E-206, ‘Pacers of Progress.”’ 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18TH & FLORIDA STREETS « SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 


INDUSTRIAL, AIRCRAFT & MARINE HYDRAULICS: ADEL DIVISION — Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Va. « 
FOUNDRY & FORGE PRODUCTS: METALS DIVISION— Ockland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas « MARINE 
& STATIONARY DIESELS, OlL BURNERS, FOOD PROCESS EQUIPMENT: ENTERPRISE DIVISION—Son Francisco, 
Calif. « PIPE FITTINGS, COUPLINGS, NIPPLES: PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION—Saon Francisco & Hollydale, Calif 





All leading manufacturers of Safety Equipment 


use Celanese” Sheeting 


Goggles, shields, respirators, machine guards, other safety equip- 
ment gain these extra values when made of acetate: 


shatter-proof toughness non-flammability 

optical clarity dimensional stability 

lasting transparency touch-comfort 
smooth, easy-to-clean surface 


Leading manufacturers are sold on acetate’s flexibility, ease, and 
economy in fabrication. 

Celanese acetate scores better, blanks easier. It can be heat- 

formed, drawn, blown ... stitched, cemented, solvent-bonded 

.. conveniently sized in cut sheets and continuous lengths... 

widths up to 31”... thicknesses from .003” to .250”... clear 


or tinted. 


Consider acetate sheeting for your product’s future. Complete 
information from your Celanese representative or write to 
Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 129-F, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Canadian 
Cellulose Products, Ltd., Montreal and Toront 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. SHEETING 





RUSSIAN CATERPILLARS craw] along a U. S.-type assembly line in the Ural Mts. Inspection of Russian tractor models shows . . . 


You Can't Sneer at Soviet Technology 


Generally, the Russian models look 


Tractors built by the Reds and captured in Korea bear 
critical comparison with their U.S. originals. 


“It would be dangerously naive to 
continue looking down our noses at 
Russian technology. Russian engineer- 
ing is lifting Sovict industrial potential 
to a point where it can give the U.S. 
stiff competition for export markets.” 

That’s no theorist’s dream. It’s a 
hard-headed appraisal by J. M. Davies, 
research director for Caterpillar ‘Tractor 
Co. Caterpillar engineers have com- 
pleted exhaustive studies of two bat- 
tered Russian-built tractors captured 
by the U.S. Army in Korea. 
¢ Funny Coincidence—The U.S. Army 
called on Caterpillar to make the study 
because the Stalinetz 80 tractors found 
in Korea were so obviously similar to 
the American company’s D-7 model. 
It was presumed that the S-80s were 
copies of Caterpillar machines built 
at Peoria, Ill., between February, 1942, 
and March, 1943. Most D-7s in this 
period were sold to the U.S. govern- 
ment; some were included in Lend- 
Lease shipments to Russia. 

e Findings—Results of the examination 
made by Caterpillar Tractor of the S-80 
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have been released by the «Corps of 
Engineers: 

¢ The Russians had redesigned 
the D-7 to fit more convenient metric 
measurements—a very difficult engincer- 
ing feat. 

¢ Appearance had little impor- 
tance in Soviet eyes. Parts were rough 
on the outside, but where fine finish 
and close tolerances were needed, they 
were well machined. 

¢ Metallurgy on the S-80 was very 
good, though the Russians had to use 
different raw materials. 

¢ The tractors were produced on 
an assembly line (picture) similar to 
Caterpillar’s. 
¢ Smooth Translation—Davies and his 
colleagues found that the Russians had 
done so thorough a job of translating 
the machine into the metric system that 
few parts were interchangeable with 
the Caterpillar from which it had been 
copied. An exception was the fuel line 
nuts, where the Russians recognized 
and followed the 14-mm. metric thread 
used by Caterpillar. 


rough by American standards, but they 
show close attention to bearing surfaces 
and other points calling for close toler- 


ances. Caterpillar called in a U.S 
bearing manufacturer to examine the 
S-80 antifriction bearings. They were 
very good. 

The Russians had paid strict atten 
tion to the American principle of inter 
changeability. When it was decided to 
conduct engine tests on a composite 
model cannibalized from the two S-80s, 
there was no trouble in getting the parts 
to function together. 
¢ Alterations—In a few places, the Rus- 
sians have made enginecring changes. 
The most important was in the main 
bearings on the starting engine crank- 
shaft. Caterpillar used a tvpe of friction 
bearing on the model of the D-7 from 
which the Russian tractor was copied. 
The Russians have substituted an anti 
friction bearing. Caterpillar’s engineers 
speculate that the Soviets may have 
been interested in obtaining casicr en 
gine starting in low temperatures. If 
so, their change will undoubtedly assist 
in making engine cranking easicr. 

The Caterpillar engineers did not 
test a completely assembled S-80. They 
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variations 


on a profitable 


theme! 


Each one of these Hackney air 
receivers meets the special require- 
ments of a specific manufacturer. 
Yet, all assure the same basic 
advantages of greater strength— 
lighter weight—neater appearance 
—faster and easier assembly into 
user's finished product. 

They're typical examples of how 
Hackney Deep Drawn Shapes and 
Shells can be designed to fit product 
specifications in endless variety. 
Write for full information on 
how you can design better and 
more profitable products with 
Hackney Deep Drawn Parts. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 


207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 

936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 

555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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felt, though, that it would be noisy 
because of the roughness of some parts, 
but would probably do its job well. 

e Under the Skin—The metallurgical 
tests showed that, whenever possible, 
the Russians used the same metals that 
they found in the American machines. 
When substitutes had to be used, satis- 
factory ones were found. As Davies put 
it: “The Russians know where to make 
parts hard and where to make them 
tough. Hardness and toughness of their 
parts are about the same as ours.’ 

On the appearan: ngle, one Amcr- 
ican bearing manufacturer said: “The 
appearance of some of the operations 
on the bearings would not be accept 
able to most American customers, since 
they place particul mphasis on ap 
pearance. On the other hand, appear 
ance does not detract from the perform 
ance of the bearing 

This stress on functional efficiency 
runs through the whole Russian ma 
chine. Finish ha ven left rough 
wherever it would not affect operation. 
¢ Surpass the Master—In a few aspects, 
the Russian engin seem to have 
surpassed the origin nodel. Forgings 
were found to be better on the §-80, 
which used finished forgings for the 
fork—the Caterpillar needs extra ma 
chining to insure clearance over the 
gear. In some cases, the S-80 showed 
closer tolerances tl ts U.S pred 
cessor, notably in ts of the fuel in- 
jechhon svstem 
e Instructions—W 1! the Army turned 
the captured mach er to Cater 
pillar, it also sent a ct of Russian 
tractor instruction ding a rather 
complete set of d 
the drawing 
from Caterpillar 
the instructions 
spects more compict ti 1 those fur 
nished by Caterpil ts customers. 

In fact, the instruction books avail 
able on the Russi on illustrate a 
machine with deta ts of much later 
design than thos« from the trac- 
tors inspected 

R. J. Furstos taff engincer at 
Caterpillar, says t these books, 
which are a complet xtbook of trac 
tor construction, design, operation, and 
maintenance, shi ts designs which 
Caterpillar has 1 within the 
past 10 years. Whether anv Russian 
tractors have been iced with tl 
most modern part 10t known 
least, it is known that they are a 
of some of the mo nt changes 
corporated into lat Caterpillar 
tors.” 

I'he Russians bes king the S-80s 
in 1946, according to tl iption on a 
picture supplied by Sovfoto, the exclu- 
sive Soviet photo agency in the U.S. 
hat picture shows tractors lined up in 
a storage yard at the Kirov works in the 
Urals. 
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Efficiency Dropped with the 


Cold hands puta “frostbite” on production efficiency 
in the 1890's. Today, efficient unit heaters force bil- 
lows of warm air to every corner of even the largest 
plants. The temperature stays up . . . so does worker 
efficiency. 


Mechanized plant heating is just one of the factors, 
selected from a multitude of industrial applica- 
tions for motor power, which has contributed 


MODERN INDUSTRY ts powerep 
with ELECTRIC MOTORS 








Write for these 
Emerson-Heectric 
Motor Date Sulletins 





LEADERS 


Temperature in 


q 


. the $0's 








to the present era of mass production methods. 


Ever since its founding in 1890, Emerson-Electric 
has specialized in building dependable motors for 
equipment used in industry, on the farm, in business, 
and in the home. Thereisa complete line of Emerson- 
Electric motors in ratings from 1/20 to 5 horse- 
power. Your inquiry is invited. THE EMERSON 
ELECTRIC MEG. CO., St. Louis 21, Mo. 
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iring motors 1/20 

y use these ref- 
erence guides, ifications, con- 
struction and lormance data are 
included for these motors: 


0 T67-A Sepectios Start © 167-E Oil-Burner 
O 167-8 -Phase © T67-F jet Pump 
7- 0 167-6 Blower 
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O 167-0 Fan Dety 


Manufacturers 
to 5 h.p. can 
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APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRY SINCE 1890 





HERE'S HOW 
BYERS WROUGHT IRON 








keeps this P. R. R 
bridge from wearing out 


FROM BELOW! 


Because locomotive blast gases give 
a terrific beating to bridges that 
overpass railroad tracks, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad used a time-tested 
method of shielding this bridge from 
damage by installing Byers Wrought 
Iron blast plates. 

Byers Wrought ped s — 
ability to withstand th 
attack of corrosive catiee five od 
blasting’ action of ash and cinder 
that mark this service has provided 
industry with a reliable guide to 
material selection for many corro- 
sive applications. 

You'll find it profitable to investi- 
gate the durability records of Byers 
Wrought Iron the next time you 
consider material for a corrosive 
service. 


WHY GENUINE WROUGHT IRON LASTS 


This notch-fracture test sp illustrat 
the unique fibrous structure of genuine 
wrought iron. Tiny threads of glass-like sili- 
cate slag, threaded 

through the body of 

high-purity iron, 

halt and disperse 

corrosive attack. For 

more information, 

write: A. M. Byers 

Company, Clark 

Building, Pittsburgh, 

jweree Denny 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 








SOUNDPROOFING 


PANELS isolate noisy machines, help meet the need for . . .« 


Cutting Down Industrial Din 


The problem of deadening noises 
around a plant is getting more serious 
all the time. Every time industry de- 
velops a new machine, the noise seems 
to get worse. 

Office noises, by contrast, have been 
reduced considerably: over the years. 
Today there are dozens of big firms like 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Celo- 
tex Corp., and Johne- Manville Corp. 
that have marketed tiles and other 
soundproofing materials for office ceil- 
ings, walls, or floors. But for large in- 
dustrial plants, the cost of such exten- 
sive soundproofing has often been out 
of reach—and not always effective. 
Modern industrial noises like those of 
huge electric generators or jet engines 
can seriously impair the hearing of a 
worker. The big effect, however, is still 
psychological. A worker distracted by 
plant noises doesn’t produce so effi- 
ciently as he might in quieter surround- 
ings. 

e Conference—Last month the noise 
experts of the country got together in 
Cleveland to discuss ways and means 
of controlling industrial noises. It was 
part of the 1952 Construction Confer- 
ence held at the headquarters of the 
Cleveland Engineering Society. Dr. 
R. L. Hanson of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, one of the speakers, had 
quite a bit to say about the psychologi- 
cal effects of industrial noises on work- 
ers: 

¢ Loudness and intensity of noise 
are not the only things that annoy the 
worker. In most cases, a machine op- 
erator isn’t disturbed at all by the noise 


his own machine 

does jangle his nerve 
controlled noise made by 
chines at unexpected times 

e The worker annoyed most 
when noises are jumbled together so 
that the source is unknown. 

e Sound can be measured by sci- 
entific instruments, but the ear of the 
worker determines the real effectiveness 
of a soundproofing job. Low-frequency 
noises (below 500 cycles per sec.) seem 
to be much less annoying than higher 
frequencies of the same _ intensity. 
Many noise problems can be licked by 
shifting sound from high to low fre- 
quencies as well as by lowering intensi- 
ties. 

e Age is a big 
of noisy working c 
between 25 and 40 vears are most likely 
to be bothered. Those under 25 don’t 
tire so quickly and can adapt to chang- 
ing conditions more easily. Older work- 
ers either have become accustomed to 
noisy working conditions, or their hear- 
ing has been impaired by their jobs or 
by advanced age 
¢ Outside Complaints—Besides jarring 
the nerves of workers and thereby cut- 
ting down their efficiency, noise bothers 
the neighbors. Not long ago a large 
department store in New York City 
put in a cooling system. It cooled 
beautifully, but the fans made a lot of 
neise. They were so in fact, that 
the neighbors complained to the city. 
Citv officials came around and shut 
down the cooling system on one of the 
hottest days of the year. This particular 


making. What 
is the erratic, un- 
other ma- 


factor in the effects 
nditions. Workers 


noisy, 
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Demonstration shows Rockwood FOAM flowing over tar pit — Rockwood FogFOAM discharging around pit. Note gas tank in background, 


Taming a dangerous neighbor 


Two million gallons of fuel oil are 
stored beneath a gas tank in a mid- 
west plant, leaving an exposed oil 
“seal” encircling the base of the tank. 
Shortage of material for a new oil 
tank forced this storage. 

Nearby, open tar pits prove a 
dangerous neighbor. 

Rockwood tamed the pits. . . and 
the oil seal, too... by a skilfully 
engineered fire-protection system. 
Through it, automatic devices release 


Rockwood FOAM which swiftly 


Plane Crash Fire is here controlled in seconds 
by Rockwood boy ... formed by 
adding Rockwood yt es r water, 

ineering it thro a Rockwood 
FogFOAM Nozzle. 


blankets the tar . . . Rockwood 
FogFOAM automatically covers the 
diked area around pit (in 37 seconds) 

.. and FogFOAM puts the oil seal 
under wraps. 

FOAM and FogFOAM result from 
a combination of water and a special 
Rockwood foam liquid, engineered 
through special Rockwood devices. 
The engineered water seals off oxygen, 
makes fires harmless. 

Rockwood installed FOAM and 
FogFOAM systems... two of many 


Globe-Shaped Hortonspheres, filled with 
butane, are here protected by specially 
designed, permanently piped Rockwood 
WaterFOG systems. 


kinds of Rockwood fire-fighting equip- 
ment... are typical of the way in 
which Sab as engineers water to 
cut fire losses. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER 
COMPANY 


Engineers Water... 
to Cut Fire Losses 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 





ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
132 HARLOW STREET 

WORCESTER 5, MASS. 

Please send me the 12-page, illustrated 
booklet, ‘15 Types of Fire Protection,” 
giving actual case histories of different 
types of fire control. 

















MORE PRODUCTION 
at 
LOWER COST 
with your 
PRESENT MANPOWER 


PRECISION INSPECTION EQUIPMENT 


Automatic gaging, classifying, 
and segregating machines 


Quality control gages 


Indicating comparators 

Standard precision gages 
Production and toolroom measuring Special gaging equipment 
instruments 

X-Ray continuous measurement 


Multiple dimension production gages gages 


MORE PRODUCTIVE MACHINE TOOLS 


Gear burring, burnishing and Thread and form grinders 


hamferi hi 
a Threading machines 


Micro-Form grinders Automatic welders 


Crushtrue grinding equipment Special machine tools 


TIME-SAVING THREADING TOOLS 


Solid taps Self-opening dieheads 


Collapsible taps Thread chasers 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Engineering and design Contract manufacturing 


Dies of all sizes Forms, threads, precision parts 


Tooling Special production machines 


Call, wire or write for a qualified Sheffield engineer to help 


ded FY + 
requir 





select equipment which best meets your exp 
Address CUSTOMER CONSULTATION SERVICE. 


the Sheltield corporation 


Ohio, U.S.A 
IMENTS e 
THREADING 


we 
Dayton 1] 2 
MACHINE 
\comek a) 


. MEA 7 NG N TR 


SERVIC >. 








story has a happy ending, for the de- 


partment store 


fans without too 
there are countles 


shutdowns have 
¢ Silencer—Ind\ 
Inc. of Hartford 
department stor 


multimillion-dollar 


few vears with 
The company i 
specialized  fielc 
proofing. Car 
founder of the 
his firm “quiet 
noise. 
Lemmerman 
manufacturers ar 
their heavy eq 
continue to think 
involved in offi 
dustrial silencing 


problem,” he poin 


noise has to be 
and such thing 
ings or hanging 
enough job.” 

Lemmerman | 
trolling indust 
“unit absorption 
four basic eleme1 

e Sound ti 
silence air-trans1 
ers, fans, and tl 

e Portable 
used singly, in p 
around noisy ope 
or chipping 

e Soundpr 
cially built door 
to keep noise eit! 

e Machiner 
be placed pen 
sides of a nois\ 
only cut the n 
duce it for th« 
closure. 

In addition t 
merman recomm 
as soundproofed 
to block the noisé 
machinery. Cost 
absorption is 
areas than typ 
proofing. 
¢ Experience—| 
has an impre: 
noises. It has sil 
gun manufactur 
fices and _ factori 
machines, large 
pany has develop 
jet-engine tests 
up with a devic 
to the ear-splitti 
nary pneumatic 

Lemmerman s 
future for cont: 
machines are 
dav,” he says 
ful—and that m 
noise is our busit 


; 


vas able to silence its 


much trouble. But 
cases where such 

st a lot of money. 

rial Sound Control 


Conn., which did the 


ob, has built up a 
business in the last 


ts “Silence Service.” 


ww the biggest in the 
of industrial sound- 
W. Lemmerman, 
mpany, boasts that 
nything that makes 


found that many 
inwilling to silence 
nent because they 
1 terms of the costs 
yundproofing. “In- 
in entirely different 
ts out. “Industrial 
topped at its source, 

oundproofed ceil- 
n't do a complete 


1 theorv about con- 
noises. He calls it 
breaks it down into 


that are used to 
1 noises from blow- 
nd barriers that are 
ir sets, and placed 
ms such as drilling 
1 rooms with spe- 
vindows, designed 
rin or out 
closures that can 
itly around three 
ichine. These not 
n the plant but re- 
itor within the en- 


four units, Lem- 
such installations 
that can be used 
yom whole banks of 
he claims, unit 
xpensive for large 
‘fice-type sound 


rman’s company 
ord for silencing 
firing ranges for 
10isv rooms in of 
ind all types of 
mall. The com- 
un-up mufflers for 


And it has just come 


t will put an end 
yund of the ordi- 
et drill 
nothing but a rosy 
More and more 
into use every 
ire more power- 
more noise. And 
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“RUBBER ACCORDION’ plays the tune 
in Westinghouse Laundromat! 


When you shift from wash-speed to spin-speed on a 
Westinghouse Laundromat, the actual gear shifting is done 
by a flexible little accordion-like gadget called a “bellows.” 

For some time this bellows had been made of special, 
extra-thin copper. But extra-thin copper kept getting more 
and more scarce...like many other things! So Westinghouse 
engineers started to explore for alternate materials which 
might serve as well, or better. They called on Firestone. 

Firestone research engineers and Westinghouse de- 
veloped a bellows made of a special synthetic rubber com- 
pound...one which out-performed the copper bellows...at 


30% of its cost. So here again, Westinghouse...and the 
consumer...got a better product, for less money. 

Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased 
resistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make 
your product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise 
or shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write 
and let our rubber research engineers help solve your prob- 
lem. In many cases this can be done with a stock part; in 
others with a specially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 
1A, Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 





Could your memory Save 


if your 


HE HEART of your business is accounts receivable. 
Without them you cannot keep it going. 


And should your records be destroyed by fire, flood, 


explosion—or lost through burglary or the you'd have 
to remember names and amounts owed before you could 


send out bills for sales already made. 


The chances are roughly a million to one that you 
couldn’t perform this memory feat—even though you had 


to try it to save your business. 


So what you need is Accounts Receivable insurance. 
This insurance protects you fully against loss in case 
you’re unable to bill your accounts because your records 
are gone. 





vour business... 


records were cestrove 


Ask your Travelers agent or broker full details of 


this low-cost insurance. Ask him also ab insurance for 


your sales records, blueprints, legal pers, and other 


valuable papers. 


This protection is as necessary to a business that sells 


goods or services as Fire insurance is on property. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring 
public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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_.. To Efficient Small-Car Diesel 


For a while this year, the diesel rac 
ing car really came into its own at the 
Indianapolis Speedway. The Cummins 
Diesel Special No. 28 qualified for the 
500-mi. Memorial Day race with a 
record-smashing speed of 138.01 mph. 

That was the high-water mark for the 
diesels that Cummins has been entering 
at Indianapolis. But No. 28 couldn't 
sustain the pace. In the race itself, it 
was never a factor among the leaders. 
It was left behind by the faster pickup 
of gasoline-powered cars. After 175 
mi., No. 28 was forced out by turbo- 
supercharger trouble. 
¢ New Field—The entering of No. 28 
and its predecessors was no sporting 
whim of Cummins Engine Co. It was 
part of a long-sustained campaign by the 
company to bring diesels into use in 
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taxicabs and other small commercial 
vehicles. 

The diesels are capturing an ever- 
increasing share of the large engine mar- 
ket. Railroads are going over to them 
almost completely; bus companies have 
increased their use of diesels in recent 
years; more and more of the engines are 
being used in trucks and for other in- 
dustrial applications. 

The Indianapolis entry was to test 
progress in the development of lighter, 
faster engines. Don Cummins, vice- 
president of the company, was pleased 
with the performance. “It was our 
hope,” he said, “to prove that an engine 
of this type could be driven at sustained 
speed for a considerable distance with- 
out smoking. It did just that.” 

For the racing car, Cummins engi- 








GIVE YOUR 
PRODUCTION 


From loading platform to production line 
there’s a Wayne industrial Lift to save 
time, labor and money. Wayne Lifts 
include tilting dock, ramps, sidewalk ele- 
vators, dock lifts, materials lifts, cross- 
over bridges, and truck service lifts. Each 
is custom engineered to your plant. De- 
signed and built to safely move materials 
faster at lower costs. 


Wayne Industrial Lifts are “precision- 
eered” in construction. Made to last for 
years without trouble. Wayne Engineers 
are materials handling experts . . . skilled 
in designing Wayne Lift Systems for im- 
proved production. Write today for the 
new Wayne Booklet on Industrial Lifts. 


LIFT DIVISION—IRONTON, OHIO 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
SALISBURY, MARYLAND 




















Early in 1948, arrangements were made 
to warehouse Arabol Adhesives in 
Atlanta — for faster, more efficient 
service to the major industrial firms of 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Florida, Tennessee and Alabama. 
Within two years, the continuous de- 
velopment of Southern Industry had 
made it necessary to replace these 
warehouse facilities with a modern,com- 
pletely equipped factory. Thus Plant 


In ATLANTA—One of 
10 ARABOL PLANTS and WAREHOUSES 


—a nation-wide organization serving 
major users of industrial adhesives 








We operate on the belief that, for 
each particular adhesives application, 
there is one adhesives formula that 
can serve you best. 


You can learn about Arabol Ad- 
hesives only by trying them and by 
evaluating the services of our Technical 
and Service Staffs. Call upon these 
services—from the plant or warehouse 
nearest you. From whichever source, 





From our Atlanta Plant 
we are privileged to serve the 
leaders of Southern Industry 

with adhesives for 1000 end 


uses. Some of these are for. . . 





BOOKBINDING 
BOTTLE LABELING 
CAN LABELING 
CARTON SEALING 
CASE SEALING 
DRINKING CUPS 


ENVELOPES 
PACKAGE WRAPPING 
PAPER BOXES 

PAPER CONVERTING 
PAPER MILK BOTTLES 
PIPE LAGGING 








No. 6 in the nationwide Arabol service 
organization came into being. 

Today from any of ten Arabol 
plants and warehouses—and five labo- 
ratories—the user of industrial adhe- 
sives can call upon 67 years of pioneer- 
ing. He can be sure of one standard 
of quality for any given specification. 
In these 67 years, some 10,000 adhe- 
sives formulas have been developed in 
Arabol laboratories—each meeting a 
specific need for a special adhesive to 
meet some particular step in a cus- 
tomer’s manufacturing, labeling, pack- 
aging or shipping. 


L— = 
Nn Oe 
== = 

| oo 


tHe ARABOL manuracturinec co. 
Executive Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


CPICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOSANGELES + ST.LOUIS + ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + PORTLAND, ORE. + ITASCA, TEX. + LONDON, ENG. 
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a 


you will be drawing upon 67 years 
of pioneering; you will be assured 
of uniformity in products. In the 
event of disaster or economic need in 
one area, you will be served from 
another plant. 


We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own 
plant—under your particular working 
conditions—for your specific require 
ments. That is the one kind of testing 
that assures you of satisfactory results. 
Your inquiry to Department 61 will 
bring a prompt response. 


Adhesives ? 
ARABOL ! 


Pntornge 


we 4: 
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diesel engines have 
been too big, too heavy, and 
too costly . 

DIESELS starts on p. 47 
neers took the latest production en- 
gine, putting in ement parts of 
lighter metal wher possible. ‘The 
commercial version this engine is 
offered as standard pment by five 
makers of trucks two bus com- 
panies. 
¢ Cheaper—The i ing popularity 
of diesels has been « to the fact that 
thev are cheaper t ite than gaso 
line or other int ymbustion en 
gines. 

Ihe ordinary ga igine requires 
a highly refined isily vaporized 
fuel. A gaseous m f fuel and air 
is compressed in tl ngine and then 
exploded by a sparh 

In the diesel, a ympressed rap 
idlv and in a hig! itio than in the 
gasoline engine. ‘I jet of liquid 
diesel fuel is spra ito the cvlinder 
I'he fuel is ignited by the extreme tem 
perature to which ¢t ir has been 
raised by the rap npression. No 
spark is used 

Because the f injected after 
compression, it burn ich more evenly 
and with less of an sion than in a 
gasoline engine. | en burning of 
diesel fuel provid nore efficient 
power than the ex n of gasoline 
Ordinarily, a dies¢ wine gives more 
miles per gallon th omparable gaso 
line engine. Since d | fuel has also 
been cheaper than oline, there has 
been a double savin 
¢ Disadvantages—Despite this, 
have not been the answer to more efh- 
cient pleasure car operation. The en 
gines have been too too heavy, and 
too costly. Diesel mah have been ex 
perimenting with smaller engines, and 
a few are in prod on (BW-—Sep.8 
"51,p58). None of th has been able 
to match gasoline gines in pickup, 
though. Cummin icing car is just 
one step in the s¢ for a small, effi 
in cars and 


diesels 


cient diesel engine 
small trucks. 

As the dicsels ha cept nearer to 
small-car usefulne problem has 
popped up. Diesel fu heap for years, 
is rising in price. The fuel, along with 
kerosene, stove oil ngine fuel, and 
heating oil, is a middle distillate of 
crude oil. Increased use in jets has 
boosted the pric« f the distillates 
(BW—Jul.28’51,p9 [here are also 
rumors that the federal tax on diesel 
fuel may be boosted to the level of gas 

If that happens, and the producers’ 
price continues to rise, the technical 
advantages of diesels may be erased by 
the operating cost. 
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Pp | US Quality Control of the 
Most Exacting Type 














P; vodlisis Tubing of the Highest 
v Quality and Dependability 





SCORE 3 


for SUMMERILL Cold Drawn Seamless Steel Tubing 


Our product range covers the fields of mechanical, pressure, aircraft and diesel tubing— 
in sizes up to 114” outside diameter. If you’re a user of these items, we'd like to make the 
point that our new plant these days is shipping out the finest tubing in Summerill history 
(that’s saying something!) .. . and that you can be definitely sure of trouble-free material 
when you specify Summerill. @ Let us supply your tubing footage requirements. Mechanical 
and aircraft grades are available on faster deliveries than our other lines. 


_ Summa TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 


COLUMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 











wen ares SPECIALIZING IN COLD DRAWN SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 





Radar assembly line: The small gunsight 
radar sets (above) for fighter planes are 
the first produced on an assembly-line 
basis, claims General Electric Co. Angle 
and range computations are automatic. 
All the fighter pilot has to do is keep 
the enemy on the crosshairs of his gun 
sight. 
s 

The new Douglas DC7 superliner will 
use titanium instead of steel in engine 
E . Bara» nacelles and some frames and landing- 
It’s obvious that Al Ocsorf is on the ragged edge! That's because gear doors, Douglas Aircraft Co. an- 
figure work and record keeping in his company have doubled and nounced this week. Principal advantage 
tripled. No need for you to have frayed nerves. Just depend on of the new wonder metal: It has the 


>» — \ > » € oOo 
Comptometer machines to save you time, temper, and money! strength of steel, but weighs only 56% 
; as much. Use of titanium for steel in 


The world-famous Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machines nacelles will save about 200 Ib. 


. wa o 
have the exclusive three-way Error Control that absolutely elimi- Sal dilt Sconcitinn Gar selteedl eam 


nates mistakes caused by faulty stroke. Other important features le'a how featiene of the mew M007 diced’ 
give you unparalleled speed, accuracy, and ease of operation: locomotive produced at General Motors’ 
Electro-Motive Div. in LaGrange, III. 
Floating Towch—puts wings on fingers! Eight large coil springs distribute weight 
Operator works at top speed with minimum of effort. evenly over the 12 wheels. Power is 
Instantaneous Answer Registration—no delays; applied by six, instead of four, traction 
no old-fashioned cranks or levers; no extra motions. motors. The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 


Easy-to-Read Answer Dials—no confusing zeros Paul & Pacific RR. is using the first 
SD7’s for 80-mph. passenger service, 


shown to left of answer. Big “boxcar” numerals. ‘ . : 
freight hauling, and switching. 


Decimal Points in Natural Position e 
—conveniently numbered by column. #3 Lead acid batteries have to be recharged 
And so easy to use! Anyone in your fi only once every six months if they are 
office can operate a Comptometer. . stored in a warehouse at 32F, says Na- 
tional Assn. of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses. At ordinary air temperatures, 
recharging is necessary every one to 
four weeks. 


Call your nearest Comptometer Repre- 
sentative today. He'll show you what 
the new machines can do for you. 


COMPTOMETER Big changes may be in store for the 


electrical insulation field when Samica 
ate. ©. 8. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
(electric and non-electric models) 


Corp. gets its new Rutland (Vt.) plant 
going. It will produce continuous sheets 
of mica-like Samica paper from mine 
waste and scrap mica on a special 


The DuaL-Action Comptometer 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing (ons machine with the advan- . : 
Co., and sold exclusively by its Comptometer tages of Two) is one of four French paper machine. The process may 
Division, 1738 Nerth Paulina St., Chicago 22, new Comptometers. Electric permit reactivation of many worked-out 
Illinois. Offices in all principal cities. and non-electric models. U.S. mines 


FELT @ TARRANT 
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for colored concrete floors 
and sidewalks use COLORUNDUM 


All over the nation modern building design trowelled into the fresh 
now includes the use of Colorundum in colored concrete concrete topping 
floors, sidewalks, roof decks, industrial 

and other walkways and driveways. Colorundum is used 

widely in exteriors or interiors... as a 

wear-resistant and colorful concrete topping of 

long life... at practically the average 

cost of ordinary concrete. Decorative color 

combinations are often employed of red, fs 
maroon, brown, green, dark green, french grey, black. 

Colorundum is a dry powder ready for use, 

composed of coloring mediums, fused aggregates, 

water-repellent and hardening elements. 

Colorundum is dusted on and floated and trowelled into 

the fresh concrete topping. The non-slip, 

non-metallic surface makes it an ideal flooring on 


new concrete or when replacing 
old concrete floors or sidewalks. Colorundum power plant floor Colorundum industrial floor 


HORN ‘oe 


A.C. HORN COMPANY, Ine. wu. 1s 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Please send me [] complete data on 
COLORUNDUM 
Manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. © Los Angeles - San Francisco - Houston 
Chicago Toronto SUBSIDIARY OF SUN CHEMICAL CORP. 


Colorundum central fire station floor 


GD (0 free copy of your 
96-page Construction 
Data Handbook 


NAM 
FIRM NAME. 


ADDRESS, 





$237, 000 NEW Propucts 
y Equipment 
pe drilling 


gars 


An investment of $237,000 is 
often necessary to buy and transport 
the equipment required to START 
drilling for oil. In order to drill 
as deep as 8000-feet another $75,000 
or more, to cover labor and supplies 
will probably be needed. Despite this 
initial investment, there is always the 
chance of missing the “pay sands” and 
that the well will be “dry”. 
See. Gerrit Plastic Tote Box 
So you see that the oil business is a “risk | Lt eo’. ‘% A custom-made tote box of Royalite 
business. It offers the challenge of 7* eee. lastic has replaced 10 different wooden 
substantial rewards to the aggressive and ™™ a soon at the Winchester Repeating 
enterprising companies and individuals in —— ne fi. | Arms Co. plant in New Haven, Conn. 
America who keep up the never-ending The plastic box, besides being cheaper, 
search for new crude oil reserves. Incen- {AWRY 2 does a more efficient job of carrying 
tive, therefore, is the stimulant which makes rifle stocks from machine to machine on 
it possible for SUNRAY and other pro- gy gone a eg 

; “3 . wach stock fits snugly into grooves 
ducers to discover a steadily increasing molded to its contours, compared with 
volume of oil and natural gas reserves. mi | — > wooden boxes, where stocks were placed 
The high cost of replacing these reserves MV = y | in felt-lined compartments. The grooves 
is clear evidence of the necessity for | oe? oS prevent the stocks rattling around and 


the oil depletion allowance. Ae os A damaging each other 

. The Winchester box is 24 in. long, 
It is SUNRAY’s continuing policy to use the ° a 19 in. wide, and 7 in. deep. It sits lush 
most modern geophysical and exploratory — on its conveyer belt, while the larger 
help in determining WHERE to drill, and wooden boxes protruded several inches. 
h » aifichens ditiinn aad esiliaadic The boxes can be nested or stacked at 
=e oe — ; ' , 8 aa il 8 right angles to one another. 

methods possible in its search for oil. 2 Manufacturer of the new box is 


Bassons Industries Corp. Bassons’ box 


SUNRAY takes its share of these risks . is far cheaper than plastic boxes pre- 
and is finding its share of oil under : ‘ viously injection-molded for internal 
a system of competitive enterprise =| ’ plant operation because of a cheaper 
which we must not lose — for ' mold. The mold for the Winchester 
SUNRAY’s progress and America’s } 7 box costs about $500, as compared with 
progress go hand in hand. Although SUNRAY contracts $35,000 for previous models. Win- 





ries : chester says the initial cost per box is 
for the drilling of its wells, 3 $14, which is several times that of the 


$36-million was invested during wooden ones, but the plastic box has a 
1951 in leases, development, # life expectancy of eight to 12 years as 


drilling, refinery, pipe line against a year for the wooden box. 
9 + : e Source: Bassons Industries Corp., 


gasoline and other equipment 1432 West Farms Rd. Bronx, N. Y. 
to improve our capital facilities. 


a= Battery Preserver 
— Auto battery caps designed to pre- 


serve Ww ater, pre vent corrosion, and 
s U tal wb A Y @ ) | L Cc °o te Pp °o ® A T |  @ ) N warm of overcharge have been intro- 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG e TULSA, OKLA duced by Industrial Research, Inc. 
[he new Hydrocaps contain a palla- 
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Water 
with a 
Southern 
Accent 


Chances are, the pioneer 
who discovered it didn’t 
realize that he had found 
the best-tasting water in 
America. Or that this water 
would play a great role in 
making whiskey. 

But the pure, clear spring 
water of Kentucky and 
southern Indiana is now 
famous for the fine flavor it 
lends to whiskey during dis- 
tilling. 

You'll find many Schenley 
distilleries in the regions 
where this water with a 
“southern accent” flows cold 
and clear. In fact, ever since 
Schenley began making 
whiskey, it has located its 
distilleries near pure, deep, 
delicious springs. 

Not only the water, but 
everything that goes into 
the making of Schenley 
whiskies must be the finest. 
A complete network of 
quality controls guards the 
whiskies from the time the 
grain is grown till the whis- 
key is in your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 











How Many Water Coolers 
Are Enough? 


G-E Work Center Plan for Water Cooler Placement offers a 
new formula for quick, easy check of your own water facilities 


This plan brings new information on the 
selection and placement of water coolers. 
Based on a recent General Electric study 
of efficiency in drinking water layouts, it 
tells you how to locate water coolers to 
cut wasted man-hours and save payroll 
dollars year after year. 


FITS ALMOST ANYWHERE — Ali 
models take less space then an 
ordinary office chair. 


Whether you are planning new construc- 
tion or merely wish to analyze your pres- 
ent facilities, the G-E Work Center Plan 
gives you the answer. Send the coupon 
for your copy of the free booklet which 
will help you determine exactly how 
many water coolers are enough for you. 


a 7 


ANGLE-STREAM, NON-SQUIRT 
BUBBLER—Avoids water dripping 
back. Slotted nozzle. 


DIAL THE WATER TEMPERATURE 
—Contro! knob easily reached, 
concealed against tampering. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


FR t x J llustrated booklet giving savings table, 
@ 5-step method, and typical floor plan. 


“> 
Pee ee ee “SS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SECTION BW-4 
AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
1 am interested in learning more about the G-E Work Center Plan. 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY. ZONE 











dium catalyst, wh 
the battery's ¢ 
oxygen back into 
do not dry out 
The caps, whicl 
become hot wher 
charging. Prol 
which is responsi 
all battery failure 


onverts 95% 
hydrogen au 
r so that the « 


ormally feel warm 
battery is over 
overcharging, 
ibout 60% of 
in easily be rem- 
edied by adjusting t voltage regulator 
when the caps get Hydrocaps also 
catch sulfuric a nog and wash it 
back into the Chis keeps the 
acidity at an effi t level and protects 
cables, holders iw, and electrical 
terminals from n, which can be 
very costly 
e Source: Indust 
Miami 42, Fla 
e Price: $2.85 fo 


Research, Inc., 


yf three 


ee 


? Wit yi 


Island Sink 


No matter kitchen task the 
housewife is performing, her sink is 
only a step awa\ the new Midway 
(above). American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. has moved the sink from 
its usual spot under the window out 
into the. center of t oom. Of course, 
you need a good room to begin 
with. 

The Midway 
374 in. by 44 in 
sink wells and an 816-sq. in. drain 
board. 

The entire sink t s made of cast 
iron thickly coatec ith acid-resisting 
enamel. It come vhite and various 
pastel shades 

A new type of f t has been de 
signed especially f this island sink 
It is set in the center, where it can be 
easily reached from any point around 
the unit. The fa has streamlined 
twin-lever handles; with one hand, vou 
can control hot or 1 water or a mix- 
ture of both. A flexible spray attach 


rectangular unit 
has two full-size 
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Manufacturers across the nation are finding 
U. S. Royalite the answer to profitab 
small-quantity production in the face of 


ever-rising production costs, 


This amazingly durable, but lightweight 
plastic can be perfectly formed on low-cost 
equipment with conventional techniques 
It is available in sheets color-permeated 
throughout and prefinished to your 
specifications, You eliminate post graining 
finishing and painting costs. 


Standard or flame-resistant U. S. Rovalite 
can be sawed, sheared, sanded, punched nailed, 
bolted, riveted, sewed and cemented 
It is available soft as leather or hard as steel 


In mass production operations, tough 
U.S. Rovalite cuts damage losses 
stands up against rough assembly line handling. 


Analyze your products against the many 
advantages of U. S. Royalite check-listed below. 
Let the engineering staff of United States 
Rubber Company show you how you may 
improve your products‘ and cut production 
costs with adaptable U. S. Royalite. 

Write Dept. BR-2. 


GH! 
TOV ecsatil 5. Royalite... 


Cost-saving Solution to Hundreds of Product Problems! 















“ 
’ 

































CHECK LIST of U. S. Royalite advantages: 


¥ Standard or Flame-resistant y Easily formed on low-cost tools 
¥ Lightweight Prefinished to your specifications 
Vv 
¥ Tough ¥ Color-permeated throughout 
¥ Non-splintering v Available in sheets 
v¥ Non-warping, non-corrosive v¥ Stable under changing atmos- 
v Impervious to oils, most acids, pheric conditions 
alkalies v Exceptional electrical insulating 
v Highly resistant to impact qualities 


¥ Waterproof, stainproof ¢ Low rate of heat conductivity 

































i@uNITED STATES RUBBER 


2638 NORTH PULASKI ROAD 








« CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 

















20 great features 


that mean finer performance at lower cost 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for your job—plus 
economy—in the Loadmaster or the Thriftmaster engine. 
BLUE-FLAME COMBUSTION: High efficiency combustion chamber 
squeezes all available power from fuel. 

POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel to meet exact 
requirements of engine load and speed with 2-way controlled 
ignition. 

FULL LENGTH JACKET WATER COOLING: Water jackets completely 
surround each cylinder for more complete cooling. 
SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 special types of lubri- 
cation to lengthen engine life. 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, safe shifting —elimi- 
nates ‘“double-clutching.” 

DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH: One single-disc spring provides posi- 
tive engagement, reduces wear. 

HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, stronger tooth sec- 
tion gives extra durability. 

STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better gear alignment, 
better tooth contact on medium- and heavy-duty models. 
SINGLE-UNIT REAR AXLE HOUSING: No bolts, no joints, formed from 
tubular beams to withstand heavy loads. 

FULL SIZE REAR AXLE INSPECTION PLATE: Saves time and trouble on 
inspections during regular maintenance. 

SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving splines mate directly 
with wheel hubs on heavy-duty models. No bolts to loosen 
or permit oil leaks. 

BALL-GEAR STEERING: Free rolling steel balls between worm and 
nut cut friction, save wear. 

“TWIN-ACTION” HEAVY-DUTY REAR BRAKES: Two cylinders in each 
brake, gives safer, more positive braking. 

“TORQUE-ACTION” LIGHT-DUTY BRAKES: Make full use of truck momen- 
tum for greater stopping power. 

BONDED BRAKE LININGS: Rivetless linings on light- and medium- 
duty models nearly double lining life. 

BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a double walled, all 
welded steel unit of great strength. 


FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB: Minimizes vibration and driver fatigue. 
HEAVY-DUTY CHANNEL TYPE FRAME: Deep channel-section side rails 
give maximum rigidity. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built as separate match- 
ing units for greater strength and safety. Widest color choice 
at no extra cost. 


10 straight years 


as first choice of America’s truck buyers 


Year after year—for 10 straight truck-production 
years—truck users have picked Chevrolet over any 
other truck in the field. They get more truck for less 
money. They get great truck features at lowest cost. They 


save with Chevrolet. 


I: YOU have a job for a truck . . . Chevrolet 
has the truck for the job. 


Chevrolet trucks list for less. They work long 
and dependably for rock bottom wages. They 
bring you great truck features that save money 


on operation and upkeep. 


These are the solid facts that lead more truck 


users, year after year, to choose Chevrolet 





utility per dollar 
atti for fewer dollars 


—s 
i 


{Continuation of standard 
equipment and trim illus 
trated is dependent on 
availability of moterial.) 


trucks over any other make. That goes for 
fleet buyers and single truck buyers. It’s true 
for farm, industry and commercial use. 


In your business, Chevrolet trucks can cut 


hauling or delivery costs. And today, as 


always, saving money is about the best way to 
y : y 


make money. Give your Chevrolet dealer a call, 
and talk it over. Chevrolet Division of General MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 
Motors, Detroit 2. Michigan. THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 























We serve many industries — 
MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


Wherever there is a chemical or food processing plant t 
planned or built, paving machinery needed for building hig! 
or airfields, or rolling mills required for producing ferro. 
non-ferrous metals, call on Blaw-Knox. The engineering br 
the manufacturing facilities and the organization to get ‘“‘prio 
jobs and plants into operation quickly are at your disposal! 

a single responsibility. A check of Blaw-Knox products 
activities will indicate whether or not we can serve you as 


Basic Products for Industry 


ROLLS FOR STEEL & NON-FERROUS MILLS © COMPLETE CHEMICAL & PROCESSIN 
ROLLING MILLS & AUXILIARY MACHINERY @ RADIO, TELEVISION & TRANSMISSION 





OPEN STEEL FLOORING ®@ HEAVY STEEL CASTINGS 


. 

. 

. 

© PREFABRICATED PIPING SYSTEMS © HEAT & CORROSION RESISTING ALL 
wi CASTINGS 

~ 

> 


STEEL FORMS FOR CONCRETE CONSTR 
CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


OPEN HEARTH PURNACE EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
CHEMICAL & FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
@ CONCRETE & ASPHALT ROAD PAVING 
MACHINERY ; 


OPERATING AND SALES DIVISIONS—Blow-Knox © Blaw-Knox Sprinkler*® © Buflovak Equir 
Bufiovok Midwest Co. ¢ Chemical Plants* « The Foote Company, inc.** © Lewis Foundry & Machine © N 
Alloy Steel © Pittsburgh Rolls * Power Piping © Union Stee! Castings 

*Operctes os a division of Blaw-Knox Construction Co. **Subsidiory of Blow-Knox Company 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE—Biaw-Knox Company, 2104 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Po 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—Export Department, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Distributors and representatives throughout the world. 


BLAW-KNOX 
COMPANY 
A Pacemaker for American Initiative and Ingenuity 


Below Composite View of Blaw-Knox Compcny Plants. 




















ment reaches any portion of the sink. 
The drain is opened and closed by 
turning a dial on the side of the unit. 
The area below the sink and drain- 
board is storage space. On the sink 
well side is a large compartment for 
pots, pans, and cleaning equipment, 
with plenty of space left over for a 
disposer unit. The other side of the 
cabinet has drawers and shelves for cut- 
lery, bowls, utensils, and staple gro- 
ceries. Shelves inside the cabinet doors 
hold condiments and soap. ‘I'wo elec- 
trical outlets have been provided on 
the outside of the cabinet for connect- 
ing appliances. 
e Source: American Radiator € Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
e Price: About $400. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A plastic container for passenger-car 
batteries has been’ introduced by 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc., ‘T'ren- 
ton, N. J. The manufacturer claims 
the Kathanode Poly-Red is __ the 
“strongest, lightest, toughest container 
built,” that it is unaffected by battery 
acids, does not become brittle in sub- 
zero weather, and will not warp in 
extreme heat. 
° 

Subminiature selenium diodes (} in. 
long) have been developed for use in 
computers, hearing aids, and other 
equipment where space is at a pre- 
mium and operation takes place in 
an ambient temperature range of 
—60C to +100C. The selenium 
diodes are available for output volt- 
ages of 20, 40, 60, and 80 volts at av- 
erage output currents of 200 micro- 
amperes and 1.5 milliamperes from 
International Rectifier Corp. 1521 E. 
Grand Ave., E] Segundo, Calif. 


e 
A floating bait box of lightweight 
plastic for live bait has been an- 
nounced by Parker Plastic Products, 
Houston, Tex. The box is a cylinder, 
24 in. by 104 in., with lattice-work 
openings to provide proper circulation 
of water for bait like minnows, shrimp, 
or crawfish. The top is held in place 
by an elastic cord. Price is $1.00 post- 
paid. 
> 

A d.c. motor with low inertia (small 
diameter armature) and high flux 
(strong field) for fast-reversing ma- 
chines uses two electric currents to 
impose, briefly, several times normal 
voltage on both motor armature and 
field. It will soon be available with 
associated generator and electronic 
controls in sizes from 1 hp. to 500 
hp., according to its manufacturer, 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SKF 
DESIGN ENGINEER 


SKF 
FIELD ENGINEER 


they add capacity for quality in quantity 


scsi’ Field Engineers found out that industry wants more 
bearings, more quickly, and what types. 


@cs Design Engineers and Plant Engineers worked out 
the way to see that you get them. 


The answer is a 30.4% increase in manufacturing area, 
in the form of expansion of two Philadelphia 
plants, of the Shippensburg, Pa., plant, and 
an entirely new plant in Altoona, Pa. 
Ss started early, worked fast, and will 
be ready on time. In addition, of course, 
modernization and maintenance of exist- 
ing facilities have kept pace with demand. 
As always, you can depend on (SIF todo 
everything possible to help you put the 
right bearing in the right place — at the 
right time. 7318 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 








High cost of services 
makesthe home agrow- 
ing market for tools and 
materials for do-it- 
yourself householders. 











Garbage 

Disposal Unit 

Dishwasher 

Freezer 

Mixer 

Pressure Cooker 
6 Range 

Refrigerator 











Th 





GADGETS, TOOLS, MATERIALS crowd into modern home, as householders find themselves doing more and more of the work that 


The New Do-It-Yourself Market: 


Eight hours a day, five days a week, 
the man behind the desk pushes 
through his quota of papers, problems, 
and people at the speed that is ex- 
pected of a 20th century office worker. 
Come evening and the weekend, how- 
ever, he’s likely to swap his pin stripes 
for bluejeans and step back a century 
or two. More and more, the people of 
the 1950's are beginning to resemble 
their pioneer forebears in one important 


60 


respect This is the age of do-it 
yourself. 

It’s not like the 1650's, of course. 
The early settlers would have been 
bemused by the tools and materials of 
today’s weekend carpenters—modern 
industry has seen to that, But the fact 
remains that in any suburb any week- 
end, the master of the house is apt to 
turn into his own handyman. He’s 
painting the porch, patching a, pipe, 


or building an open-air fireplace so he 
can roast weenies in the garden. 
¢ Cost-Cutter—If uu ask him why, 
the chances are that he'll say, “It costs 
too much to get someone else to do 
it.” Even though his own pay check 
is bigger than it used to be, by the 
time he has taken care of his family 
and paid his taxes hasn’t much left 
to meet the high costs of services. 

I'he housewife found out about this 
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* } Automatic Heater 
2 Washing Machine 
23 Clothes Dryer 
4 Paints 
5 Brushes, Rollers 
© troner 


4) 
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a le i 


the hired girl or repairman used to handle. 


Part | 


first. Everyone knows how _better- 
paving jobs have suctioned the old-time 
servant practically off the sociological 
map (page 79). Household appliances 
have moved in to fill the vacuum left 
when the hired girl skipped off to 
greener fields. 

Now the same squeeze is showing 
up in other lines. The youngsters who 
used to mow your lawn can afford to 
stay in school longer; some are being 
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drafted. The upcoming crop of youn 
men to replace them is relatively small 
(BW—Dec.8’51,p146). 

The result is that the ones who are 
left can name their price. 

It may be that the services have not 
vet found ways to lower their costs as 
production and some _ distribution 
lines—the supermarket, for one—have 
done. Mass production only recently 
entered the home-building _ business. 
Whether it can ever find a footing in 
the services is a question. 

In any case, the high cost of labor 
is the overwhelming, immediate reason 
the home owner turns to his paint 
brush and his power tool in his spare 
time. But it’s not the only reason. 
«More People, More Chores—Just 
plain population growth boosted the 
do-it-vourself trend. There are more 
people, more households, more homes 
to work on (BW—May31’52,p42). In 
1940 there were some 602,600 housing 
starts; in 1951 there were over 1- 
million. More people live in homes 
they own—51% of all dwelling units 
were occupied by owners in 1950, 
against 44% in 1940. The owner has 
a pride of possession that brings out the 
tinkerer in him. 

Changed living habits helped the 
trend along. Suburbanization goes 
hand in hand with more houses. That 
means not only more homes, but more 
lawns and gardens to tend. The shorter 
work week gives the master more time 
to put in on household chores. 
¢ Experienced Tinkerers—W hat’s more, 
ex-veterans of World War II know 
what to do with machines and tools. 
So do the men and women who worked 
in war plants. A flood of books and 
publications on “how to” subjects is on 
tap to help the novices. As J. E. Ratner, 
editor of Better Homes & Gardens 
magazine, puts it, “We are becoming 
a nation of mechanics and tinkerers” 
(page 70). 

Ratner thinks, though, that the 
trend has roots in something deeper. 
The home itself, he says, is more of 
a hobby than it used to be. He lays 
that to the years of insecurity and fear 
that have been with us since 1929— 
the depression, the war, the threat of 
atomic war ahead. All this may have 
created or fed the urge to have a re- 
treat from the perils of the world out- 
side. 

For the manufacturer, the challenge 
of this market is that one development 
leads to another. Women who icin 
beauty parlors to give themselves their 
own permanents (page 64) want home 
hair dryers as a next step. The manu- 
facturer’s job is to diagnose the market, 
keep a jump ahead of it. 





Steel fabrication 
problem got you 








@ Tell International to tackle 
your project puzzler. 

Confidence is the clue to Inter- 
national Steel’s outstanding rec- 
ord of solving difficult steel fab- 
rication problems — confidence 
that comes only from years of 
specialized experience — fur- 

ered by a never-ending interest 
in finding new and better ways to 
work with steel. You can be 
confident that your problem will 
be licked to your liking. Write 
and tell us about it today —ad- 
dressed to Special Projects Di- 
rector, please. 


A rigid frame struc 
ture by International 
meeting the specifica- 
tions for a school g ym- 
nasium, 





INTERNATIONAL STEEL is a prime 
source for: Structural Steel; Steel Build- 
ing Products; Warehouse Steel; Stand- 
ard Steel Buildings; Farm Buildings; 


Aviation Buildings; Revolving Door 
Entrances; Industrial Doors; Railroad 
Products; Stainless Steel Products; 
Lindsay 


ERNATIONAL 
E COMPANY 


1923 EDGAR STREET 


INT 
STE 






EVANSVILLE INDIANA, U.S.A, 
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The non-porous surface of a 
superior coated stock called 
Waretone...a paper unrivaled 
for brilliant printing results. 


We TONE 


is a creation of the McLaurin-Jones 
Company, one of America’s oldest gum- 
ming and coating specialists, who manu- 
facture the widest range of gummed and 
coated papers in this country. 


Whatever your gummed or coated paper 
problem, McLaurin-Jones has the solu- 
tion on paper. . . ready to ship to you 
from one of its four plants strategically 
located to serve the nation’s major in- 
dustrial areas. 


McLAURIN-JONES Co. 


Menutacturers of the widest range of Gummed and Coated 

Papers in this country, such as: Old Tavern, Gold and 

Patna Metallics, Ware Postcard, Petee Be Reproduction 
veows, Bive Star and Tangletoo' Sealing 

laskraft Strappin: Srreeaing Tepe 

Glaskraft i tecins Tape, Solseal Waterproof Tape 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFICES IN: 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © CINCINNATI @ LOS ANGELES 


Mills located ot 
Brookfield & Wore, Moss. * Grand Rapids, Mich. & Homer, lo. 
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THE DO-IT-YOURSELF MARKET: PART I! 


Industry Strikes It Rich 


Paint 


When Tom Sawyer got his friends 
to whitewash a fence for him, he capi- 
talized on a deep-seated human urge— 
the itch to paint things. Manufactur- 
ers, themselves accomplished students 
of human nature, have been doing the 
same thing on a large scale since about 
the middle of World War II. They are 
selling more paint and more brushes to 
home owners today than ever before. 

Surveys by national home publica- 
tions show how big the paint-it-yourself 
trend has become. Better Homes & 
Gardens magazine reports that 84% of 
the families it interviewed buy interior 
paint themselves, and 69% do their 
own smearing. Collier's sets the figure 
at 80%, Successful Farming says 89% 
do their own painting. 
¢ Followup—Manufacturers have lent 
the trend a willing hand by developing 
new kinds of paints and applicators. 
Because the home owner doesn’t have 
time to learn the skills of the profes- 
sional, these products must be easy to 
use. 

e Applicators—One of the first moves 
toward simplification was the “roller- 
coater”—wooden or metal cylinder cov- 
ered with some kind of spongy mate- 
rial and equipped with a_ handle, 
something like a minute lawn roller. 
This gadget rolls, rather than brushes, 
the paint onto a wall or ceiling. The 
job is less messy, and the paint goes on 
more evenly and without brush marks. 

Professional painters had been happy 

with rollers for years. But until World 
War II caused a shortage of Chinese 
pig bristle, manufacturers were leery of 
throwing so strange-looking a tool at 
the consumer. As it turned out, con- 
sumers liked the rollers fine. A big 
New York hardware and hg ong store 
says that its roller sales have almost 
doubled each year since 1947. 
e Paints—In 1942 the first resin emul- 
sion paints came on the market. This 
type of paint, unlike the old-time oil 
and lead mixture, can be thinned with 
water. It goes on almost all surfaces 
without any primer or undercoater, 
dries even:and solid with only one coat. 
Pioneers in this field included National 
Chemical & Mfg. Co. and Sherwin-Wil- 
liams. 

In 1949 an entirely different type of 
wall finish appeared: Latex emulsion 
paint. This had a synthetic rubber 
base. It had all the advantages of its 
resin predecessor, with one big extra: 
It could be washed. Trade names now 
on the market include Spred-Satin, 


Super Kem Tone, Wallhide, Flow Kote. 
All are aimed directly at the home 
owner rather than the professional 
painter. 

¢ Volume—Paint ompanies them- 
selves, playing both the professionals 
and the amateurs, are loath to give out 
comparative figures on sales to each 
group. Distributors and retailers, how 
ever, admit that individual consumers 
are taking a bigger share of their total 
paint offering each ir. Merit Paint 
Supply, Inc., New York, says that its 
sales to home rs are “very defi- 
nitely” greater now than five vears ago. 
Another wholesale-retail outfit makes 
this guess: In 1942 its sales to profes- 
sionals (including paint for industrial 
jobs) and amateurs divided up some- 
thing like 90%-1' Today the pro- 
portion is inore like 75%-25% 


Wood 


Plenty of housel who admit 
they can’t cook fix electrical appli- 
ances fancy themselves as carpenters. 
rhe trend to home carpentry is grow- 
ing, and the processors and retailers of 
lumber are swinging happily along with 
it. 


17 
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Plywood manufacturers have been 
pretty much leading the parade. Their 
product is ideally suited to many of the 
home craftsman’s needs—it’s compara- 
tively cheap, workable, versatile. The 
industry has been making the most of 
these selling points in its marketing 
strategy. And only recently, it has come 
up with a new gimmick to attract the 
home workshop trade 
eCut "Em Up—For years plywood 
manufacturers had been turning their 
product out in one standard size—4 ft. 
by 8 ft. That size was convenient for the 
construction indust: But it left the 
weekend carpenter out in the cold. It 
was bigger than he needed, and awk 
ward. 

The answer to this problem was pro 

vided by Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 
Tacoma, Wash., headquarters for the 
manufacturers of over two-thirds of the 
nation’s plywood DFPA’s simple 
remedy is to cut the plywood into 
small sizes (BW—Apr.5’52,p40)—which 
it calls “Handy Panels.” 
e The Market—There are now, DFPA 
says, 13 manufacturers selling Handy 
Panels; there are over 2,000 display 
racks for them in the stores of dealers 
throughout the country 

Last year total U.S. plywood output 
was 2.8-billion sq. ft. Of that, about one- 
tenth—250-million sq. ft.—was sold over 
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HAULING OUT THE HEAVYWEIGHTS . .. another tough job 
that demands AMERICAN BOSCH performance 


Hustling out the big butts is a mighty tough job — but 
giant Diesel logging trucks take it in stride. These 
heavyweight haulers rumble over specially-built logging 
roads, daily shouldering loads that may scale fifty tons 
or more. Plenty of dependable power’s a “must” — and 
that’s why American Bosch products are on the job. 

Reliable, precise fuel injection is one big reason for 
the sweeping success of the modern Diesel engine. 
And American Bosch has long been the leading sup- 
plier of fuel injection systems to Diesel engine man- 


AME RICAN BOSCH 


ufacturers. That’s because American Bosch Diesel 
injection pumps and nozzles — although built to amaz- 
ingly fine tolerances — provide long-lived, economical 
performance in the severest service. 

For over forty years, American Bosch has main- 
tained a unique reputation for advanced design, pre- 
cision manufacture and widespread, thorough service. 
Continuous research in the automotive, aviation and 
Diesel fields helps to keep it that way. American Bosch 
Corporation, Springfield 7, Massachusetts. 





NEW office copying discovery... 


Revolutionary new, 


APpECcO 
ots tot 


New, low-cost machine makes photo-exact 
copies direct from original letters, forms, 
bids, contracts, invoices, reports, blueprints. 
Here is the first major advancement in office copying 
in the last 15 years. Can save you up to 80% on your 
copying jobs! Eliminate costly retyping, hand copy- 
ing, checking or sending outside for expensive copy- 
ing service. The Auto-Stat is the first low-cost machine 
thot makes error-proof, legally-accepted, black-and- 
white phofo-like copies—WITHOUT SLOW, MESSY 
DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRYING. It's 
fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 12 required by 
old methods. Makes prints instantly from any originals 
up to 11 x 17 inches—whether printed on one or two 
sides. Requires no dark room—and any inexperi- 
enced clerk can operate it! 
So low cost! So compact! 

Fits on the corner of a desk or table and is priced 
within the budget of even the smallest firm. it's 
portable—just plug in any outlet—and the Auto-Stat 
is ready for instant operation. 





HAVE YOU READ THIS NEW BOOK? 


COPIES PEEL APART! 


Copies feed out automati- 
cally ... then you just peel 
copies apart; that's alli there 
is to it. All Electric! Fully 
automatic! 

No developing 

No washing 

“No fixing 

No drying 

No trays 

No dark room 


it’s FREE! 


_ Haren © realy informative, worthwhile, factual report on 


| gopy method. 


1 American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
| 2839 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, III. 


1 Please Rush me—without obligation— FREE copy 
l of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full details 
yon this new photocopy method. 


' Nome. 








AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 





EQUIPMENT COMPANY 








the counter to consumers. This was 
already close to double the 1946 figure, 
140-million sq. ft. DFPA hopes its 
Handy Panels will double the figure 
again ‘this year. 

¢ Over-All_ Picture—Plywood _ hasn’t 
been the only gainer from the do-it- 
yourself trend. All types of lumber 
have climbed. 

In 1939 retail lumber yards chalked 
up sales (largely to individuals and small 
industrial users) of $1.2-billion. In 1948 
they sold almost four times as much— 
$4. 3-billion. 

An important reason for this increase 
is that more people are undertaking 
big jobs for themselves. A,recent survey 
by Popular Homecraft Magazine showed 
that 85% of its readers whose homes 
are being overhauled are doing their 
own work. Better Homes & Gardens 
turned up the amazing fact that among 
its new home-owner readers 22% had 
done some or all of the building. 

e Kits and Plans—Obviously, all this 
takes some knowledge. Scores of how- 
to-do-it books, kits, and plans offer this 
knowledge, not only for houses but for 
boats, furniture, tool sheds, and the 
like. 

Popular Mechanics magazine, for in- 
stance, recently put out an instruction 
book for building a plywood ranch 
house. The book, retailing at $3, was 
bought by 6,000 people during the first 
three months it was available. 

Chris-Craft Corp., Algonac, Mich., 
among others, gets out a series of eight 
build-it-vourself boat kits. The com- 
pany sold “several thousand” of these 
kits last year, hopes to double the figure 
this vear. Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
publishes plywood boat plans, too— 
though it doesn’t sell complete kits. 
The association got 10,000 requests for 
its plans last vea 


Beauty 


Beautifying th man head costs 
something like § illion each year. 
There was a time n the lion’s share 
of this sum went into the pockets of 
professional haird rs, barbers, and 
beauticians. But their share is dwin 
dling fast. More a nore, the owners 
of the heads are taking their tresses into 
their own hands 
¢ Permanents—A st tool” in this 
field is the home permanent kit. Trade 
names on the market today include 
Toni, Lilt, Shadow-Wave, Bobby-Curl. 
The kits retail at around $2. 

This market first began to open up 
during World War II, when beauty 
operators headed in droves. for higher- 
paying defense job Among the first 
to jump in was Toni Co., in 1944. 
Toni made the biggest splash of all, 
claimed in 1947 to be doing 90% of all 
the home-wave business. And that 90% 
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When... 
Office Noise 


bounces off hard surfaces, 


then footsteps, voices . . 


. telephones, typewriters . 


. doors and files . 


a 


es 
. . become sources .. . 


. of irritation. 
f Nerve-wracking harshness is taken out of sound 
when there’s a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® 
overhead. And the low cost of Cushiontone will sur- 
prise you. For free booklet, “How to Select an 
Acoustical Material,” write Armstrong Cork 
Company, 5206 Walnut Street, Lancaster, Pa. @® 


End distracting noise 


with a ceiling of .. . ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 








AIMED AT 
BETTER 
ROLLING 


HARDENED AND 
GROUND FORGED 
STEEL MILL ROLLS 


Forged steel rolls have been 
a Midvale specialty for many 
years, but every new one 
made is aimed at doing a bet- 
ter job than ever before. 
Skill and experience of Mid- 
vale craftsmen assure rolls 
built to your most exacting 
specifications of hardness and 
finish. Modern equipment 
and quality control—from 
furnace to finished roll—pro- 
duce rolls unsurpassed in 
quality and performance. 
Whatever your needs for 
heavy equipment in industry 
Midvale can assure you of 
precision and performance. 
Whether it is a roll for your 
mill . . . roll shells for mining 
and cement industry . . . pres- 
sure vessels for the chemical 
and petroleum industries . . . 
rings for turbines and gears 
. or castings and forgings 
for any industry .. . Midvale 
can make them to your most 
exacting specifications. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 


WICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: New York, Chicage, 
Pittsburgh, Washingtea, 
Cleveland, San Francisce 
PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS, ROLLS 
AND RINGS, CORROSION AND HEAT 


RESISTING CASTINGS 





was no trickle; women liked the product 
so much that even when Henri came 
back from the war and revived the for- 
_— glories of his beauty salon he 
ound that many of his customers had 
flown the coop for good. Toni’s profits 
went up to about $5-million a year. 
When Gillette Safety Razor Co. bought 
Toni in 1948, Gillette cheerfully paid 
$20-million for it (BW —Jan.10’48,p44). 

Today 60% of the women who used 
to visit beauty parlors regularly do all 
or some of their hair repairs at home. 
The Saturday Evening Post last year 
reported on a survey that showed that 
the number of once-a-week beauty shop 
customers dwindled by more than a 
third between 1949 and 1951. 
¢ Tints and Dyes—Beauty parlors had 
kept a stiff upper lip by assuring each 
other that the hair-dyeing business, at 
any rate, was still theirs. Then in the 
fall of 1950 a product called Tintair hit 
the market. ‘Tintair made an even big- 
ger initial splash than Toni. 

This was a home hair colorer retail- 
ing at 32 (against up to $25 at beauty 
parlors). Its makers, Bymart, Inc., pro- 
moted so effectively that it all but killed 
the social stigma against women dyeing 
their hair. In its first vear, Bymart sold 
about $20-million of Tintair. 

e Men, Too—Even men are getting 
the home treatment, in home _hair- 
cutters. 

Among the earliest of these was a 
plastic device using a razor blade. It 
was put out in 1947 by Sta-Neet Co. of 
Los Angeles. Though it did well at 
first, it proved to be a flash in the pan. 

Then International Latex Corp. 
bought Sta-Neet’s plant, and this March 
International brought out a new hair- 
cutter named Playtex. Playtex is made 
of stainless steel, retails for $2.98 (gold- 
plated version: $5). 

Initial sales of Playtex range from 
“good” to “phenomenal.” In New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 300, 
000 of the gadgets were sold during the 
first six weeks. 

Barbers, however, regard the whole 
thing with supreme unconcern. Says 
Fred Scafidi, barbers’ union official: 
“We've seen these gimmicks come and 
go. Everybody always comes back to 
the barber shops.” 


... Floors, Walls 


The professionals who put linoleum 
on floors and wallpaper on walls are 
being slowly edged out into the cold. 
New types of materials, easier methods 
have shown the home owner he can 
do the job himself. 
¢ Tiles—Professional floor coverers 
have always worked with large rolls 
of material—felt, linoleum, carpeting. 
To get this stuff down evenly takes a 
lot of tools, a good deal of skill, and 


the patience of Jo The consumer 
isn’t likely to try it. What he is likely 
to try, as manufacturers figured out, Is 
to lay the material in the form of 
squares, or tiles. 

To indulge thi 
turers began cutting 
into squares about 
almost every maker 
puts out all or som 
tile form. 
¢ Up the Ladder—I'loor tiles now in 
the market come in linoleum, cork, 
rubber, plastics, asphalt. A Midwest out- 
fit—Cogswell Carpet Co.—has_ even 
introduced tiles of pet, backed with 
latex rubber and b p 

Most tile products 
asphalt—have had 
Retailing at +¢ to 10¢ a tile, asphalt is 
the cheapest of all floor coverings except 
felt base. The tailer can tell his 
customer: “If a professional 
lay your tile, you'll pay as much for 
installation as 1 will for the tile. 
So why not buy the stuff and save 
yourself 50%?’ 

Ihe logic of 
asphalt tile sales skipping ahead every 
year since the d irself theme first 
began to be heat One big dealer 
savs his 1951 sal ere 26 times his 
sales in 1941. Total U.S. production 
in 1940 was 80-1 ym to 90-million 
sq. ft. of asphalt t ast vear this 
was up to an estimated 550-million. 
Over-the-counter sales take away about 
a third of this vol 
¢ Wallpaper—Pap« 
a worse beating 
workers. In 1940 a 
that professionals 7 
hanging against tl 
Today it’s estimat 
do 60% of the w 
for the shift is that t 
like the floor 
this job easier. 
¢ It’s Simple—Pret med paper, cut 
to strips just a | longer than the 
height of the average wall, solved the 
amateur’s cutting headache. Washable, 
slow-drying preparations simplified the 
other tricky job, the pasting. With the 
new pastes, if an iteur gets a piece 
up crooked, he take it down and 
start all over 

Some retailers 1 
hanging kits witl 
paper. Most deal provide free in 
struction booklet 4 store in Penn 
sylvania even offers to put the first two 
sheets of paper o1 ustomer’s wall 
free of charge. 


_.. Power Tools 


1 new and highly 
skilled servant to do the work that used 
to be done by fessional artisans, 
hired hands, or domestic servants: the 


practice, manufac 
flooring materials 
years ago. ‘Today 
of floor coverings 
of his product in 


especially the 
nomenal success. 


ippeal has sent 


hangers have taken 
than the flooring 
survey showed 
of all paper 
me owners’ 28%. 
that home owners 
One good reason 
manufacturers— 
makers—made 


ut or loan paper- 
uurchase of wall 


Householders ha 
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Rheem Manufacturing Plants in 22 Cities Around the World 




















Decorator beauty—just snip, fit, and tack! 


...more good news from Marvinol vinyl! 


There’s no end to the wonders this plastic : off common household annoyances! With one wipe 
Look what it's done tor home lite—how easy it has made of a damp cloth, alcohol, grease, most chemicals 
interior decorating! simply disappear! 
Thanks to soft, easy-to-work material made from Mar- This home-beauty aid is just one mor 
vinol vinyl resins, you can enrich your home in h lreds way Marvinol viny! resins are helping 
of colorful ways. Inexpensively, too! You can hang, finer, more durable products. If you're 
drape, tack, or sew this wonder material — buy it by the there's an excellent chance Naugatuck (¢ 
'* 


yard almost anywhere nol can help you, too, Why not tind o 


And how it simplifies housekeeping! Just laughs the address below 


*Names of manufacturers and brand names avai n request. 


vA J \ 
J / f x 
& Pd cick % ( aE Division of United States Rubber Company 


’ 56 ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT Rubber Chemicals 
ee 
Itural Chemicals 


MARVINOL?® vinyl resins + KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers * WVIBRIN® polyester resins | "nee Rubber 


Latices 


Branches: Akron ¢ Boston ¢ Charlotte ¢ Chicano ¢ Los Angeles ¢e Memphis « New York ¢ Philadelphia e In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, I 





power tool. The past 10 years have | 
seen a fast, steady sales climb for all 
types of work-horse machines—power | 
lawn mowers, sewing machines, wash- | 
ing machines, woodworking — tools, 
garden tractors, and the like. The 
newest arrivals on the scene have been 
garden machines and home-workshop 
power tools. 

e Garden Gadgets—In 1941 about $5- 
million of power mowers were sold. 
By last year sales had multiplied by 
20—totaling over $100-million. Small 
home owners forked out most of this. 

Success stories of power mower 
companies are as common as fairy tales, 
and just about as fantastic. Reo 
Motors, Inc., of Lansing, Mich. (BW— 
Mar.22’52,p88), went from $1-million 
of sales in 1946 to $11-million last 
year. Toro Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
went from $1.4-million to $9-mullion 
during the same period. Toro says 
sales since last September are up 18% 
from the same period a year ago. 

Power tractors are another best 
seller for home gardeners. This gad- 
get—a l-hp. to 4-hp. gasoline motor 
mounted on two wheels—serves the 
ardenecr much as a horse serves the 
 asecorg It can be hitched to mowers, 
seeders, plows, harrows, lime and fer- 
tilizer spreaders, snowplows. Sales last 
year added up to about $20-million, 
bringing the total score for garden 
powcr implements to $120-million. 

Companies in the field include Sim- 
licity Mfg. Co., Port Washington, 
Vis.. and S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Simplicity reports 1952’s 
first-quarter volume has topped 1951’s 
by 40%. Allen introduced its tractor, 
named “Tuffy,” this February, says 
now that “advance sales of the new 
unit indicate that the proposed produc- 
tion schedule is not geared high 
enough... .” 
¢ Power Tools—As home owners buy 
more wood, they buy more tools to 
handle the wood with. An increasing . 
number of the tools that home owners only sleeve bearings wilt do. Where other 
buy are electric-powered. lil tiamelaatigelat or months, Bunting Spir 

These tools range from small, elec- years. Where other complex types req 
tric-razor-sized gadgets for minor drill- Mdiness ond qo watthunokers skull { 
ing and beveling to big, heavy-duty SEE Bearing requileelenie comm 
lathes and saws. There are about 100 
different types of home power tools 
on the market todav, with about 4,000 
accessories (blades, drill bits, and what- 
not). In 1940, it’s estimated, there ing need n icknowledge any super 
weren't more than 25—and many of possesses its simplicity, its ruggedness 
those were merelv industrial tools sold work for many years. These attribute: 
to home owners as a sideline. bearing 

The growth of power tools is a good . a 
example of how one new line of “home- eS 
work” leads to another. Plywood, as we precis 
have noted, has a lot of qualities that requirements 
make it a favorite for the home car- 
penter. But plywood is next to im- 
possible to cut with a hand saw. For 
the home craftsman, the power saw is 
the obvious answer. 


Tdlale MM iielaleleigeM tel" ll lull meoumey olialeli tel tiiela te, 
by a fale al s builder of precision g er For extreme 


folaatigela Elo) @Ria-1-Teleli Mice Me dlsldeliic a Mnelale, r ¢ ring precision, 


(elotele Mul-rastels 
I isle t-lel d=} Moh Malt Ml ol -lalelsuilelsa-ielale 


of lubrication. A properly designed 


on ar 


BRONZE BEARINGS «+ BUSHINGS « PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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STEP-BY-STEP illustrated articles help the amateur turn out a professional job. 


THE DO-IT-YOURSELF MARKET: PART III 


Case Study: Better Homes 


It’s all very well to say you are going 
to put up a garage or upholster a chair 
yourself. But many a man who tries 
it comes to grief; he discovers midway 
through the project that he doesn’t 
know how to go on. 

Luckily for him—and for them—pub- 
lishers of books and magazines have 
seen a golden opportunity in his pre- 
dicament. The “how to” publications 
give him the answers, with apparent 
profit to everybody concerned. 

There’s no better evidence that the 
do-it-yourself trend is on in dead 
earnest than the phenomenal. growth 
of Better Homes & Gardens magazine, 
published by Meredith Publishing Co., 
Des Moines, lowa. This magazine has 
made a profession of telling people 
how to do things. 

BH&G started in 1922. By 1930 it 
had a circulation of close to 1.4-million. 
In 1940 this was up to 2.2-million. 
Last year it climbed to its peak of 
nearly 3.6-million. 

Its advertising revenue has shot up 
quite as startlingly. In 1930 it came to 
over $2.5-million. By 1940 it was close 
to $4.4-million. In 1951 it swooped 
upward to close to $22-million. That 
made it the No. 5 ranker in the general 
magazine field. 

« Middle-Income Target—BH&G is 
shooting for the fast-growing middle- 
income, average family, the family that 


70 


is prosperous enough to have some 
money, but not so prosperous but what 
it would like to save some. It puts a 
heavy accent on econemy in home 
building, repairs, furnishings, garden- 
ing, cookery, and household man- 
agement. 

Stressing economy is only a short 

hop away from stressing the do-it-vour- 
self angle. Editor-in-chief J. E. Ratner 
and managing editor Hugh Curtis say 
their magazine’s editorial content has 
included more and more do-it-yourself 
stuff in recent years. They are giving 
their readers more “how to” stories, 
and they are assuming more handy- 
work knowhow than before. 
e Ready-Made Market—The staff has 
a down-to-earth way of finding out 
what its readers want. It asks them 
what they are doing. Then it writes 
articles that tell them how to do it. 
It found out, for instance, that 58% 
of its home-building readers had attics 
in their new homes—but 49% left 
their attics unfinished. BH&G_ took 
the hint. Last August it ran an article 
about fixing up attics. It told how to 
add dormers, windows, plumbing. It 
was a fairly technical piece, too tech- 
nical, the editors feared. But the 
readers loved it. 

Similarly, the research staff learned 
that 40% of its readers own at least 
one power tool in the family. So it 


knows that proj that require a 
power tool won’t want for readers. 

This spring Ratner told the Ameri- 
can Assn. of Advertising Agencies—the 
famous Four A’s—some of the tests 
BH&G copy has to meet. Some of the 
questions reflect squarely the do-it- 
yourself trend. For instance: “Is it 
possible to do anyth is a result of 
reading this article? 
¢Know Your Reader—Another slant 
on getting the handyman about the 
house interested pitch BH&G 
makes to men read Men like de- 
tails, cross-section | plans, Ratner 
says. So BH&G gi them the plans. 

Besides, Better Homes & Gardens 
does a big side bus n special guide 
books. In 1951 it buted well over 
2.3-million copies 
¢ Feminine Appeal—Th« 
approach has worked 
cations, too It help 
service magazines—] Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housek ing Woman’s 
Home Companion, McCall’s—near the 
top of the list. It far to explain 
the recent growth supermarket 
publications (BW—] )’52,p108). Ar- 
thriving magazine, in- 
cludes how-to-do-it s in its book. 

All of the shelter gazines—Ameri- 
can Home, House Beautiful, House & 
Garden, Sunset, BH&G—report 
circulation spurts th flect the grow- 
ing conviction that use can be a 
hobby. 
¢ Bound Volumes—Book 
too, have found that the 
knowledge has proved a 
them more than once 

Publishers’ Weekl 
while the total numbei 
lished in 1951] 
number published in 1950 
nomics books 
Among the 10 best 
at bookstores last vear, Betty Crocker’s 
Picture Cook Book ran in second 
place, topped only Look Younger, 
Live Longer. Better Homes & Gardens’ 
Garden Book was No. 4 last vear; Bet- 
ter Homes & Gard: Handyman’s 
Book was No. 5 

The thirst for knowledge has become 
so great, in fact, that in 1950 Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly put out a special cata- 
log called How-to-Do-It Books, a 
Selected Guide. The catalog runs to 
293 pages. 

Better Homes & Gardens points out 
that the do-it-yourself movement has 
changed not only the editorial material 
but also the advertising in magazines 
and newspapers. Ratner _ says, for 
instance, that Johnson Wax wanted to 
play up pictures of its new building 
and tower in its ad schedule. BH&G’s 
staff told Johnson, ““That’s no way to 
sell that stuff—tell people how to use 
it. Tell them in detail. They'll eat 
it up.” They did 


same sort of 
other publi- 
ep the women’s 


g¢ SV, a 


} 


publishers, 
quest for 
bonanza to 


reports that 
of titles pub- 

over the 
home 
18% gain. 
ionfiction § sellers 


increased 2% 
eco- 


show } 
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Where Installed: In a pottery, 
controlling the flow of liquid clay 
at 140 pounds pressure, to filter 
presses for refining. 


Trouble Encountered: Other type 
valves formerly used had to be re- 
placed every 2 to 8 weeks because 
of teakage. The gritty liquid clay 
under pressure, literally ate away 
the valves’ parts that shut off flow. 


Solution and Result: Crane Iron 
Body Diaphragm Valves were in- 
stalled. After 11 months’ uninter- 
rupted service, they showed no 
wear, no damage. Maintenance 
cost—zero. Satisfaction— 100%. 





Approximately 10,000 window lights of Coolite, 
Heat Absorbing and Glore Reducing Glass are 
installed in this well-daylighted Sunshine Biscuits 


COOLITE GLASS 
Cuts Costs, Improves 
Efficiency in 
Sunshine Biscuits Plant 


The heat absorbing properties of Coolite 
gloss helps keep interiors of this modern plant 
cooler even at high noon. Coolite traps and 
absorbs much of the sun's heat rays, reduces 
the lood on air ditioni: i t, saves 
on overall operating costs. 


Glore Reducing Coolite also filters out annoy- 
ing glore in work areas and cafeteria. The 
plont is flooded with softened, filtered light 
that cuts costly eye fatigue. Employees feel 
better, work better, when they can see better. 





9 SSP 





See How COOLITE 
Can Save Money For You 


If you are planning to build new facilities or 
modernize existing ones, it will pay you to 
find ovt how Coolite, Heat Absorbing and 
Glore Reducing Glass can provide increased 

ficiency and y. The cool blue-green 
color of Coolite adds a modern note to any 
exterior. Coolite's filtered light boosts em- 
ployee morale, reduces rejects. See your 
neorby Mississippi Glass distributor today, 








Send for free Coolite 
catalog, “Coolite Heat 
Absorbing and Glore 
Reducing Gloss.” Sam- 
ples on request. 


MISSLSSLPPI 
, COMPANY 


ee ANPELICA ST. « SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


MEw TORR « CHICAGO + FULLERTONM, Cater, 
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THE DO-IT-YOURSELF MARKET: PART IV 


Case Study: Black & Decker 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co. is a firm 
that has moved into the market the 
home handyman has provided. This 
top manufacturer of portable electric 
tools sums up the growth of its home 
lines in a single statistic: It started on 
home lines in 1946 with a }-in. drill. 
In five years it has sold a million of 
them. 

Black & Decker is all the happier 
about this because a trial dash into 
home lines 20 years ago flopped com- 
pletely. At that time, with 20 years 
of industrial manufacturing to its credit, 
it made a stab for the farm market. 
The stab missed because B&D forgot 
farmers don’t need a high-priced, heavy- 
duty electric drill to make repairs. 

At the end of World War II B&D 
decided to play its hunches and try 
again. The company had some fine 
wartime profits to ride on. Rural elec- 
trification had opened a lot of new 
doors to its products. People had 
money and time for hobbies. They had 
more knowhow. This time B&D’s 
venture went over. 
¢ Large Proportion—Precisely how 
much of its total business is now home 
power tools, the company won’t say. It 
admits that it is “a large proportion.” 
Two years ago the Home-Utility line 
represented 40% of its net sales (then 
running around $25-million) and 50% 
of its unit sales. 

In the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1951, B&D’s total net sales reached 
a peak of $30.6-million, way ahead of 
its 1943 wartime peak of $19.9-million. 
Sales for the first half of fiscal ’52 are 
running about the same rate. Some 
of this is defense orders, of course. 


' 


But the home market has contributed 
a good share. 

To make room for the new wartime 

and peacetime production, Black & 
Decker this spring opened a $2-million 
plant in Hampstead, Md., 25 mi. from 
its home plant at Towson, Md. 
e New Market—Like other industrial 
manufacturers, B&D found that mov- 
ing into the consumer market meant 
some changes. 

First, it had to create a “bright” 
package for eye appeal 

Then it had to expand its distributor- 
ship. In many cases, this wasn’t hard; 
over half the industrial tool distributors 
are also hardware wholesalers. But 
some of the new dealers were bound 
to lie outside its normal distribution 
channels. So it worked slowly, partly 
by “feel,” testing smaller firms, offering 
merchandising deals with lots of at- 
tractive display. 

Since all Black & Decker products 
move through distributors to retailers, 
the company itself does not control its 
retail outlets. Biggest dealers of its 
Utility (home) line are hardware, appli- 
ance, and department stores; building 
and lumber dealers; farm implement 
dealers; and specialty stores. 

It has discovered that department 
stores are good spots for home line 
sales. Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward don’t market Black & Decker 
stuff because they like to sell their own 
name lines. Furniture dealers have tried, 
but not too successfully. Woolworth 
has carried B&D stuff, but not to any 
considerable extent 
¢ New Media—To reach the new mar- 
ket, B&D had to use new advertising 
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The honeymoon that produced a road map 


When Andrew M¢Nally with his new 
bride stepped into their automobile 
at Jackson and Michigan, Chicago, 
there were no road maps to guide 
them. So with bride and camera, 
he set out on the unmarked roads 
to Milwaukee, photographing every 
puzzling intersection along the way. 
Afterwards an arrow was painted 
on each picture to point the route, 
and the pictures were made into a 
bulky guide of the kind that sold 
for as much as $5.00. This was a 
new kind of map for that new kind 
of creature—the motorist. 


Today Rand M£Nally prints 


millions of highway maps a year— 
most of them for oil companies 
which give them to you, free— 
keeping them constantly up to date. 
Rand M€Nally helps keep you 
abreast of the world in many other 
ways. The textbooks we publish... 
our distinguished books of non- 
fiction . . . the charming books of 
fact and fancy that we make for 
children . . 


ence atlases, globes, and maps 


. the school and refer- 


PUBLISHERS - PRINTERS - MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


we create . . . all add pleasurably to 
knowledge of the world we live in. 
To keep abreast of the world, put 


your faith in Rand M€Nally. 








“This Manzel 
Floor Crane Does 
MOST of the : 
Work for me...i can move the heaviest loads anywhere 


with this Manzel Floor Crane.../ifting with a few easy strokes of 

the hydraulic pump handle, /owering at the turn of a knob, accu- 

rately steering through tight spaces and over any kind of surface.” 
The Manzel Floor Crane combines 

hydraulic lift and cantilever boom to 

— light, safe, or tren ps hand- 

ing machinery, loading and unload- 

ing trucks, other een lifting jobs. ant 

Test it soon on your material handling 

problems. Write for catalog today. 333 BABCOCK STREET 


BUFFALO 10, N.Y. 


FOR MACHINE DISHWASHING 


POSITIVELY 


—? Scale harbors dirt and germs... but not on 

SCALE ON dishes washed with Kelite No. 27A, be- 

DISHES... cause it thoroughly sequesters calcium and 

PtSi Liseey §=6magnesium—the scale forming salts found 

SILVER in most water. It positively removes all soils, 
including lipstick...leaves no water spots... 
rinses freely... leaves dishes germ-free, sterile. 
Write today for free Bulletin 119, which explains 
how this remarkable compound gives you all 
these advantages at lowest cost. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


1250 NORTH MAIN STREET + LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA + Service Offices in 86 Principal Cities 
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media. While the Saturday Evening 
Post is the only popular magazine that 
advertises the standard B&D tools, 10 
consumer magazines carry the home 
lines—from Better Homes & Gardens to 
Popular Mechanics 

The company has come down hard 
on special promotions. Up till this year 
it put on big splurges only at Christmas 
and for Father's Day. In 1952 it added 
another gimmick. It tied in its selling 
with the endless list of weeks—National 
Clean Up, Paint Up, Fix Up cam- 
paigns, clear from March to June. 

There’s a different flavor, too, about 
the consumer advertising. B&D knows 
it doesn’t have to jazz up the music 
for industrial buyers. The home utility 
tools can take all the jazz they can give 
it. They play this market for glamor, 
occasionally throwing in Hollywood 
talent for extra appeal. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF: V 


Sales Strategy 


The do-it-yourself trend has had 
heavy effects on distribution and re- 
tailing of goods. In some cases, it has 
created a new kind of outlet. Yet 
basically, there has been no true revo- 
lution—rather a quick stepping-up of 
something that had existed before. 
Various types of stores had been sell- 
ing tools, materials, and the like to 
consumers long before any trend be- 
came apparent. Those same stores are 
mostly the ones that are doing the 
business now. 

The chief merchandisers in the field, 
since years back, have been mail-order 
houses, wholesale hardware outfits, and 
auto accessory stores. 

e Mail-Order—Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
is a case in point. Sears has tradition- 
ally catered to the small-town dweller 
and to the farmer who has to do his 
repairing and building himself. This 
way, Sears built up a fund of knowledge 
on selling to that type of customer 

When Sears went into over-the- 
counter retailing in the early 1930's, 
it had to develop new sales techniques 
to supplement those used in mail- 
order selling. These new techniques 
grew along with the do-it-yourself move- 
ment: 

e Salesmen had to be trained so 
that they could answer customers’ 
questions, solve their problems, dem- 
onstrate tools. In Sears’ paint depart- 
ment, for instance, clerks take a 10- 
week course, are given a 24-hour ex- 
amination leading to a “certificate of 
proficiency.” 

¢ Special displays and demonstra- 
tions had to be developed, not only 
to sell the merchandise, but to help 
the customer choose which tool or 
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Men who depend 
on power...know 
they can depend 


Every Cumuuns DE is built not once but twice 


Whatever the power application—whether it’s in 
construction or mining, trucking or barge towing, drilling 
or handling dozens of other important tasks— you're 

sure of consistently reliable performance with a 

Cummins Diesel on the job. 

Every Cummins Diesel is actually built twice! After 
initial assembly and run-in testing, every engine is 
disassembled, inspected ; then reassembled and tested again. 

This extra care—together with Cummins’ exclusive 
fuel system and efficient parts and service organization— 
makes lightweight, high-speed (50-550 h.p.) Cummins 
Diesels a wise first choice for men who depend on power. 
See your Cummins dealer. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Ind. 
Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. « Cable: cumpiEx 


leaders in lightweight, high-speed diesel power! 





‘SF’ Electric Precipitator separating pyrite ash from flue gas after 
a Nichols-Freeman Furnace. 


Waluable 
Berge dust recovery 
industrial ‘dust’ should pay 


man can show 


you how valuable ake e@ve rE way 


dust recovery 


actually pays for The Buell organization of industrial ‘dust’ men 
itself in profits _ is devoted solely to the design and construction of 


and plant dust collection and dust recovery oquipment 
that will most efficiently and economically 
efficiency solve your plant’s specific Stack Dust problem. 
For more than 18 years we have been doing 
just this for all American industry. Every 
Buell installation is a custom-designed system, 
engineered to hold stack dust discharge down to 
the practical limits which assure new profits, 
improved product and/or process, better plant- 
community relations, higher levels of 
employee morale. 
For full information about Buell’s 3 basie 
systems of dust collection, and how one can be 
applied to the solution of your stack dust problems, 
write today. Ask for the new informative 
bulletin titled, “The Collection and Recovery 
of Industrial Dusts.” Do it now. Buell Engineering 


Co., Dept. 30-F, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


ELECTRIC a 
: ee | 
i ; 3 
CYCLONIC 
HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONES © ELECTRIC PRECIPITATORS 
TYPE ‘LR’ COLLECTORS © LOW DRAFT LOSS COLLECTORS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE COLLECTORS © DUST HOPPER VALVES 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 
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wallpaper was the best for his purpose. 

e How-to-do-it manuals had to be 
made up. Sears now sells, or gives 
away, manuals on everything from 
“How to Spray Paint Like an Expert” 
to “Electric Wiring for Home and 
Farm.” (The wiring manual is used 
as a textbook for freshmen electrical 
engineers at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee.) 

e Tools and materials often had 
to be revamped to make them easier 
on the consumer Thus, Sears puts 
the blades of its portable power. saws 
on the right-hand side of the motor 
rather than on the left—which is pre- 
vailing practice for industrial saws. 
With the blade on the right, the right- 
handed customer can rest the motor 
section on the supported part of the 
wood he’s cutting, instead of on the 
section being cut off 
e Hardware—One of the countrv’s big- 
gest hardware wholesalers, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Evanston, IIl., 
tells a similar stor Since a hardware 
store sells nails, tools, and electrical 
equipment, it’s natural that the bulk of 
its customers will be people who intend 
to do their own work 

HSB’s techniques for handling the 
do-it-vourself customers are much like 
Sears. Through its retailers, it pro- 
motes the sale of “Fixit” books and 
manuals, advises customers on the best 
product for their own particular pur- 
poses. From reports its retailers send 
in, the company judges what consumers 
want and don't want, passes the in- 
formation along to its manufacturers. 
¢ Auto Supplies—F ounded on the prin- 
ciple that men like to tinker with 
machines, auto supply stores did a 
roaring business until cars got so com- 
plicated that car owners gave up trying 
to fix them themselves. Then outfits 
like Gamble Stor Inc. (big accessory 
dealer with som 500 branches and 
stores), found th to-parts business 
dropping. 

This didn’t fo Gamble out of the 

do-it-vourself field, though.. The com- 
pany turned to paint, wallpaper, floor 
coverings, and painted furniture. 
[his happened t lot of other auto 
supply stores; the tarted out in one 
do-it-yourself categor ind ended up 
in another. 
e New Arrivals—Although the bulk of 
the business in this field is done by 
companies that had been in it before 
the trend appeared, there have been a 
number of newcomer 

Most prominent of them are the 
small, independent housewares stores 
that have been springing up in sub 
urban areas and along highways. These 
stores sell practically everything for the 
house, from wall sockets to linoleum 
Some of them specialize in one pat 
ticular type of home need such as 
paint; others cover a larger area. 
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PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING 








UDYLITE MACHINE PLATES SHELL FUSE 
BODIES AT STEWART-WARNER CORP. 


Shell fuses provide the spark that unleashes the destri 
fury of artillery projectiles. These delicate, complex mec! 
nisms fit in the shell nose and are set to explode, eith 
impact or time interval, thereby detonating the explosiv 
the shell itself. Naturally these tiny “triggers” must be 
guarded against corrosion and moisture, for, if they 
modern artillery is as ineffective as m-dieval cannon 


So, Stewart-Warner Corporation zinc-plates the m 
fuse bodies they make .. . and to be sure the fi 


P 


these vital units is flawless, a Udylite Full Automatic 
Machine was selected for this operation. Stewart-W 
found many advantages with Udylite: easy mainte 
added economy and faster product handling. Udy! 
bring the same benefits to your operation 

Call your Udylite Technical Man today or w 
The Udylite Corporation, Detroit 11, Michig 

full details. There’s no obligation. 





Jet propelled, “60 
they shoot up fast #2420 & 


On A WESTERN TRUCK FARM Shell 
ammonia bubbles into the water of an 
irrigation ditch. In a neighboring grain field 
ammonia spurts directly into the soil. 

In each technique, crops are fertilized with 
ammonia . . . jet propelled to plant life-lines 
for “jet propelled” plant growth. Plants must have 
nitrogen to live, and Shell ammonia is 
81% nitrogen, the richest available source of 
this vital element. 

More than 20 vears ago, Shell Chemical 
pioneered the techniques of applying ammonia 
to the soil. Shell makes ammonia from air 
and natural gas, delivers it to the farmer and 
applies it to his land. And what a difference 
it makes! The increased return repays 
many times his investment in this finest of 
nitrogen fertilizers. 

Agricultural ammonia is another example 
of Shell Chemical’s partnership with 
industry and agriculture. Application of 
petroleum chemistry to your needs is 
our constant purpose, 


py 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO 














The Weird Economics of the Washing Machine 


|r A CLASSICAL economist— 

say a friend of Ricardo’s or John 
Stuart Mill’s—could see a home 
washing machine, it would give him 
nightmares. 

The washing machine is a big, 
expensive piece of machinery. It 
sits idle 23 hours out of 24. In the 
house next to it is another washing 
machine, also. idle most of the time. 
And so on down the block. The 
total amount of money tied up ‘in 
washing machines in the ordinary 
town is enormous. And the town’s 
capacity for doing washing must be 
10 times the amount of washing 
anvone wants to do. 

To the classical economist, this 
is pure insanity. All this idle ma- 
chinery is an impossible economic 
waste. Obviously, no society can 
afford it. 

But on this point at least, the 
ordinary U.S. housewife has a 
better grip on economics than Ri- 
cardo and Mill. She isn’t thinking 
of conserving capital equipment. 
She wants to conserve labor—her 
own or her maid’s. And she knows 
what she is doing. 


C LASSICAL economics was 

framed at a time when labor 
was relatively abundant and capital 
was painfully scarce. The typical 


producer had to take a limited 
amount of capital and apply a vary- 
ing amount of labor to it. His 
probleni—the problem that the 
classicists tried to solve for him— 
was: How much labor should | 
apply to my fixed assets to get the 
most out of them? 

In the typical problems of clas- 
sical theory, a farmer is wondering 
how many times he should have his 
corn hoed—the total acreage being 
fixed. Or a textile manufacturer 
is trying to decide how many weav- 
ers to put on his looms—the total 
number of looms being fixed. 
These classic problems produce the 
classic solutions—the so-called laws 
of diminishing returns and dimin- 
ishing marginal utility. Roughly, 
they all tell you to keep your capital 
working by hiring a little more 
labor than is really efficient. 


UT THE HOUSEWIFE isn’t 


worried about hoeing corn or 


weaving cloth. She knows only 
that she has a God’s plenty of 
work to do, and a fixed amount of 
labor (her own) to do it with. 
Capital is relatively abundant and 
relatively cheap. In fact, the or- 
dinary family never thinks of a 
washing machine or an automobile 
in terms of total cost; the calcula- 
tion is in terms of the monthly 
carrying charge. 

Hence, the housewife turns the 
classical problem around. She takes 
a fixed package of labor instead of 
a fixed package of land or capital. 
And she applies varying amounts 
of capital to it—up to the limits of 
her resources. 

On this basis, the idle washing 
machine makes good sense. By 
being there when it is needed, it 
helps the housewife get the most 
out of her labor. 

There are emotional and socio- 
logical reasons this new economics 
has developed in the kitchen rather 
than in the factéry. The ordinary 
husband is not in a position to dis- 
cuss housework with his wife in 
terms of marginal utility. 

But there are good cconomic 
reasons, too. The main one is that 
in the U.S. servants have become 
prohibitively expensive for all but 
the wealthiest families. Hence, the 
amount of labor that any family 
can devote to housework is rigidly 
limited. And the problem of get- 
ting the most out of that labor is 


one of the top problems of house-’ 


hold cconomics. 


CTUALLY, the vanishing serv- 
ant is a symptom rather than 
a cause. The basic reason that you 
can’t get servants is that they can 
eam more in industry than in 
housework, And they can carn more 
in industry because the factory is 
more heavily capitalized than the 
houschold. The average manufac- 
turing production worker in 1950 
had something like $10,000 worth 
of capital equipment working for 
him. Stacked up against that, even 
the household that has everything 
from a washing machine to an elec- 
tric egg timer is pitifully under- 
capitalized. 
All of the appliance industries 
get their market from the econom- 


ics of a fixed labor supply as dis- 
tinct from the cconomics of a 
fixed capital supply. Now the same 
forces that pushed servants’ wages 
out of reach of the ordinary family 
have driven up the cost of all 
household service trades—carpentry, 
painting, plumbing. More and 
more, the home owner is falling 
back on the one kind of labor he 
can afford—his own. And more 
and more, he is buying equipment 
to help him get the most out of it 
(page 60). 


VEN IN INDUSTRY, you can 
see a trend toward thinking in 
terms of a fixed package of labor 
and a variable application of capi- 
tal. It takes the form of a new 
and calmer look at the old bugaboo 
of U.S. manufacturers—overcapac- 
ity. 

In the first years after the war, 
a lot of companies found out how 
expensive it is to run a plant to the 
limit of capacity. True, fixed costs. 
per unit of output dropped obedi-- 
ently as production pushed up to- 
ward the ceiling. But labor costs 
shot up uncontrollably. It was this 
rise in labor costs that accounted 
for the “profitless prosperity” that 
so many businessmen complained 
of in 1946 and 1947. 

More and more manufacturers 
began to realize that there had 
been a fundamental change in the 
cost relationship between labor and 
capital. Today capital is relatively 
cheap. Labor is dearer than ever. 

And so a lot of manufacturers 
have deliberately planned expansion 
programs big cnough to Sais a 
little margin of overcapacity. West- 
inghouse, for one, is reconciled to 
the idea that at least part of the 
new capacity provided by its latest 
expansion program (page 178) will 
not be used constantly. 

These manufacturers know that 
it is going to cost them money to 
carry the extra capacity through the 
slow periods. They figure on mak- 
ing it back—with something to 
spare—through greater efficiency 
when the heat is on. 

Like the weird economics of the 
washing machine, that would make 
no sense to Ricardo. But then 
Ricardo sent his laundry out. 
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The York Unitary system represents a major 
advance in year ‘round air conditioning. It is 
ideal for any type of multi-room building . . . 
from skyscraper apartment or office building 
to modern motor court . . . for a building 
still in the planning stage or now occupied. 


ai 
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For Your Apartment of the Future 


In your apartment of the future you'll 
be able to turn on the cool in summer just 
as you now turn on the heat in winter. 


For lucky tenants of Philadelphia’s 
Rittenhouse Claridge and Savoy the 
future is already here. For these first 
fully air conditioned skyscraper apart- 
ments are equipped with York's ad- 
vanced new Unitary system . . . provid- 
ing each tenant with instant fingertip 
control of both cooling and heating, 


Personal Control of both Cooling and Heating 


along with year ‘round filtering, ventila- 


] 
lation. 


tion and draft-free air circu 


For architects, contractors and build- 
ing owners York’s Unitary system pro- 
vides the most modern, space-saving 
type of air conditioning at down-to-earth 
installation and operating costs. 


Details available from the York Rep- 
resentative—listed in your phone book. 
Or write York Corporation, York, Penn. 


Certified maintenance service . . . 


The best of equipment deserves the best 
of care, even in as simple an operation as 
oiling and cleaning. Have your York equip- 
ment serviced expertly through the low- 
cost York Certified Maintenance Contract. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL 


























Whether the air conditioning you want is 
for a bedroom or your office or the most 
spacious of homes, only York gives you 








Ask your York dealer to 
show you how easily York 
summer air conditioning 
can be added to your forced 
warm air heating system. 














comfort-balanced, with 


| 
| 
an indoor climate which is so perfectly 
performance so completely troub! ! 


r-in-year-out 
proof. 
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You Can Have Summer Cooling in Your Home 
Right Now! 


“Vacation weather” regardless of outside heat! 
With a York Hermetically Sealed Residential Air 
Conditioner, cooling your home in hot weather is 
easier than heating your home in cold weather. 


York Air Conditioning keeps your home com- 
fortably cool day and night. It makes housework 
far easier, because it provides clean, dehumidified 
air free from dust, grime and pollen that other- 
wise would settle on upholstery and polished 
surfaces. There are many other benefits, too. 


For example, York Residential Air Condition- 
ing will condition your house efficiently with the 


heating plant you now have, or plan to install. 
And you are certain of dependable cooling always 
being available . .. because cooling coil, condenser, 
compressor and compressor motor all are Hermet- 
ically Sealed, 


Also, that’s why York can give you a 5-year 
Protection Plan on the entire Cooling Circuit of 
these troubie-proof units. 


You can install York Air Conditioning at a cost 
as low as a good used car. Why not telephone your 
York Distributor today and make the arrange- 
ments? Or write York Corporation, York, Penn. 


+ «+ protects your York equipment 
Under its terms qualified York engineers will 
check your equipment regularly . . . main- 
tain it in efficient operating condition . .. 
and report to you in writing —all for a nom- 
inal, known-in-advance maintenance fee. 


YORK 


AIR CONDITIONING 
AND REFRIGERATION 


COOLING... SINCE 1885 








AUCTIONEER Gordon Obrig offers “glass 
bowl with stand—stand not included.” 


Fun, Frolic, 


COCKTAILS BEFORE DINNER open the big frolic for members and guests of Indus) MODERN LAMP “looks nice this way, 
trial Designers’ Institute in patio outside meeting rooms where auction was held. too,” so somebody bought it for a fat $10. 
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QUESTION “want to know where you GRILL got sold on theory it’s “just the HAND-PAINTED silk scarf needed no 
were last night?” sold globe for $8. thing for squeezing your chicken.” words, sold for $3 after a coy demonstration. 


Money for Industrial Designers 


(Story begins on page 84) 





TV CABINET—“Where else could you get MODERNISTIC VASE “can also be used as a telescope,” Obrig demonstrates to Philip 
a set giving live T'V?"—went for $3.75. Brody (right). The foolishness paid off to a total of $446. 
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Its ability to withstand both extremely 
low and high temperatures — over 
long periods of time—has won wide 
preference for FOAMGLAS among 
plant engineers for low and dual-tem- 
perature requirements. 

FOAMGLAS is being used success- 
fully on piping, valves and fittings, 
heat exchangers, towers, tanks, 
boilers and other process equipment. 
It has also proved its effectiveness as 
a structural insulation in walls, floors 
and roofs, for both normal tempera- 
ture and refrigerated space. 


ON THIS APPARATUS, 3” FOAMGLAS Pipe Covering was 
tested for a period of one year, cycling between minus 100° 
and plus 350°F, The test was designed to accelerate any de- 
terioration that might occur under actual field conditions. 
A total of 52 cycles was completed, with no loss of insulating 


DUAL-TEMPERATURE TEST 
PROVED 


“No loss of insulating efficiency” 
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The insulating efficiency and dura- 
bility of FOAMGLAS are due to its cellu- 
lar glass construction, which prevents 
moisture and other harmful elements 
from getting into the material. So it 
will not get soggy, slip out of place, 
rot or shrink, as do ordinary materials 
which constantly need costly mainte- 
nance and finally have to be replaced. 

Get the latest information on 
FOAMGLAS Whenever you need insula- 
tion. Just send the coupon for a sam- 
ple of the material and copies of our 
authoritative booklets. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION °¢ PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


The best glass insulation is cellular 
glass. The only cellviar oy insu- 
lation is FOAM 

moterial is composed of still 2 ye 
sealed in minute glass cells. It is 


i] 
cause insulation to deteriorate. 
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Please send me, without obligatio: 
your FREE booklets on the use of FOAMOLA 
Commercial, industrial Public 
Piping ond Process Equipment () 





nm, @ ~— of FOAMGLAS and 
r: Normal Temperature 
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. . . the auction had a 
slightly frenetic and some- 
times bewildering air .. .” 


INDUSTRIES starts on p. 82 


In New York City last week, a group 
of industrial designers got together for 
an evening of ftin and games. It had 
one serious purpose: The Industrial De- 
signers’ Institute, like most such in- 
formal trade groups, needs money. IDI 
proposed to get it by auctioning off ob- 
jects designed by m embers. Calling the 
show “Rejections, Inc.,” the institute 
sold items that, for one reason or an- 
other, had been commercial failures. 
¢ Good Take—Financially, the IDI did 
pretty well; the auction—plus a little 
friendly gambling—brought in $446. 
But mainly, the whole thing was de- 
signed as a frolic for some 66 frolicsome 
people. Even the auction had a slightly 
frenetic and sometiines bewildering air 
about it (pictures, pages 82-83). In fact, 
some of the antics explained the odd 
creations that sometimes seem to spring 
from many a designer’s nightmare. 

Actually, none of the 33 articles auc- 
tioned off was stranger or less strange 
than what a man can buy in any de- 
partment store. They ranged all the 
wav from woven fabrics (scarves and 
table cloths) to barbecue sets. None 
had great value; most had been designed 
for the mass market 
e Why Rejects?—Why were they re- 
jects? According to IDI, the “rejection” 
can come anywhere along the line, from 
design to sales counter. The first thing 
an industrial designer has to do is to 
sell an idea to his client. To do that, 
he must not only show his client that 
the design, color scheme, and other 
factors make the item salable; he must 
also convince him that it is cheap 
enough to manufacture profitably. 

Even then, the object may never 
reach the consumer. For any number 
of reasons, the manufacturer may decide 
in midstream to drop the whole thing— 
even after he has made a quantity of 
them. Perhaps he finds that the item 
costs too much to make, after all, for 
the selling price it would have to bring. 
Or perhaps the materials get tight, and 
he can’t keep production flowing 
smoothly enough 
e Customers Cool—In a lot of cases, 
however, the product actually gets on 
the market. Then, for reasons no one 
understands, it just doesn’t sell. So the 
item gets tossed on the ash heap. 

The articles sold last week by IDI 
fell into either one or the other of these 
two groups. All had been manufactured; 
there were no pilot or hand-made 
models. Each was contributed by an 
IDI member, who in turn got the 
object from his manufacturer. 
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To the Executive 
Planning for TOMORROW... 


Seven years of careful planning resulted in the 
new Gwaltney—the radically different spinning 
frame that’s the current talk of the textile indus- 
try. Produced by the Saco-Lowell Shops, Bidde- 
ford, Maine, the revolutionary new Gwaltney 
offers new speed, efficiency and operating econ- 
omy...and features strong, lightweight Reynolds 
Aluminum as the key production material. 


Approximately 1,500 p ds of alumi is 
used in this advanced spinning frame .. . nearly 
800 pounds of extrusions, 500 pounds of die cast- 
ings, 200 pounds of sheet. The spindle rails, made 
of aluminum extrusions weighing over 525 
pounds, are typical of the many places where 
aluminum effectively replaces parts formerly 














made of other metals. These rails, along with 
other key parts, are more quickly and easily 
manufactured thanks to the flexibility that alu- 
minum provides in fabricating methods. 


Reynolds Aluminum Specialists will be glad to 
work with you, just as they worked with the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, in utilizing strong, light- 
weight, rustproof, stainproof aluminum in your 
products. Why not invite them in today ... it’s 
one of the best ways to start your profitable 
planning for tomorrow? Just call the Reynolds 
office listed under “Aluminum” in your classi- 
fied telephone directory or write direct to 
Reynolds Metals Company, 2585 South Third 
Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 








FIRST OIL WELL was Iverson No. 1, named for farmer who owned wheat field where strike was made. That started the rush, as . 


Oil Puts Dust Basin in the Chips 


(Story on page 88) 


BEAVER® 
LODGE 


SCHAFER 
MONTANA 
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LEASING OIL LAND is no time for for- 


mality. Prospector signs up farmer on field. 
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Spanning a thousand-mile crazy-quilt of mixed topography, 
through a devil’s brew of weather extremes from desert sun to 
sub-arctic blizzards, through sleet, torrential rains, hurricane, tor- 
nado, and fire, Motorola Microwave on more than one occasion. 
has stood alone as the only remaining means of communication. 
27 Motorola systems are now working around the clock for pipe 
lines, air lines, State Police and Industry, carrying multi-use 
channels—— -—— loaded with voice, teleprint, telemeter, and 
point-to-point tie-in with the Motorola VHF 2-way mobile radio 
networks. 
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27 Systems ln and Working 
sy — Saving Time and Cost for the Owners — 
<j Can Do The Same For You In Your Operation! 
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Mid Valley Pipeline Co. (1000 miles) Shell Pipeline Co. 
Texas Illinois Natural Ges Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. 


Pipeline Co. (1000 miles) 
P lialin Gon. Pan American Pipeline Co. 
Hawaiian Air Lines Michigan State Police 


City of Dayton State of California 


Remember! Experience Counts 
Especially in Microwave 
24 Years of Leadership in Mobile Radio 


“ONE NOMT 
ti 


Motorola Microwave 


Communications and Electronics Division 


4545 AUGUSTA BLVD . CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


WRITE. MOTOROLA MICROW 
4545 AUGUSTA BLVD.. CHICAGO 





WATER POWER for basin will come from new Garrison Dam. Directors of Northwest ABOVE DAM directors get picture of what 
Bancorporation look over potential for Williston Basin. From below and... . Garrison will mean to region. 
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OIL DRILLING is first in hearts of 
basinites, but region also abounds in . . 


How Big will 


PICTURES start on p. 86 


On Apr. 5, 1951, Amerada Petroleum 
Corp. brought in the first discovery oil 
well in the North Dakota section of 
the Williston Basin. 

Almost overnight the rolling wheat 
fields of the Dakotas and eastern Mon- 
tana became the hottest oil prospecting 
region in the world. Farmers began 
leasing mineral rights on some 60-mil- 
lion acres of land to oil companies, 
brokers, and outright speculators. Sur- 
vey crews poured into the region. Drill- 
ing crews began boring into the ground 
at dozens of spots over the basin’s 
100,000 sq. mi. 


Ee y 


LIGNITE. Directors inspect mine as part of survey of region they made for Banco, which 
owns many banks in the basin. The company wants to find out just... 


Williston Basin Get? 


Developments of such magnitude are such matter into troleum. What 
bound to have a tremendous impact on they didn’t know just where the 
the economy of the region. So, two pools had collected 
weeks ago, 15 directors of Northwest They made tentative probings, based 
Bancorporation descended on the region on the rather primitive, exploratory 
to learn firsthand just what this oil techniques of the day rather than on 
prospecting has meant to the area, what sound geophysical information. Noth- 
is likely to happen from now on. ing happened. Not until 194 
¢ There, Somewhere—For 30 years oil ¢ A Strike—That y tarted a chain 
men had studied the geology of Willis- of events that may turn the basin into 
ton Basin and reasoned there must be another West Texas. First came dis- 
oil there. They knew that the region covery of oil in sil formations in 
comprised North America’s largest basin Alberta, Canada. ( on the heels 
of deposition—a vast ancient sea bottom of this find came another discovery in 
where marine and vegetable life had 1950 in southern Manitoba, in what is 
died, decayed, and been compressed part of the Williston Basin. 
by overlays of silt that usually turn The Amerada strike in 1951 was the 
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On products meet basic human needs 


Cryovac vacuum-seal packaging 
increases self-service meat sales! 


It’s AXIOMATIC in food retailing that 
“massed” displays result in increased 
sales. Until recently, only relatively 
non-perishable items could be so dis- 
played. Now self-service stores from 
coast to coast are making practical use 
of this potent sales technique for half- 
hams, corned beef, other smoked meats 
and poultry. 

CrYovAc packaging, developed by 
Dewey and Almy, made it possible. 
Meat products are slipped into a trans- 
parent, drip-proof CRY +-O-RAP bag 
made of a special Dewey and Almy- 
Dow Saran. The pack is vacuumized 
and sealed; then the bag is actually 
shrunk to form a tight fitting “second- 


QOD DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 


Plants and sales offices throughout the world. 


skin” that keeps oxygen out, keeps 
moisture in. 

CrYOVAC increases shelf life of all 
smoked meat products, poultry, fish, 
and many other perishable foodstuffs. 
Natural color is maintained under 
fluorescent lights. Flavor is protected. 
Weight losses are virtually eliminated, 
a feature which by itself makes 
CRYOVAC a development of major im- 
port in the narrow-profit- 
margin meat industry! 

The CRYOVAC process, and 
much of the equipment used 
in its application, area result 
of Dewey and Almy indus- 
trial research in the chem- 


RIL Pry- ‘ - 
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Phote courtesy of Stop and Shop, Ino. 


istry of small particle dispersions ... a 
continuing research program that has 
brought benefits to almost every in- 
dustry, through such varied Dewey and 
Almy products as: sealing compounds; 
flowed-in gasket compounds; adhe- 
sives; organic chemicals; construction 
products; shoe products; dipped rub- 
her products; textile printing prod- 
ucts; soda lime. 


NY Want more facts? WRITE TODAY! 


Please send me without obligation further information 
about Cryovac packaging 


By meat packers 
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Twili Disc 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Rocine, Wisconsin 
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“... ‘From now on, we won't 
be looking up to the sky 


4/ 


every five minutes’... 


PETROLEUM starts on p. 86 


first in the U. S. part of the basin. That 
was noteworthy in itself. But its loca- 
tion, in the far northwest corner of 
North Dakota, makes it even more im 
portant. For it tends to bear out the 
ories that the formations in this area 
may be extensions of the ones that 
proved so productive in Alberta. That 
may mean development of a major oil 
bearing area in the vast sedimentary 
trough 400 mi. long by 300 mi. wide 
east of the Rocky Mountains 

e A Long Road—The <area has a long, 
long way to go before it will be a major 
oil-producing area. But already pros- 
perity has come to the dust basin of 
the 30’s. As one farmer put it: “From 
now on, we won’t be looking up to 
the sky every five minutes to see if 
it’s going to keep us alive.” 

The reason Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion is interested in the area’s new 
found wealth is that it has 20 affiliated 
banks and 18 bank branches (of the 91 
in the Banco chain) in the Dakotas 
and Montana. Most of the Williston 
Basin lies in those three states. 
¢ Well on the Way—The Banco direc- 
tors and officers made a thorough sur- 
vey of the region. They met with 
bankers and businessmen, talked with 
representatives of many of the 45 oil 
companies operating in the basin, were 
briefed on oil possibilities by Dr. Wil- 
son M. Laird, North Dakota state 
geologist, conferred with Gov. Norman 
Brunsdale and other North Dakota state 
officials. For good measure, thev visited 
a well site to watch actual drilling op- 
erations. 

This is what they found out: 

e In the past vear some 25 or 30 
wells have been completed; at least six 
were brought in the very week they 
were there. 

e This year more than 85 wildcat 
wells (located in territory not definitely 
proved to have oil) will be sunk. 

e Oil companies already have in- 
vested $100-million to $150-million in 
the area 

e The most striking success so far 
has been in the Beaver Lodge Field 30 
mi. northeast of Williston, N. D., 
where Amerada has completed a dozen 
wells. But other successful wells located 
along the same formation in western 
North Dakota and along a similar for- 
mation in eastern Montana hold prom 
ise that more fields will be developed 
Oil has also been found in bordering 
sections of Canada 
¢ Black Gold—In the economic pic- 


ture, the oil search has brought boom 
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AMERICAN Papap 
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Mead Papers mean business. Keep this in mind 
when you plan printing for any purpose, and 
remember the famous trade-mark that represents 
the diversified and standard Mead brands of pop- 
ular printing papers. 

Big jobs. Little jobs. Elaborate jobs. Simple jobs. 
Many copies. Few copies... Your printer or lithog- 
rapher—and, behind him, America’s leading paper 
merchants—will tell you that you can specify Mead 


Papers, including D&C coated papers and Wheel- 
wright bristols and covers, with every assurance 
of getting the finished results you want, at the 
price you want to pay. 

Just say “Mead Papers” to your printer or 
lithographer when you order your next job. They’re 
made with his and your needs in mind... by paper 
makers with more than 105 years of traditfon and 
experience back of them. 


, 


THE MEAD CORPORATION rarer MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co.,118 W. First St., Dayton 2+ New York «Chicago+Boston: Philadelphia-Atianta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


Broadsides have impact when 


Booklets for conventions and 
exhibits are important to 
more and more business 
firms. They're a good idea— 
and Meap Papers are just 
the right thing for them. 


High school yearbooks are 
so often printed on MEAD 
Papers that the two seem 
as inseparable as chalk and 
slate. Perfect reproduction 
of photographs does it. 


Die-cut folders, pop-ups, and 
clever folds arrest attention 
in the morning mail. Meap 
Papers—bristols, for example 
—are just the stock to specify 
for such media. 


they are skilfully designed 

..and there are Mrap 
Papers with folding qualities 
which make them ideal for 
this medium. 





ONE MOTION DAILY 


ENDS 6O years of 8-HOUR DRUDGERY 


ONE door opens the equal of almost 12 drawers of correspond 
ence. ONE door — ONE mot Banishes each day the daily 
drudgery typified in 60 years of filing drudgery that tires and 


wastes clerical time your tin breeds costly filing errors 


With Corres-File batteries, Miss Filing Clerk is no longer thd 
drudge, but a technician with great pride in her work. Seated 
with one foot motion, she has ease of access and the speed of 4 


single card desk 


pice: 


+ 





DESK ROTOR-FILE 


Combines into one unit al! cf ence of full desk operation wit 
even higher speed than other f separate record card operation. 
Starting with a few thousand rout wer allows you to expan 
tier by tier in the same floor th as 50,000 cards (6” x 4”) 


Every card at the fir t rm erators. 


ROTOR CORRES-FILE g& ; 


Record cards, tabulanng ng plates, correspondence, og 
= , 
The first major improvement in 60 years of correspondence combinations of all 
filing. Rotor Corres-File is Today's answer to Today's filing ~ 4 INVESTIGATE BEFORE BUYING FILES. 
problems. Get the letter or record card you want when you 
want it... save more than 50% of clerical operating time 


In 1893 the four-drawer file appeared, and for 60 long years 
clerks have pulled, pushed, stretched, stooped, and strutted. 


No wonder correspondence files have been a “necessary evil.” 
No wonder your filing is slow . . . your girls so drudged out 


they make mistakes. 


Streamline your filing! Transfer correspondence and records 
to Corres-File tiers that rotate at finger touch . . . bring whole 
correspondence batteries to the seated operator. 


7 DOUBLE PEDESTAL DESK ROTOR-FILE 
Holds from 10,000 to 100,000 standard 6” x 4” record cards for 
split-second filing, posting, and reference . . . other sizes in pro 
portion. According to expansion and contraction of work load, 
either one or two clerks can operate 


1952 Wassell INVESTIGATE BEFORE PURCHASING FILES. 





ONE PICTURE DAILY 


Is “worTH 10,000 worps” ON PAPER! 


b PSO Co 
1B Pramse Date 


It's when you have ONE picture of ALL production factors — parts, materials, 
machines, and manpower — that you can meet, and beat, delivery schedules 

This picture is really worth far more than 10,000 words on paper in giving 
you the positive control you need . . . the cor..ol that has already been 
achieved by over 12,000 U.S. plants with Produc-Trol visual control boards 
Big companies, little companies . . . successful companies of every size and kind 


are making production history by controlling their operations with Produc-Tro! 


Produc-Trol controls ALL vital functions: Purchasing, Manufacturing Order 

Engineering, Parts for Assembly, Inventory, Maintenance, Sales . . . automat 

ally spotlights every order that is falling behind and needing attention . . . gives 
you the essential facts on hundreds of orders in ONE picture. 


SIGNALOK VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 


ARE YOU READY FOR THE COMING COMPETITIVE BATTLE? 





Every record you keep is a summarized storehouse of facts to help govern your 
business acts. But less than 5% of the postings are pertinent to your decisions 
on any given day 
expan SigNaLok Visible Tray Records, with today's vital factors SIGNALLED IN 
x4") COLOR, enable executives to get group pictures for effective executive action 
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in one-twentieth the time of ordinary card records . . . and can be posted in 
50% less time. 


The positive signal lock gives confidence in validity of signalled information. 
The added features of perfect visibility, layback, and easy shift make it the 
visible file without peer. We invite investigation and comparison 


SALES — PURCHASE — INVENTORY — LEDGER — CREDIT 


PHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE TODAY 


SALES MANAGERS, COLLECTION MANAGERS 
INSTALVELOPE — Instal for installment — Velope for en- 
velope attached to cach payment coupon. Different product 
message each month, Sell new orders while collecting pay- 
ments jrom customer 


ois are INSTALVELOPE 
4 BOOK ROTOR-FILE 3 4 : a "a COLLECTIONS: Instalvelopes help collection manager sell 


customers idea of sending payments when due to right address 
Group accessibility and speed has made it a ° with right account number, thus speeding collections, elimi- 
standard in telephone work in the New York nating errors. Large national Customers using over ten years 


y talvelopes do this better than any know 
metropolitan area (left). In wholesale houses say Instalvelopes do this an any known coupon book 


SALES: While speeding collections, sales manager each month 


ry can present new products Or accessories in a way they cannot 
service depending on catalogs, price books, and i exaibouiel 


and purchasing departments, it speeds customer 


Sales managers thus have silent salesmen con- 


ledgers (right) tacting old customers SEND FOR SAMPLE TODAY 

















copper / ° 


: . i rass bonded inseparably to low carbon steel 


Here is your answer to the need for 
metals: SuVeneer Clad Metals save up t %, of sc copper 


or brass, while giving you every surface advantage of these 






- strategic materials in your products. Actual copper or brass 

Superior Steel face one or both sides of the steel strip, mstant thickness- 

ratio for all strip gauges. Fabricate SuVeneer Clad Metal any 

CORPORATION way you like—the bond is mechanica ir 1rable—the 
CARNEGIE, PENNSYL J 


ee ae production behavior is excellent! We’/ 


on your applications, without obliga 











“... there aren't any relia- 
ble estimates of the oil re- 
serves...” 

PETROLEUM starts on p. 86 


days to many basin towns, especially 
Williston itself. There, the population 
has jumped a third in a year, now is 
pushing 10,000. Building lots, which 
sold for $3,000 to $3,500, have gone up 
$1,000 in a year. Industrial properties 
that went for $400 an acre 15 months 
ago now cost $1,000. Hotels are full 
all the time. Houses that once rented 
for $35 a month now bring $150. 

The Banco directors saw other signs 
of growth. In Bismarck, N. D., Cali- 
fornia Co. (subsidiary of Standard Oil 
of California) and Union Oil Co. have 
set up division offices. The oil boom 
has spawned its own regional magazine, 
published at Bismarck. Housing con- 
tractors have moved in to mass-produce 
homes. Commercial office space just 
isn’t. 

They heard the story of two Bismarck 
men who a year ago took $1,250 and 
went out to buy up oil leases from 
farmers. A few weeks ago they resold 
those leases for $56,000. 
¢ Not Sure—From the oil man’s point 
of view, however, Williston Basin is 
still an infant. Total oil production is 
less than 5,000 bbl. a day, a drop in 
the bucket beside the U.S. total daily 
output of 6.3-million bbl. 

Before the Williston Basin can be 
considered an important oil-producing 
region, it must up its oil output poten- 
tial at least tenfold. What’s more, oil 
men must be assured that there are 
sufficient reserves to keep oil flowing for 
many years to come. 

Right now there aren’t any reliable 
estimates of the oil reserves in any of 
the few fields that have been opened. 
The closest thing to an estimate was a 
statement before the North Dakota In- 
dustrial Commission: Promising Beaver 
Lodge Field may produce up to 20,000 
bbl. of oil per acre. Since the field 
spreads over 36,000 acres, that could 
mean 720-million bbl.—a really big 
field. But a lot more drilling and study 
will have to be done before anvone can 
be certain. ° 
¢ Pipelines—Not until then will Will- 
iston Basin oil begin moving into 
national markets. That will mean pipe- 
lines to the twin cities (Minnecapolis- 
St. Paul), to Chicago, possibly to Du- 
luth-Superior for shipment down the 
Great Lakes. 

Before this, though, small refineries 
will crop up close to the oil fields. 
These will supply the gasoline, kerosene, 
and fuel oil needs of the region. Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana is already planning 
to build one in North Dakota, with a 
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A:B-DICK 


MODERN duplicating paper 


has the mark of a specialist 


Whatever your duplicating process—mimeograph, offset or 
spirit—you now can have paper made. specifically to satisfy 
the requirements of modern duplicating. Here are papers that 
have the feeling of quality when you pick them up. Colors are 
clear and clean. And these papers are precision-cut to avoid 
doubles in feeding. 

The educated eyes and fingers of the paper man will! note the 
full body required for high-speed operation—the good drying 
quality—the opacity that means minimum show-through—and 
most important, the no-spread, no-fuzz quality of copy re- 
production. 

For more information without obligation, simply mail the coupon below, 


= A-B-DICK 
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THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-652 
5700 Towhy Avenve, Chicago 31, illinois 


Please send more information about your duplicating papers. 
NAME__ a LS Ee 
ORGANIZATION___ 

ADDRESS... = sad 
NE nT == we 
Type of duplicator (J mimeograph CD offset C) spirit 








“...gas and oil potential is 
* . t . t t % 
This sale can be made a & a alae ala 
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Texas Co. is considering a refinery at 
Williston. 

¢ Refineries—Suppose the Williston 
area does eventually become a major 
oil-producing region. That raises an- 


who has a need oll Call fill et - ae other question. Will it ship out crude 
oil or refined products to major con 
suming markets? In other words, will 
. - P it become a major refining center as 
That all-important first step in every sale is the one Dodge Reports take for you! This well? 
60-year-old construction-news service tells construction marketing men who and where Pe le of tl } B he 
their prospects are, what they’re going to build and when they should start to sell them. eople of the area hope so. But the 
decision will be up to the oil companies, 


Dodge Reports cover all types of new construction in the 37 states East of the Rockies. 

They save valuable time he you and your salesmen . . . eliminate “g based on economic factors that will 
beating the bushes and chasing down rumors . . . Dodge Reports | vary from company to company. Judg- 
provide more opportunities for doing business than you can get in ing by what has happened elsewhere, 
any other way . . . point out more new prospects coming into the some companies will build refineries 
market . . . show up more opportunities for profitable contacts : res ont } 1] : 
among the people you already know. pipe refined products; others will pipe 

crude oil to existing refining centers 


e Growing Up—Banco directors found 
one indication that the basin is growing 
DODGE REPORTS . out of the teething stage: oil leasing 

has lost its speculative bloom. Back in 
the mid 1940's, farmers leased mineral 


Dept. BW6 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. rights for 10¢ an acre Naturally, 








This timely and vital information is mailed to Dodge users every 
day. Write today for free book. 





: 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service when oil prospects brightened, prices 
} 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE shot up. Many a hot prospect brought 
‘ : $200 or more an acre, with a fat bonus 
to the owner thrown in. (The lease 
The Longer You Own it gives the lessee the right to drill, prom- 
aaah ises the land owner a royalty of one- 
e eighth of all oil produced 
The Better You Like it “Now, *eer dad, blind leasing of oil 
land in the basin has all but stopped. 
That’s because oil men say that when 
leasing costs go to $5 or $10 an acre 
it’s cheaper to prospect first, lease only 
land that holds some promise. 
e Ninety to One—Behind this trend is 
the indisputable fact that only a minor 
percentage of any large potential oil 
area actually is productive As one 
smart oil prospector put it: “There are 
probably 90-million acres of land in the 
U.S. section of the Williston Basin; 
if 1-million acres of that proves out as 
oil land, it will be nomenal.” 

In spite of the still speculative aspects 
of the basin’s oil yspects, ask any 
North Dakotan about the industrial 
: ; ‘ future of his state. and vou’ll find him 
The pride and enjoyment of owning filled with enthusiasm. For him, the 
a Steel Age Desk grows with each 
passing year. For every detail of this oil and gas potent just one im- 
sturdy modern desk is crafted for superb 


comfort and efficiency . . . to serve you we lignite, which abot through most 
faithfully for a lifetime. Every Steel Age J of the basin (BW-—Apr.19°52,p166), 
Desk is made of the finest materials eel e salt, and water power from the Garri- 
... by craftsmen who cherish pride-of- Ss > son Dam now building on the Missouri 


work above all else. We have never River 75 mi. north of Bismarck. He 
compromised with quality. @ A desk like Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp. will argue that with all these things, 
this is worth seeing . . . at your Corry, Pa. the region can’t miss—in spite of its 
Steel Age Dealer's now. remoteness from the nation’s popula- 
tion and manufacturing centers. 





portant prospect. B id that, there is 
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ANOTHER FAMOUS PRODUCT IS 
NOW PRESSURE-PACKED IN WORLD'S 
LEADING PROPULSION CAN... 


CARBONA Instant-Foam LATHER 
now chases spots and stains with 
new-found convenience. It’s pres- 
sure packed in SPRA-TAINER for 
speedier, more effective action. 
Touch the top and it s-p-r-a-y-s! 


As happens with any original and worth-while invention, SPRA-TAINER has been imitated. But it has never 
been matched by any other propulsion can. Its exclusive Modern Design and “No Side Seam-No Top Seam” 
construction are engineered by equipment that is designed, built and patented by Crown for the specific 
purpose of creating the finest possible pressurized containers. This “attention to perfection” is evident in all 
Crown Cans serving many and varied industries. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers ( ‘\) 


Division of 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO > BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS 

















The modern 
elevator for modern 
buildings 


ay 

Retary 
OILDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS 


The Most Economical 
for 2, 3, or 4 Stories 


Oildraulic Elevators are designed for 
low-cost installation and economical, 
trouble-free operation. No penthouse or 
heavy load-bearing shaftway structure 
used . . . powerful hydraulic jack sup- 
ports car and load. New Rota-Flow 
power system insures smooth, quiet 
operation. Automatic floor leveling 
within 4” guaranteed! Car sizes, capaci- 
ties and controls as required. 

Over 65,000 Oildraulic Elevators and 
Lifts are now in use... backed by 
Rotary’s coast-to-coast service organi- 
zation. Write for catalog on modern 
elevators for freight or passenger service. 

ROTARY LIFT CO. 

1130 Kentucky—Memphis, 








Unitization Is the Word 


It means centrally planned and administered develop- 
ment of oil fields. Oil men see it as the answer to the problem 
of increasing costs and depletion of existing reserves. 


The oil field of the future—sleek, 
cooperative, super-eficient—is running 
into a slight legal snag. And it may be 
some time before the courts get around 
to clearing the channel. 

The essence of the future oil field, 
and the essence of the legal snag, is 
unitization. That’s a somewhat lame 
coined word for a system that has al- 
ready produced some remarkable effi- 
ciency. Roughly, it means planned, 
cooperative exploitation by a central 
control of all the assorted pieces of 
property in an oil field. 
¢ Curbs on Owner—Under unitization, 
the individual tract owner loses the 
tight to make the quickest, — 
and most wasteful—profit by the hasty 
pumping of his land. Instead, field- 
wide controls work toward the long- 
term benefit of all; profits are prorated 
among all tract owners. 

To insure unitization, clauses pro- 
viding for it have been included for 
some time in most western oil leases— 
the contracts that give an oil com- 
pany the right to explore and develo 
oil resources on the owner’s land. Such 
clauses have an additional effect of en- 
abling the company to extend a lease 
beyond its original term. 

The 34,713-acre Roosevelt field in 
eastern Utah is no exception. Phillips 
Petroleum Co. is one of the companies 
participating in development of the 
field as a unit. In 1946 Phillips ob- 
tained a lease for an 80-acre tract owned 
by Heber A. and Astrid N. D. Peterson. 
The lease contained a unitization clause, 
as did the many other leases in the 
field. 
¢ Lessors Balk—However, when the 
unitization rules actually began to be 
applied, the Petersons, and 40 other 
lessors, balked. Their argument was 
that, clause or no clause, their leases 
could not be subject to a subsequent 
unitization agreement that thev had 
never even heard of when they signed 
the lease. The Phillips company has 
brought suit against the Petersons to 
enforce the clause; legal action against 
the other 40 is expected. 

Meanwhile, development of the field 
as a unit is continuing. A decision in 
the case will probably take a long time. 
It’s hard to say just how much a verdict 
for the Petersons would foul up future 
applications of unitization. Some states 
already have laws specifically legalizing 
the unitization agreements. 
¢ Successful Already—Indeed, the oil 
field of the future has already accumu- 


lated a moderate amount of successful 
past. The Elk City field in Oklahoma 
provides at least a rudimentary blueprint 
of what is to come. It eliminates expen- 
sive duplication of equipment; captures 
a very large part of all possible byprod- 
ucts; and assures that a maximum 
amount of total reserves will eventually 
be secured. 

Unitization can be developed still 
further, though. Just how far was sug- 
gested recently at the fourth annual 
conference of the Texas Petroleum Re- 
search Committee. Martin G. Miller, 
Houston engineer, told the conference 
that the whole industry would have to 
discard the traditional idea that “more 
wells mean more oil.” 
¢ Few Wells—The old-style oil field— 
a forest of derricks—is on the way out, 
Miller said. The field of the future will 
be comparatively deserted, with a very 
sparse spattering of wells around the 
central machinery. What wells there 
are will not follow any such geometrical 
pattern as one every 40 acres. Nor 
will the wells be placed according to 
property lines. Instead, they will be 
placed where they can produce oil most 
economically, and with the highest per- 
centage of eventual recovery. 

Surplus competitive wells will not be 
the only thing to go. Lease tanks—to 
hold oil produced by each individual 
tract—will no longer be needed. In- 
stead, one gathering pipe will carry 
both oil and natural gas to a central 
point. Today separate lines carry oil 
and gas from each lease. 
¢ Propane—At the central plant, liquid 
fuels will be taken from the casinghead 
ps. Propane will be separated out in 
iquid form, thus increasing its value 
tenfold. Finally, the residue of the gas 
will be reinjected into the underground 
reservoir at points where engineers 
figure it will do the most good in push- 
ing out. still more oil 

The allowable production of the 
whole field will not be prorated among 
the wells. Instead, oil will be drawn in 
greatest quantity from those wells whose 
operation will be most beneficial to 
the whole field. 
¢ Divvying Up—Obviously, that raises 
the problem of prorating the profits. A 
straight per-acre basis would not be fair; 
there may be much larger known re- 
serves under a small tract than under a 
large one. Elk City worked out a 
formula that has proved satisfactory. 
The sharing of total production is based 
half on straight acreage, and half on 
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| Attorney General’s Office uses 


SAVE TAXPAYERS’ 


Attorney General Smith Troy, State of Washington 


to improve service 


OZAMATIC 


and 


MONEY! 








The Problem 


Attorney General Smith Troy’s Olympia, 
Washington, office was facing the same 
non-legal problem with which many busi- 
nesses are struggling—the increasing de- 
mand for file space. To provide for special 
requests for copies of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's opinions, it was necessary to hold 
50-55 extra copies on file as long as the 
opinion was effective. Since the Attorney 
General's opinions are ruling until super- 
seded (which is seldom), the storage prob- 
lem was becoming more and more acute. 


The Solution 


After installing the OZAMATIC, the At- 
torney General's office began to thin out 
its files by disposing of all extra printed 
copies of opinions, replacing them with 


single master copies typed on translucent * 


paper. “We estimate,” says Mr. Smith 
Troy, “that we can reduce the size of our 
file room by 45% when this thinning out 
process is complete.” 

By using the OZAMATIC copies in the 
many instances where letters from the 
Attorney General's office are distributed to 
15 or 20 recipients, substantial savings in 
office stationery and carbon paper are 
also expected. “Most satisfying of all,” 
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reports Mr. Smith Troy, “we are able to 
give faster and more satisfactory service to 
everyor” ®oncetned with our office.” 


How OZAMATIC Can Save 
You Money 


The desk-top OZAMATIC uses the famous 
low-cost, high-speed Ozalid direct copy 
process that is 60 times faster than old- 
fashioned copying. Anyone can learn to 
operate the OZAMATIC in 5 minutes— 
can deliver your first copy in seconds, or 
up to 1,000 letter-size copies per hour at a 
cost of less than 1 '2¢ each. 

Send the coupon for full details—or call 
the Ozalid distributor listed in the classi- 
fied section of your telephone book. 


Just Feed in 

the Originals 
No retyping ... no 
stencils . .. no plates 
...mo make-ready... 
no negatives... no 
messy inks... no 
darkroom! 


Clean, Dry 

Copies Instantly 
No proofreading ... 
no poor carbons... 
no smudge or distor- 
tion... £0 waiting! 


Cut Copying Costs 


--- USE 


OZALID 


Johnson City, N. ¥Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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the thickness of the oil-bearing strata 
under the tract. 

e All Mapped Out—Miller described a 
program of planned parenthood for the 
field of the future. Once oil was dis- 
covered, there would be no rush to get 
into production. Instead, drilling would 
be carried out to determine the outer 
limits of the field. Engineers would 
then pick the most advantageous spots 
for the working wells 

Dry holes would no longer be re- 

garded as an_ individual's dead loss. 
They would be written off as an invest 
ment in development, with the cost 
shared by all the property owners. Some 
of the dry holes would be used later for 
injecting water or gas to speed second- 
ary oil recovery operations. 
e Stress on Recovery—Opposition of 
the independent oil companies to field 
pooling is beginning to decline, accord- 
ing to Miller. Formerly, the inde 
pendents saw pooling as a plot by the 
majors to run them out of business. 
This is being replaced by a realization 
that the survival of the smaller com 
panies depends on increased oil recov 
ery and reduced cost 

In the old days, no one worried too 
much about high ratio recovery. Ac- 
cording to some estimates, there are 
100-billion bbl. of oil trapped in known 
United States fields, but unrecoverable 
by primary methods—that is, simple 
pumping. 

Recovery of more than a third of the 
oil in a field used to be unusual. De- 
spite scientific primary development, 
the Canyon Reef area is not expected 
to vield more than 1|-million bbl. of its 
5-million bbl. At Spraberry, in West 
Texas, reserves are believed to be be- 
tween 7-million and 8-million bbl., with 
only 1-million likely to be extracted by 
primary methods 
¢ Pumping Water—Contrast this with 
the East Texas field, where 80% recov- 
ery is expected. That high vield is at- 
tributed to a cooperative project by 
which operators share the cost of pump- 
ing 400,000 bbl. of salt water a day 
back into the west end of the field. 
The water drives the oil ahead of it, to 
the wells. Originally, East Texas was 
figured to reach a 2-billion-bbl. yield. 
Now the expectancy varies between 4- 
billion and 5-billion bbl 

To illustrate the old approach to oil 
pumping, Miller tells the story of a 
Soviet expert who visited the U.S. 
fields during World War II. At one 
ficld, American engincers told him 
proudly that they had boosted recov- 
cry from an estimated 15% to some- 
where above 40% 

Later, the Russian cited these figures 
as a proof of capitalist inefficiency. In 
Russia, he added, all the oil was recov- 
ered. How? “Oh, that’s simple,” said 
the Muscovite. “We just pump the 
wells until they quit producing oil.” 
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In-Plant Feeding Cuts 
Absenteeism up to 50% * 


a 


’ , \ : 
eS \\ / 

IF YOU EMPLOY 100 

\ . WORKERS OR MORE PA 
as 


THIS NEW, FACTUAL BOOK 


tells you how it’s done! 


Newest 
Product 
for Industry 


ion Tool 


<moee® 
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— 
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Labor Office -_ 


*pased on 
Surveys by the 
International 


How to Lay Out Facility 

for Greatest Space Savings. 
. How to Assign 
. Responsibilities. 


IN-PLANT FEEDING has proved conclu- 
sively its ability to cut absenteeism, reduce 
labor turnover, step up worker energy 
output. 

This new book by C. W. Schroeder, out- 
standing Food Service Engineer, shows 
you how to use this important new pro- 
duction tool for maximum results. Written 


A General Electric Affilicte 


i Fact, 
I 


i 


Tells You What In-Plant 
Feeding Can Do For You. 
How to Cut Food 
Preparation Costs. 


How to Choose Equipment 


for Greatest Economy. 


in clear, concise terms, you'll find it carries 
you through, step-by-step, to vital con- 
clusions. 

Request your copy of “IN-PLANT FEED- 
ING, Newest Production Tool for Industry.” 
Sent to you without cost or obligation as a 
contribution to greater industrial efficiency 
from Hotpoint. 


LEADER IN COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING FOR 40 YEARS! 


Service Policy. 


4 How to Establish a Food 
\ - 


Hotpoint Inc. Commercial Equipment Dept. 
257 So. Seeley Ave. Chicago 12, iil. 


Please send me a copy of “In-Plant Feeding” 


NAME 
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FIRM 
ADDRESS____ 
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Psychologists Spot Square Pegs for 


© 
Below are examples of that you will do in the test. You will study the pictures and 1 line # h the 
names of a number of people as shown in the example below. Pn 


Anne Morgen James Stone 


After studying pictures such as those above, you will be asked to remember the names 
of the people. Below are four pictures. Under each picture are fout names and “Not & 
shown.” In the column at the right, you are to mark the number for the correct answer t= 

(1, 2,3, 4, or 5). The answer to Picture@i is marked for you. You answer the other three. 





Make 2 checks in each square: 


et 


of] ; Co 
oC] 


| 
| = i © 


2. Richard Boyd 2. Caroline Andrews s oC) 
3. Frank Evans 3. Natalie Collins > rc 
4. James Stone 4. Dolores Cox . L | 

5. Not shown 5. Not shown b . Net shown 








| : ae 
’ MATCHING PEOPLE AND JOBS is a lot surer if you use memory. The one at right puts the emphasis on manual dexterity; 


psychological tests. Test at left, to find a receptionist, stresses it spots office machine operators. Other samples pin down... 


LOOK AT THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT. WHICH OF THE OTHER FOUR PIC. 
TURES SHOWS THESE PARTS FITTED TOGETHER? 


NEA a 
aa 











rs W,\ Which room has more of an echo? 


ANE] 


[a 





— 


























Now work the problems below. Mark an X on the picture that shows the parts FITTED 
TOGETHER. There is only one picture in each row that shows the parts correctly fitted. 
Sometimes the parts have to be turned over or turned around to make them fit. 


mi ViIAIAIV — 


Which would be the better shears 


7 SOE oe 


In the first problem, you should have marked Picture @j; and in the second problem, 
Picture @ 



































INSPECTORS, who need to be able to see the whole in relation need ready comprehension in their field. First three tests are 
to its parts (left). Test at right is for mechanical workers who by Industrial Psychology, Inc., the other by Psychology Corp. 
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| Industry 


Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 
and George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty- 
Four both had for their background a 
paramount social fact that industry has 
to put up with every day. Humans, left 
to their own devices, are pesky, unpre- 
dictable beings who can defeat aims of 
the best-planned organizations. 

The solution Huxley envisioned was 
a test-tube race of stratified classes who 
would fit submissively and neatly into 
predetermined niches, performing their 
tasks without question. 

Orwell foresaw, instead of test-tube 
babies, an overriding propaganda and 
conditioning machine that would take 
individuals at birth, mold them into 
acceptable, predictable automatons. 
¢ Screening—Industry’s current ap- 
proach is much more palatable than 
either of those, if less certain. Business 
can’t create or hammer people into 
shapes to fit a job; it has to accept them 
pretty much as they are. So it takes 
the only alternative—it tries to select 
the right people from those available 
and to place them in jobs they like 
and can learn to do well. 

This approach is developing into a 
science. Its name is industrial psy- 
chology. 

In the past, selection was anything 
but scientific. Management’s method, 
if it had one, was chiefly trial-and-error. 
That was just as true for the rank and 
file as for those tapped for top and 
middle management posts. 

Psychologists, and a growing number 

of companies, have gone beyond that. 
They believe it’s possible to predict (1) 
whether a man can do a certain job and 
(2) how well he can do it. 
¢ The Optimum—Ideally, a company 
would be able to pick from a group of 
job seekers just the right person to run 
a lathe, the right one for file clerk, and 
another with abilities that could carr 
him clear to the top. 

Turnover would reach the absolute 
minimum, production the maximum 

Not even the most optimistic think 
that ideal will ever be reached. But 
there is no doubt that since the war, 
industry’s batting average has been 
raised. Where large numbers are in- 
volved, the average overcomes mistakes 
on individuals. And industry is largely 
interested in averages, especially on the 
routine jobs. Rank-and-file selection by 
industrial psychologists is further ad- 
vanced than the relatively new attempts 
to take the guess out of picking the best 
men for supervisory or executive jobs 

In this issue, BUSINESS WEEK brings 
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Available 
on 


America’s 
Industrial 
Frontier 




























Flood-free... with main line rail transportation and 
inland navigable water! 1200 acres of it... available 
in whole or in part! Markets and raw materials at 
your doorstep. Reasonable tax and power rates. Sensi- 
ble real estate values and trouble-free labor relations. 

Study the facts and figures on this outstanding in- 
dustrial site. It’s typical of several profitable invest- 
ments in C&O’s Center of Opportunity that may fit 
your requirements exactly. 






































MARKETS: Overnight freight to most of the nation’s 
major markets ...and one of the world’s largest ports. 


NATURAL RESOURCES: Locally produced bituminous | 
coal, natural gas plus salt brine deposits. 

ELECTRIC POWER: In excess of 2,876,000 kilowatts 
available with applicable rates ranging down to 1 cent or 
less per kilowatt hour for large-scale users. 

WATER SUPPLY: Unlimited supply to meet needs of 
any industry. (Analysis on request.) 

MANPOWER: Adequate supply... both skilled and un- 
skilled. 















Finding the right spot for 
your new plant can be a 
costly, time-consuming job 
for you and your organiza- 
tion. Let our experts in 
this field make the task 


easy by prepering a spe- 
cial PIN-POI survey 
to meet your requirements. 
For further information 
write Chesapeake and 
Ohio, Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, Ter- 
minal Tower Building, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 







The Chesapeake and Ohio Industrial Development De- 
partment will gladly send you aerial photographs, topo- 
graphical maps, detailed tax data, water analysis and other 
confidential information on this and other available sites. 


















SERVING 

Virginia * West Virginia 
Kentucky * Ohio « Indiana 
Michigan * Southern Ontario 


Chesapeak, 












“... the big field still re- 
mains testing—and train- 
ing—routine personnel . . .” 




















PERSONNEL TESTS starts on p. 102 
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Computers 
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AIR FREIGHT 
delivers the 


goods faster! 


Speed of air freight permits overnight 
delivery anywhere in the U.S.A. You get to 
market first...open new markets rapidly 

... operate on lower inventory. Air freight also 
reduces cost of packaging ...cuts damage loss. 
With rates now lower than ever, air freight 

is truly the modern method of shipping 
everything from cranes to computers. 

Largest and fastest of all commercial freight 
planes, the new Douglas DC-6A is already 

in service on leading airlines. Vital to America’s 
economy and defense, this modern airlift 

is available now because Douglas—as always— 
looks ahead! Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


First in Aviation 








What does it cost 
to write a check? 


reconciling bank account 
— overage cost of check itself 


According toa recent study made by 
Todd—it costs the average business 
32¢ to write a check. The diagram 
above shows exactly how this cost 
is broken down. 

Actually, the cost of the check 
itself is the smallest item in the 
whole transaction. Even the best 
looking and safest checks cost only 
1 to 3¢. The big cost factor is the 
time consumed—checking invoices, 
preparing and signing, reconciling 
the bank balance, addressing envel- 
opes and many other operations. 

But, with Todd procedures for 
accounts payable, you not only get 
top quality and guaranteed safety in 
the checks you use, but Todd ana- 
lysts can give you a host of step-sav- 
ing suggestions, p-us many practical 
ideas for greater safety and control. 

Get the time-saving, money- 
saving facts about Todd Accounts 
Payable Procedures right now. Mail 
the coupon below. 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N.Y 


Please let us have further information about 
Todd Accounts Payable Procedures. 


Firm 


Address. — " 
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“...1Q tests merely give a 
rough sorting out of lower 
percentages... .” 


MANAGEMENT starts on p. 102 


paid $50-million just to hire and train 
new people. Any reduction in that cost 
would bring an additional, uncounted 
saving via increased productivity. 

The Psychological Corp. test for bank 
clerks is similaty'to a broader package 
of tests devised by Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, Inc., of Chicago for 24 types of 
work (BW—Sep.15’51,p72). 

Assembling of these tests marked two 
advances in the psychological field: 

¢ Tests were specifically tailored 
to industrial situations and then thor- 
oughly proved out. 

¢ They can be quickly adapted to 
the needs of any company, thus making 
possible a much wider use of advanced 
psychological testing. 

The latest steps are a long way from 
the first use industry made of psy- 
chology. 


ll. IQ to Aptitude 


In the beginning, industry found 
only general intelligence tests, which 
had originated in work with children. 
These studies had been pulled together 
by the Frenchman, Alfred Binet. By 
1916 the popular Stanford-Binet IQ 
tests had been developed. Revisions 
since then haven't changed the basic 
Binet principles. 

When World War I gave psycholo- 
gists a chance to work with large num- 
bers of adults, industry quickly latched 
onto the IQ method. It was simple. A 
man had an IQ of 110, another of 90 
or lower. You hired the 110-man for 
nonroutine jobs, and gave the boring, 
repetitive work to the man with the 
lower score. He'd probably be happier 
in it anyway. 

This rough technique had a lot of 
drawbacks. Intelligence tests measure 
present ability only—not future poten- 
tials. ‘They, at first, were also over- 
loaded with verbal requirements. For 
many jobs, that’s hardly a good test. 
Later intelligence tests met this criti- 
cism by using pictures, but they were 
often too simple to do much weeding 
out. 

Even so, IQ tests are still the main 
sclection method for small and me- 
dium-sized companies. The reason is 
cost. 
¢ In Schools—During the 1930's, psy- 
chologists (still working with schools) 
subdivided general intelligence into 
little sections of ability or aptitude. 
These were called spatial, perceptual, 
number, verbal, word fluency, memory, 
and reasoning factors. Later on, com 


prehension, systems, and coordination 
were added to the list. Psychologists 
calle, ine new method factor analysis. 

“World War II gave the psychologists 
their biggest opportunity to perfect fac 
tor analysis. Research in the armed 
forces, especially the Air Force and 
Navy, laid down a pattern for industrial 
testing. 


lll. Mushroom Growth 


From this industrial _ psy- 
chology mushroomed out. Larger com 
panies quickly moved far ahead of the 
merely general testing by using bat 
teries of aptitude tests. Usually, these 
were especially developed for the com- 
pany at a cost pt hibitive to smaller 
outfits. By using these batteries, com 
panies could pin down what each per 
son was best suited for, whether he 
could develop, and how he would react 
to specific tasks. In turn, jobs were 
analyzed to find what aptitudes they 
called for. Thus a company might make 
Miss Smith (strong in numbers) an 
accounting clerk and Miss Jones (strong 
in verbal comprehension) a correspond 
ence clerk. 
¢ Troubles—But 
ures and standards 


point 


getting accurate fig 
osts a lot of money. 
Much of the has to be from 
scratch in each case. It is estimated that 
it costs $10,000 to develop and validate 
a single industrial test 

Thousands of psychologists’ tests are 
being sold, 90% five large com- 
panies, the rest by 100 small outfits. 
But the chief complaint is that they 
have been built for school situations, 
not for industry. Tests put together 
out of h may not be 


work 


school research 
reliable when applied to industry. And 
a small company, tests are given 
to only a limited number of people, 
may need years of experience to find 
out how effective the tests are 

¢ Reticence—Companies—in particular, 
mail order, insurance, public utility, and 
big manufacturing firms—are also re 
luctant to reveal data that cost them so 
much to dig out. They don’t want to 
give competitors a free ride. 

As a result, advanced psychological 
testing is still largely confined to well- 
heeled companies that have the facili- 
tics and are big enough to make costly 
research worth-whil 
¢ Next Steps—Thi 
chological Corp.’s industrywide tests 
for banks, and Industrial Psychology’s 
attempt to boil down a big cross-section 
of jobs into a set of aptitude tests 
quickly applicable to any company have 
pointed the way for the next big step 
in the field. 

Many expect that other psychologi- 
cal testing companies will put together 
batteries of industry-developed tests so 
that small and medium-sized organiza- 
tions can catch up 


changing. Psy- 
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DeVitBiss 


“FIVE MORE AMAZING EXAMPLES OF 
DE VILBISS SERVICES AND SPRAY | 

B _ EQUIPMENT — IMPROVING PRODUCTS, | 

“SAVING TIME AND CUTTING COSTS! 


PE SLE SD fp) ’ 


A LOPE RISES SS 


How automatic DeVilbiss spray guns 
spot trouble for rail repair crews 


Now DeVilbiss rides the rails . 
helps seek out hidden defects that 
could wreck a speeding train! 

\s the Sperry Rail Detector car 
moves along the tracks, electronic “eyes” 
scan each rail. When they catch a de 
fect, DeVilbiss spray guns under the 
car automatically spot the invisible 
danger point with yellow paint. Crews 
following behind the car quickly replace 


the defective rail! 


Railroad bridges, by the way, and 
Diesel 
DeVilbiss spray guns, which apply 
their durable protective paints easier, 


locomotives also benefit from 


faster. Read other cases on the right. 
Then consult your jobber, our nearest 


branch office, or factory. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ontario « London, England + Santa Clara, Calif. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Atomizers 


Spray Booths 


Air Compressors 


Portable Spray Outfits 


SPRAYING 


Now, sprayed-on plastic skins, 
watertight and durable, that 
covered the Navy's “mothball” 
fleet protect roots from mois 
ture, corrosion. DeVilbiss guns 
spray 100 sq. ft. in 12 minutes. 


Auto dealers, garage owners! 
Give complete appearance 
service faster, better with De 
Vilbiss spray equipment: paint 
ing, touching up, undercoating, 
waxing and flock coating 


DeVilbiss-sprayed lettering 
lasts longer, according to sten 
cil experts. Builds thicker film, 
gives higher gloss. Faster, too 

and can be done neatly 


by unskilled labor. 


AS (i 


d 
Paint four times faster 
up to 50% on painting costs 


with DeVilbiss 
Irregular surfaces, flat 


spray equip 
ment! 
areas are thoroughly 
coated. Let us help you! 


eve nly 


BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


VILBISS 


EQUIPMENT 





You learn a lot about people from 140 years of banking 


You learn respect for people’s courage— 
for the magnificent way they have faced up to 
every national crisis and brought the nation 
through stronger than ever. (The War of 1812 
started two days after our Bank was chartered 
on June 16, 1812, and we have served our coun- 


try through every war and depression since 


You get a sense of people’s inter-dependence 
—from long experience with the mutual benefits 
of foreign trade. (Our Foreign Department star 


in 1897. Today we have 56 Branches or 


You appreciate the value of neighborliness. 
City Bank started as a small-town bank, with 
a neighborly knowledge of the problems and 
needs of its customers. You'll find this same 
friendly spirit today in our 67 neighborhood 
Branches in Greater New York. 


You get proof of people’s honesty 
lending over two billion dollars ir 
through the first Personal Credit Dep 


small borrowers established by a big | 


You gain confidence for the future 
American people have the qualities o 


soul to deal with whatever tests may 


It is our hope that The National ( 
New York and the City Bank Farn 
Company may continue to deserve 
trust, and keep on playing their part ir 
opment of our country. 


y 


First in World Wide Banking 
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INGERSOLL-RAND USES NEWSPAPER 
Instead of a House Organ 


“Now my neighbors don’t ask me 
if I make Ingersoll watches.” 

Coming from an employee, that one 
comment was enough to convince top 
management of Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
that its seven-month-old community- 
employee relations program paid off. 

This week the big capital _— 
maker was ready to publicize its scheme 
to (1) acquaint plant communities with 
I-R’s operations and (2) tell employees 
what’s going on in their plants. 
¢ Double  Barrel—I-K accomplishes 
both goals at once. The medium: a 
three-quarter-page advertisement appear- 
ing the first Tuesday of each month in 
the Easton (Pa.) Express. The paper is a 
daily with 41,000 circulation, serving 
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both Easton and Philipsburg, N. J., 
where I-R has its main plant. ‘The page, 
called Ingersoll-Rand News, is plainly 
labeled “an advertisement.” 

You get an idea of what kind of 
company news it carries from the re- 
production above of the first of the 
now regular series. Since the initial 
issue, I-R News has also started run- 
ning in two weekly newspapers in the 
Philipsburg area. The company has 
since put out another page for its 
Painted Post (N. Y.) plant, just outside 
Corning, N. Y., in the Corning Leader. 
Another plant at Athens, Pa., is watch- 
ing results. 
¢ No Propaganda Ax—For most com- 
panies, local newspapers are usually the 





FAN TYPE 
FLYWHEEL 


MICRO-MACHINING 
OVERSIZE 
CONDENSER 


/ 


MONEY-SAVING 
. IDEAS 


built into Refrigeration 
for industry = 


Whether you use refrigeration to control 
rocessing...safeguard product quality... 
increase assembly tempos...or flatten out 
reject curves, careful analysis shows the 
economy of relying on Brunner Refriger- 
ation Condensing Units. Brunner equig- 
ment ‘s designed and manufactured feature 
by feature to operate at minimum long-term 
cost. The high efficiency of the Brunner 
“open type” slow-speed compressor plus 
extra deep cylinder cooling fins, special 
fan type heel, oversize condensers and 
a score of other features, means more re- 
frigeration per horsepower hour, more 
freedom from service interruptions. 


In the interest of a wise investment, talk 
with your Brunner representative, and use 
the coupon for illustrated literature. 


I 


Brunner Co., Utica 1, N.Y. | 
| Send me literature on Brunner Refrigeration 
quipment. 


fei ee 


Crd 


| 
| 
| 
) 
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City ond State 


SINCE 1906 


REFRIGERATION 


JOB-FITTED SIZES—air cooled or water cooled, 
available in 69 models with capacities from % hp. 
to the 75 hp. unit ill d—for industrial refrig- 
eration or air condi 








Life’s been made happier 
through MOSINEE 
Forest Fibres 


Resourceful product 

engineers, processing 
and packaging experts, and others 
throughout industry, have cooperated 
with MOSINEE “Fibrologists” to help 
industries thrive better ... to help 
mankind enjoy life more .. . through 
industrial applications of MOSINEE 
forest fibres. 


In the fields of transportation, 
communications, electronics, insula- 
tion, plastics, sanitation and others, 
MOSINEE helps make products and 
parts better. 


In your business, too, profitable 
uses for dependable MOSINEE might 
be disclosed. Contact... 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 


**Roll-or-Wheel’’ Conveyors 


For a surprisingly small cost you can 
mechanize the handling of your product 
by installing, easy-to-set-up, low-cost, 
portable BUSCHMAN “Roll-or-Wheel" 
Conveyors. 

Available in 10 ft. and 5 ft. straight sec- 
tions, curves, adjustable stands, 3-way 
switches and other accessories. Can be 
moved and reset in a matter of moments. 
Write for bulletin 215 today. 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN CO., INC. 
4417 Clifton Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohie 
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last resort when they want to talk to 
their employees or the public. Then, 
when the local press (or radio) is used, 
the timing often comes at a crucial 
point in labor relations or when man- 
agement wants to sell a point of view. 
By that time, employees and public 
are likely to assume that anything the 
company says is pure propaganda. 

That’s the impression I-R wants to 
avoid. Never a boldly public relations- 
minded company, I-R some time ago 
realized that even though it was in the 
capital goods field, selling to other 
manufacturers, it should be _ better 
known both in the community and 
among its employees. 

Instead of adopting a house organ, 
I-R turned to the press. It figured that 
what interested employees would in- 
terest the public, and vice versa. A 
house organ could only reach one 
audience. Besides that, company pub- 
lications often carry the burden of 
employee suspicion. 
¢ No Puff—To make sure the scheme 
is accepted for what it is—news of the 
company and its employees—I-R from 
the beginning ruled out propaganda. 

The page is assembled by the ad- 
vertising department, with the help of 
an ex-newspaperman who edits it with 
as little puff as possible. 

Articles run anywhere from news of 
pensioners’ retirement, a tool exhibit 
in Chicago, or a television show using 
I-R equipment, to the part I-R pumps 
and diesels play in overseas Air Force 
base construction. 

Because you can’t buy I-R products 
like you do Coca-Cola, the company 
has always had the problem of showing 
its employees and the community just 
where its compressors, condensers, 
pumps, or air drills are used. The 
news page is a perfect medium for that. 
This summer one story will detail I-R’s 
sales organization. 
¢ Not New—The idea I-R has adopted 
isn’t unique, but only a few companies 
have used it. Washington (Pa.) Steel 
Corp. started a similar page in its local 
paper about a year and a half ago. Saco- 
Lowell Shops places the front page of 
its plant newspaper in the local press. 
In Erie, Pa., General Electric Co. each 
Saturday publishes a page called Gen- 
eral Electric News, using the format of 
the Erie Dispatch. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Corporate giving has reached the text- 
book level. Two books are coming up 
on how to give money away. The first, 
The Manual of Corporate Giving, is 
scheduled for June 16. It is being 
edited by Beardsley Ruml and Theo- 
dore Geiger, working through the Na- 
tional Planning Assn. In August Ameri- 


can Foundations Information Service, 
New York, will publish Corporation 
Giving, by F. Emerson Andrews of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

s 
Medium-size companies now can get a 
simplified plan for employee profit- 
sharing trusts. A pac kage put together 
by Vance Sanders & Co. of Boston lavs 
out in startdard form a profit-sharing 
plan, a trust agreement, and printed 
forms to help company counsel get 
Treasury Dept. approval for tax exemp- 
tion. 

2 
Haloid Co. of Rochester has made an 
initial gift of $15,000 to the University 
of Rochester to establish a professor- 
ship of international economics. Haloid 
president Joseph C. Wilson, 42, a Ro- 
chester graduate himself, wants stress 
on the businessman’s responsibility in 
world affairs. 

= 
Ralph J. Cordiner, General Electric 
Co. president, will explain GE’s new 
decentralized organization (BW —Apr. 
19’52,p118) at the American Manage- 
ment Assn.’s general management con- 
ference June 19-20 in New York. Other 
subjects are the economic outlook, 
management education, polling, long- 
range planning 

- 
More new business is the aim of a na- 
tional committee of the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization The group, 
headed by John M. Fox, 39, president 
of Minute Maid Corp., will act as a 
clearinghouse for those seeking to 
start new companies. Fox hepes to 
start research into (1) why businesses 
fail and (2) what fields are best suited 
for formation of new companies. 

+ 
Republic Steel Corp. has donated funds 
for 50 studv grants in economics at 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 
land. College teachers are being picked 
from 21 states and the District of Co 
lumbia for the program, which runs 
June 23 to Aug. |. They'll use offices 
and plants as laboratories to get a 
close-up view of business economics. 

& 
B. F. Goodrich Co. published a 32-page 
color cartoon book on the economic 
system for insertion in Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ four publications. The magazines 
have a circulation of 1,115,000. In 
addition, Goodrich ordered another mil- 
lion copies to distribute on request. 
Food Fair Stores, Inc., fastest-growing 
of the grocery chains (BW—May24’52, 


p40), is the latest big company to 


adopt Beardsley Ruml’s idea of a cor- 
porate foundation for donations. Food 
Fair profits will supply the foundation 
with money. The limit is set at the 
top amount deductible for tax purposes, 
currently 5% of net before taxes. 
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ONLY 


LURIA ENGINEERING 
offers the 


ADVANTAGES of 


STANDARDIZED 
BUILDINGS 


plus all the 
adaptability, 
flexibility and 
durability 0 
CUSTOM-BUILT 
STRUCTURES 











Your expansion program need not 
be a problem. For high speed 
and lew cost... contact your 
nearest LURIA representative. 


To achieve utmost durability of structure, the ma- 
terials and construction of Luria Standardized 
Buildings meet the most stringent building code 
requirements. And because of their flexibility and 
adaptability of design, Luria Standardized Buildings 
make possible almost any type of structure and 
almost any type of architectural treatment that best 
suit your particular requirements. This is accomplished 
without sacrificing the economies of standardization. 
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NEW CROP 


of timber will come from the seed blocks 
of Douglas firs left standing. Seeds blow 


into the logged-off patches, which 
in 80 years. Looking to the future is modern lumbering policy as... 


may be ready to harvest again 


Northwest Makes Its Trees Go Farther 


BOARD 


is one way of using wood that used to go to waste. This board, 


The timber ind 
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¢ Wood Chemistry—New 
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Hyatt Freight Car Journal Box 
showing interior construction. 


Today, with improved motive power, better road beds, 
modernized signaling systems and sharp competition, 
the attention of railroad operating men is constantly 
focused on recurring hot boxes in freight service. 


As freight movement is stepped up, higher speeds can 
be expected to multiply friction bearing failures. 


The general adoption of roller bearing journal boxes 
for freight cars in the interchange service, seems to offer 
a logical, long-range solution to the hot box problem. 


On passenger cars and diesel locomotives, Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Journal Boxes have proved that they 
constantly run cool, and hot boxes are no longer a prob- 
lem. Now the same safe, dependable type of operation 
is available in freight service with Hyatt freight car 
journal boxes. 

For more information about Hyatt Roller Bearings 
for railroad applications or any other use, write to Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Har- 
rison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 








HYATT Offers Extra Advantages 


Free lateral, a unique Hyatt design 
advantage, allows freedom of axle 
movement through the bearing, thus 
cushioning shocks, minimizing wear on 
wheels and truck parts, and insuring 
against damage to lading. 


No press fits to break when remov- 
ing boxes for inspection. 


Reduced inventory is possible be- 
cause spare axles and wheels need only 
to be fitted with inner races and spacer 
sleeves. 


Straight radial rollers of generous 
size proved for maximum load-carrying 
capacity and longer usable life. 


Simplicity of design permits exam- 
ination of all box and bearing parts 
with utmost freedom. 
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ILLUSTRATED REPORT 
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JONES & 
LAUGHLIN 


STEEL CORPORATION 
ESTIMATES $250,000 
ANNUAL SAVINGS. USING 
XeEROX-MULTIGRAPH 
METHODS FOR DUPLICATING 
HUNDREDS OF FORMS. 


Faced with today’s higher operating 
costs and increasing taxes, management 
welcomes new ways to cut costs. 

A survey at Jones & Laughlin revealed 
that by adopting XeroX-Multigraph du- 
plicating methods they would save 
approximately $250,000 annually 
through a new Decentralized Form Du- 
plicating program. 

The new, dry, revolutionary, direct 
positive xerography process using XeroX 
copying equipment, prepares offset 
paper masters in a matter of minutes 
for run off on Multigraph Duplicators 
and enables Jones & Laughlin to dupli- 
cate their hundreds of different forms 
easier, faster and cheaper than before. 

The same principles of the plan used 
by Jones & Laughlin may be applied to 
many types of business, large and small. 

Send today for your copy of this 
detailed report. Learn how your com- 
pany can cut duplicating costs. 


THE HALOID 
COMPANY 


52-154 HALOID STREET 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Rectigraph and Foto-Flo Photo-Copying Machines 
Photocopy Papers and Chemicals * Photographic 
Popers * Negative Materials for the Graphic Arts 

XeroX Products for xerography 








“7 


. . . three times as many 
man-hours of labor go into 
each log these days .. .” 


NORTHWEST starts on p. 112 


the lumber industry is stirring its 
stumps to find new uses for nonlumber 
wood: 

e The first West Coast plant to 
produce semirefined vanillin, i com- 
mercial vanilla flavoring, will go into 
operation at Seattle later this month. 
The plant will be operated by Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Its raw material is 
sulfite liquor, an abundant byproduct 
of pulp production; it will come from 
the Bellingham plant of Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co. 

¢ Weverhaeuser Timber Co. an- 
nounced this week it had begun com- 
mercial production of a new line of 
whole-wood fibers under the name of 
Silvaloy. Silvaloy fibers, shipped in 
bales like peatmoss, can be molded into 
all sorts of auto and household prod- 
ucts. Weyerhaeuser produces Silvaloy 
at its Snoqualmie Falls (Wash.) plant. 
¢ A Look Ahead—The Weyerhaeuser 
and Monsanto-Puget Sound operations 
are the latest, by no means the last, of 
a long series of developments toward 
fuller utilization of wood. Ata meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Trade Assn., 
Hillman Lueddemann, president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., said 
the list of wood chemistry products 
could easily be extended to: 

¢ Molasses for animal feed. He 
said a plant to extract it from wood 
chips can be built for $200,000. 

¢ High-grade wax from Douglas 
fir bark. He said 250 Ib. of wax, close 
to the quality of the bees’ product, can 
be extracted from every dry-weight ton 
of bark. Tannin, for dyeing and tan- 
ning, can also be made from bark. 

If the lumbermen don’t take advan- 
tage of the new uses turned up by sci- 
ence, Lueddemann warned, they may 
soon find themselves competing for 
logs with other industries. On the 
other hand, if they do widen their base, 
there'll be more jobs, more profits, in 
every trée that’s cut 
¢ More Jobs—The change from the old 
days of “cut and get out,” of sawing 
the boards and throwing away the rest 
of the tree, has already brought stability 
to the timber industry. Dr. O. Harry 
Schrader, managing director of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., cites em- 
ployment in Washington and Oregon 
forest industries as 91,000 in 1927 and 
126,000 in 1949. The gain has been 
all in the pulp, paper, and fiber indus- 
tries: logging and sawing have fallen off 
in employment. 

The Grays Harbor area on the coast 
of Washington illustrates what has hap- 


pened. At the peak of lumber produc- 
tion in the 20’s, most of the 1-billion 
board feet of lumber cut each year 
went out by ship as rough lumber for 
milling elsewhere. Today the timber 
take is only around 340-million board 
feet, yet the Grays Harbor wood indus- 
tries employ as many men as they did 
in the 20’s. That means three times 
as many man-hours of labor go into 
each log, in milling the lumber and 
producing consumer goods such as ply- 
wood and furniture 

¢ New Stability—Simpson Logging Co. 
of Seattle demonstrates the new ap- 
proach by way of integration. Simpson 
was the first logger to sign up. five vears 
ago with the U. S. Forest Service in a 
100-year contract to pool Simpson for- 
est lands with those of the government. 
The intermingled tracts are treated as 
one woodlot, with Forest Service over- 
seeing the forestry and the timber going 
to Simpson. 

With an assured source of trees, 
Simpson was able to invest heavily in 
mills (an integrated development these 
davs may cost $50-million) and build 
a model town for loggers’ families at 
Grisdale, on Washington’s Olympic 
Peninsula. 

Simpson has done quite a bit with 
soft fiber board for sheathing and 
sound-deadening. One of its develop- 
ments is an insulating roof slab (pic- 
ture, page 112) that can be applied 
directly over roof rafters. It eliminates 
the need for both sheathing and in- 
sulation and needs no paint on the 
under side. The material costs more, 
but it saves in labor. However, Simpson 
advises the slabs only for California and 
southern states where temperature 
doesn’t often drop below freezing; in 
colder climates, u run into vapor 
problems. 
¢ Progress—As recently as 25 years ago, 
lumber was the primary outlet for the 
forest industry. Pulpwood and plywood 
mills began to spring up in the North- 
west in the 30's. That really started 
the revolution, based on two economic 
factors: 

(1) Rising prices. Old-growth Doug- 
las fir 25 years ago cost $1.50 to $3 
per 1,000 board feet for stumpage— 
standing timber Today old-growth 
Douglas fir of lower quality, standing 
farther back in the mountains and 
farther from transportation, fetches $10 
to $50 per 1,000 board feet. Second- 
growth fir 30 to 60 years old will bring 
$10 to $15 at auction 

Buyers 25 years ago regarded hem- 
lock as a weed tree, something they 
often had to buy at $1 per 1,000 board 
feet, just to get the fir that was mixed 
in with it. Today the once-despised 
hemlock brings $10 to $25 per 1,000 
board feet, just as it stands. 

One price-booster has been the in- 
flux of plywood mills. Needing clear, 
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“The fifteen-year-old credit union in our Dayton plant bas 
contributed much to the economic welfare of our employees. 
It helps solve personal financial problems and gives employees a 
place to borrow money without paying excessive interest. Its 
see > pad credit ped poy in pd service to employees bas helped employer-employee relations.” 
relationship among our employees by giving each an ; } 
opportunity to serve the group. It has encouraged thrift co ye Pare Vice-President, 
and provided loans at a reasonable rate. I strongly National Cash Register Co. 
recommend employee credit unions.” 
FRIEND W. GLEASON, Vice-President—Secretary, 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


America’s top business 
leaders tell why 
Employees’ Credit Unions 


are good for business 


“Our twelve credit unions have been 
of material benefit to both the em- 
ployees and the company. They have 
helped employees in times of distress 
and promoted thrift. They have had 
» anexcellenteffectonemployee morale.” 


; J. L. KRAFT, Chairman, Emeritus, 
“By helping people help themselves financially credit ‘ of the Board! of Directors, 
unions foster a fine spirit of independence. The feeling Kraft Foods Company 
of security in belonging to a credit union benefits the 
company as well as the individual. I'm happy that 
all Eastern Air Line's employees have credit union 
services available to them.” 
CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER, 
President and General Manager, Eastern Air Lines 


Help Start Your Employees’ Credit Union 15,000 credit unions now serve over 6,000,000 
people including employees of such companies as: 


These are but a few of the wholehearted endorsements given 4. Kroger Company * General Mills, Inc, + International 
employees’ credit unions by the managers, owners and per- Harvester Company * Shell Oil Company + Armstrong Rubber 


Company * The Dow Chemical Company + Employers Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company + Johns Manville Corporation 


GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 


sonnel directors of American businesses. 

Wherever a credit union is organized it begins immediately 
to help employees. And by helping employees it helps the 
business. The employee free from financial anxiety is a more 
efficient and reliable person. He is less prone to accident, ab- 
senteeism and job quitting. 

Your encouragement will help get a credit union started 
among your employees. They would operate it independently 
and at no expense or trouble to the company. Use the handy 
“memo” to help remind you to write Credit Union headquar- 
ters for complete information. 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A.— HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


ONA 
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New Steel Buildings for Sale 
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We Deliver ...A\OCAt CONTRACTOR WILL ERECT 


T 


@ Truscon “Speed-Erect” Steel Buildings can be used wherever a strong, 
reasonably-priced structure is needed quickly, to house any type or size 
of operation. 

These Truscon ready-made steel buildings have been in successful use for 
over 30 years. They are precision-designed and mass-manufactured, to assure 
safe engineering standards and lowest possible prices. 


Truscon Steel Buildings are made in a wide range of standard designs. They 
are used for all kinds of industrial and commercial buildings because they 
offer fire protection, permanence, ease and speed of erection, low upkeep, 
low cost, high investment value. Truscon Steel Buildings have a high salvage 
value which permits them to be dismantled and re-erected in an entirely 
new location at modest expense. 

Write and tell us your building requirements. Truscon engineers will be 
glad to make suggestions and help you select the building that fits your needs. 


We will cooperate with your local contractors for the speedy erection of these 
“Any-Purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 


FREE BOOK 


Several standard units in which Truscon Steel Buildings are made 
are shown above. Plan your building needs with the aid of the 
fully illustrated, 32-page catalog giving full details on these Truscon 
Ready-Made Steel Buildings. Write for your free copy today. 


RUSCON?® STEEL COMPANY 


1076 Albert Street ee e ey oer Line of Stee! Windows and 
Mechanica rators ° Joists - Metal Lath - Steeldeck 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO Reels + Welafersinn Steck + industelal end tt et 


ThiStoy 


TONG 08 tereceg, | 
Semen, 





Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation * Bank Vault Reinforcing * Radio Towers + Bridge Floors 
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knot-free wood, these mills helped to 
bid the price of old-growth fir beyond 
the reach of many sawmills. And pulp 
producers made the wastewood more 
valuable, too, by creating a market for 
hemlock for sulfite mills and fir left- 
overs for kraft mills 

With prices so high and accessible 
timber so scarce, lumbermen were 
pushed into a spot where they could 
no longer afford to be wasteful. 

(2) Lush times. Except for a dip in 
1949, the timber industry has never 
known such stead) prosperity as it has 
since about 1940. That means there 
has been money for new plants, new 
equipment, research on new wood prod- 
ucts. 

Pulp mills were the first to use hy- 
draulic barkers, just before World War 
II. These machines rip the bark from 
a log with one or two oscillating jets 
of water at pressure of 1,400 lb. per 
sq. in., leaving a clean chunk of solid 
wood. Mills also developed a chipper 
that turns a whole log into chips the 
size of a man’s thumb, ready for con- 
version into pul». Pulp men figure the 
two machines make logs go 25% far- 
ther. Barkers are also used by sawmills, 
and both barkers and chippers by wood 
fiber producers 
¢ New Methods—The same economic 
pinch has also driven all the big log- 
ging operators, and many of the small 
ones, to better forestry practice. 

In the Northwest, selective logging— 
the removal of mature trees to give 
younger ones a chance to grow for 
later harvest—doesn't work. The trees 
grow too densely; smaller trees will be 
destroved by any attempt to cut the 
big ones; the forest remains too thick 
and dark to give dlings a chance. 
So Northwest operators clear-cut an 
area—take everything at one time and 
reseed quickly for a new crop, perhaps 
80 vears from no 

Moreover, big operators, such as 
Weverhaeuser, follow two other wood- 
saving practices 

e Before the big timber is cut, they 
pre-log their stands. That is, they take 
out the smaller trees that would be 
smashed when the big trees fall. 

e After the main cutting, they go 
in with light equipment and re-log an 
area. This makes it economical to re- 
cover logs that were broken or were 
otherwise deemed not worth hauling 
out during the main logging. 
¢ Seeding—Vl'inally, it pays operators to 
get the land growing timber again as 
fast as possible. Some companies plant 
trees from nursery stock, but most 
Douglas fir lumbermen use seed blocks 
(picture, page 112 They leave big 
patches of old trees standing, usually 
on a hilltop, to scatter their seeds over 
the logged-off lands. Once a new cro 
of trees has taken hold, the seed block 
mav be cut. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y 


Dear Sir: 


To make a written impression unequalled in 
its distinguished appearance, business and 
professional leaders use the IBM Electric 


Executive* Typewriter. 


Unlike machines which use the same amount 


of space for an "i" or '"l'' as for an "m"'.or 
"w,'' the Executive adjusts itself to the width 


of each character. 


The type faces, too, have been specially 
designed for Executive use. This is a repro- 
diction of IBM Modern. 


The result is impressive. Wherever your 
letters go, they carry a note of distinction. 


Sincerely, 





IBM | Clectiie Typewriters 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


ills Road, Toronto 6, Ont. 
your Executive model 


IBM, Dept H-3, 

In Canada: Don Mills K 
( I'd like to see a demonstration of 
( Please send brochure. 


Company _——_————————— 
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Your power to slow down or STOP 


~e- 18 as important as your power to GO! 


The traffic officer’s protective hand of warning—a driver's 
signal ahead—a flashing intersection light—they’re all your 
friendly cues to caution. They're all signals to use your 
brakes—to slow down or to stop. 


BETTER AND BETTER BRAKES —QOur early automobiles 
were controlled with hand brakes. Then we had foot brakes. 
And as cars became more powerful and highways were im- 
proved, better brakes became a must. 1 his led to four-wheel 
mechanical brakes, and then to the hydraulic brakes we use 


today. 


YOU STEP ON FLUID —The lifeblood of these fine brakes 
is hydraulic fluid that doesn’t evaporate and is unaffected 
by summer heat or winter cold. This fluid instantly and uni- 
formly carries the pressure of your foot on the pedal to each 


wheel. You slow down quickly . . . smoothly ... safely. 


BORN OF RESEARCH The brakes that enable you to 


stop today’s cars are the result of research and develop- 
ment that have given us improved brake fluids... alloy 
steels for tough and enduring brake and modern 


plastics for better brake linings. 


THEY ARE UCC MATERIALS~— (! ils. alloys. and 
plastics used in today’s brakes are typical of the hundreds 
of better materials produced by the p of Union Car- 


bide for use in the building and operation of vour car. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting ‘ se every day 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products esses’ which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 


GASES, and PLAsTics made by Union Car for booklet F. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET da NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


- UCC's Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + BAKELITE. KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics - 


ELECTROME Allovs and Metals» HAYNES STELLITE Alloys + NATIONAL ¢ 


- ACHESON Electrodes + 


Prest-O-Live— Acerviene « LINDE Oxvgen - PR 


PYROFAX Gas+ Evy 





ANACONDA Mont. 


BUTTE 


LOS ALAMOS N. M. 
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Why Traveling Businessmen Turn Grey © 


out of World War I. Germany, which 
by 1916 was having a hard time, began 
casting around for ways of conserving 


In 1907 an Englishman named 
William Willett got the bright idea 
that it would be nice to get an extra 
hour of daylight on summer mornings 
by setting the clocks back. The end 
result has been that many an American 
businessman, traveling around what he 
thought was his familiar native land, 
has become so thoroughly mixed up in 
the fourth dimension that he has been 
ready to throw his watch away and 
buy himself a portable sundial. 

There are two things that make sum- 
mer time schedules confusing in the 
U.S. The first is that the country is 
divided into four time zones—Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific (map, 
above). Eastern time is five hours later 
than Greenwich (England) time; Cen- 
tral is one hour later than that, and so 
on westward. 

That, by itself, would be fairly casy 
to grasp. But tangled up with it is a 
many-headed monster named Daylight 
Saving Time. There is no federal law 
that says everybody has to go on DST 
in April; each state does what it pleases. 
Some states require it by law. Some 
states do it by a more or less unwritten 
agreement. Some states don’t. In 
some states that do, certain cities don’t. 
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In some states that don’t, certain cities 
do. The result, for the traveling busi- 
nessman, is utter chaos. 
¢ Franklin’s Idea—The idea of saving 
daylight during the summer first oc- 
curred to Benjamin Franklin. But 
William Willett, the Englishman, was 
chief pioneer. In 1907 he published a 
pamphlet entitled ““The Waste of Day- 
light.” Willett’s ideas got an immedi- 
ate following, and by 1915 the pamph- 
let had been published in 19 editions— 
both in English and other languages. 
“While daylight surrounds us,” said 
Willett, “cheerfulness reigns, anxieties 
press less heavily, and courage is bred 
for the struggle of life.” The wisdom 
of this statement might be doubted 
today by the businessman who _ has 
shown up at 9 a.m. for an 1] a.m. 
appointment, or vice versa. It was also 
doubted in Willett’s time by railroad 
men who had schedules to make out; 
by farmers whose cows, not knowing 
about DST, would get up an hour too 
late for the milk trains; and by various 
other business and professional groups 
whose operations were geared to 
Standard Time. 
¢ The War—The arguments roared on 
until an unexpected development came 


its resources. It hit on the idea of 
using DST, getting an extra hour of 
light in the morning and thus saving 
electricity and other resources used up 
by artificial illumination. The plan was 
a big success. The Allics decided to 
follow suit. By the end of 1917 all 
Europe was on DST. England credited 
the idea with saving 260,000 tons of 
coal during the time it was in effect. 
¢ Across the Ocean—In the U.S., mean- 
while, some 200 businessmen and 
women had formed a committee, 
headed by Marcus Marks, president of 
the Borough of Manhattan, to intro- 
duce DST into the U.S. A bill came 
up before Congress in 1916. This 
raised a nationwide hue and cry: 
Railroaders were against the idea. In 
the Midwest and West especially, Con- 
gress was told by D. C. Stewart, Penn- 
svlvania R.R. official, there were long 
miles of single track used by trains 
going in both directions (BW—Dec.8 
’51,p74). The only way this could 
be done was by exact scheduling. Un- 
der DST, Stewart said, “if one man 
makes a mistake in changing his 
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Pictures 
from 
Industry 


These are excerpts from stories 
in the current issue of American 
Hoist & Derrick Company's house 
magazine, the American Crosby 








Clipper. If your business involves 
the use of hoists, derricks, loco- 
motive cranes, revolver cranes, 
Crosby Clips or other equipment 
in our line, why not let us put 
your name on the mailing list. 
Use coupon on right hand page, 
to start with the current issue. 
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Up-and-down railway for ashes. At South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, S. D., this ingenious rail car runs bot 
horizontally and vertically. Carrying ashes from the power 
plant, car is = upward by a smooth, sturdy American 
single-drum hoist, to dump into a hopper which loads 
trucks. The absolute faith of engineers in the power, safety 
and dependability of American Hoists has made them the 
world’s largest-selling line. 
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Double lift closes Turnpike bridge. With beautiful 
precision, these four American stiffleg derricks are 

lacing the last two girders in a New Jersey Turnpike 
bridge The simultaneous lift was carefully planned to 


prevent any wracking of bridge members. Mounted on 


The AMERICAN HOIST line includes: Hoists + Derricks + Locomotive Cranes » Crawler Cranes + 


a pair of travelers, derricks had 115-foot booms, anc 
were powered by American hoists of 200 H.P., equippec 
with torque converters and air controls. American de- 
signers build special derricks of every size, type anc 
capacity, for jobs around the globe. 


Revolver Cranes + Portable Material Elevators 
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Fighting the floods. In Omaha (above) and St. Paul 
(below), the work of valiant men and American cranes 
Saeed avoid tremendous losses in the recent floods. 
Omaha scene shows a new American 375 Truck Crane 
loading machine tools for removal to higher ground. 
On the St. Paul waterfront, American Crawler Crane in 
lower picture moved immense amounts of dirt to build 
protective dikes around threatened buildings. 





& Derrick Company 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





Milwaukee Road steps ahead. These American 
locomotive cranes are “‘walking’’ 250 tons of freight 
car retarder parts into position at Menomonee 
River Valley yards of the Milwaukee Road. Auto- 
matic slowing of cars will help double the number 
of cars handled per day. On largest, most pro- 

ressive railroads, American locomotive cranes 

andle all such heavy work at lowest possible cost. 


American Revolvers on Garrison Dam. Dom- 
inating the scene at North Dakota’s immense 
Garrison Dam project, two American Revolver 
Cranes serve tremendous areas with all the lifting 
power ever needed. Most of the major dams in 
America have been built with these great machines. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON curren rrom 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. “* “'” ss 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


_] Please add my name to your mailing list to receive 
your magazine, the American CROSBY CLIPPER. 
|_] Also send more information on following equipment: 
Name wisiipeiineat 
Company soaks satis 
Type of Business__ e 
Address pinentsnialibas tetas siatidiniadlnaaaa tie 


City___ State_ 
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9 4 Watch for the return 
. of Sid Caesar, star 
of “Your Show of 
Shows”, NBC Tele- 
vision, Saturday 
Evenings at 9 p.m. 


Yes—all this wonderland of entertainment comes to you 
because of brick! 

Refractory brick, lining the furnaces that produced the 
steel, copper, tungsten, glass and porcelain . . . for the cam- 
eras, transmitters, towers, and your own receiving set. 

General Refractories Company is one of the world’s 
largest producers of these heat resisting bricks. Favorites 
in open hearth and electric arc furnace application are 
Grefco Ritex, described below, and STEELKLAD—a RITEX 
refractory brick that is permanently jacketed in steel to 
stand up under the most severe conditions. 

Grefco refractories come to industry from 43 mines, 23 
plants, 18 sales offices and 200 distributing agencies—here 
and overseas. Coupled with General’s modern research facil- 
ities, it all means that if you use heat you can depend on 


General for a complete refractories service ! 


GENERAL 


cee | wer RACTORIES 


unburned basic brick 
available in magnesite, 


magnesite-chrome, and 

chrome-magnesite. C O M PA N = 
More accurate—more 

resistant to thermal 
spalling—has mowers 
porosity and therma 

conductivity—and PHILADELPHIA 
exceptionally high hot 
strength. 








watch . . . there is nothing between 
that man and a wreck.” 

Organized labor was for the bill. 
DST would give workers extra daylight 
after they came home from their jobs 
each evening. Thus, they'd get an 
extra hour for gardening, picnicking, 
playing baseball, and whatnot 

Organized agriculture was against it. 
A spokesman for the farmers claimed 
that there was too much dew around 
in the early morning for him to get 
much work done. Yet, if he insisted 
on sticking with Standard Time whik 
the rest of his community was on DST, 
his hired hand ould complain be 
cause they finished work an hour later 
than everybody else 

Baseball men thought the idea was 
fine. DST would mean fewer games 
called on account of darkness. This, 
in turn, would mean fewer irate fans 
demanding their money back 

Children were probably against it 
because it meant they'd be put to bed 
while it was still light outside. A busi 
nessman acting their spokesman, 
however, told ( that thev werc 
really in favor of DST, but were too 
voung to know it When thev grow 
older,”” he said, “‘t ll] have common 
sense enough to lize their parents 
knew best.” 
¢ Yes and No-—! lv, Congress was 
badgered into p s the bill. Presi- 
dent Wilson sign t, and it became 
law on Mar. 19, 1917. 

For two summers, U.S. citizens 
dutifully set their clocks back and forth 
on the appointed dates. But a large 
segment of the population was very" 
unhappy about it. Tempers grew hot 
Finally, in the summer of 1919, the 
Davlight Saving Time Act was repealed 
over Wilson’s vet 

The country was then on local op 
tion, where it stands now. Congress 
passed the mandatory Davlight Saving 
Time Law in 1942, but this was only 
a wartime measure and was scrapped 
in 1945. What time it is now in any 
state, citv, town r hamlet depends 
on the mood of the local citizenry 
e Still Small Voice—Yct the situation 
isn’t altogether without hope for the 
traveling businessman. A sympathetic 
outfit named F. H. McGraw & Co 
heavy construction firm that builds, 
among other things, Atomic Energy 
Commission plants—has heralded this 
summer by putting out a “Daylight 
Saving Time Card.” This card gives 
roughly the same information on DST 
as does the map on page 119—which 
was made up from McGraw’s data. 

McGraw gives the cards out free. 
But thev carry the company’s promo 
tional message, and McGraw undoubt- 
edly figures they carn their keep. There 
is no doubt they're popular: Without 
advertising them at all, McGraw has 
had 20,000 requests for them already. 
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some steels 
need 
sensitive handling, too 


Infinite care goes into every one of Crucible’s more 
than 400 special purpose steels. These steels are so spe- 
cially compounded to meet individual requirements, that 
the majority of them cannot be mass produced. That’s 
one of the many differences between Crucible special 
purpose steels and what we ordinarily think of as Steel. 


For instance, while structural steel is almost universal 
in its application, Crucible special alloy surgical steels 
are used only for delicate medical instruments. Then too, 
Crucible produces special steel for such varied appli- 
cations as fishing rod guides, valves, watch springs, rail- 
road car springs, turbines, hacksaws, needles, knives, 
cooking utensils. 


And there are many more. New steels for special pur- 
poses are no novelty to Crucible — each day adds to the 
list that goes from laboratories to furnaces. Y our inquiry 
will bring more than 50 years of specialty steel experi- 
ence to work for you. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
52 yoars of, \Fine| stoelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. + SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. + PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. - TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN ~- NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 











One in a series of factual reports from owners of Farquhar Conveyors 





Improvement Job 


FAR h Eastport, Me., plans to 
| improve itself in four ways— 


all at the same time. A muni- 


LOAD WITH 15% cipal research outfit will help. 
Eastport, Me., a tiny fishing town 


(pop. 3,000) on the easternmost tip 


* of the U.S., thinks it may be setting 
the pattern for a whole new approach 
to community—and_ regional—rehabili 

tation, 


pFF Up to now it’s been the practice to 
kat Hyper-Humus Company, eee work at community development piece 
Newton, New Jersey X ‘ meal—to concentrate on just the eco 
nomic problem (bringing in new 
industry) or just the municipal goverm 
ment problem (streamlining admini 
strative procedures). But the Eastport 
plan is to work on all phases simul 
taneously. City fathers have invited 
experts in industry, education, soci- 
ology, and municipal government to 
come up and take over the town 
¢ Dovetailed—The whole development 
program will be coordinated: Educa 
tors must plan a school system ade 
quate to train townspeople for the new 
jobs and new standards of living that, 
it is hoped, industry experts will bring 
in; municipal government experts 
must design an efficient administrative 
system to control that growth; sociolo- 
gists must be on hand to make sure 
this plan doesn’t destroy itself by mak- 
ing changes faster than Eastporters can 
absorb them. 
e The Town—Eastport is a good com 
munity for this kind of experiment. It 
is isolated; the nearest large center is 
JS peta the Hyper-Humus Company installed Farquhar Conveyors, Bangor, 125 mi. southwest. Right now 
seven to ten men were required to carry bags to trucks. Serious in- it's poor, but it has good potentialities 
stallation problems had to be solved by Farquhar engineers, but now loading of becoming fairly rich. Its one in 
is accomplished with three men . . . one-third faster than before. As a result, dustry, sardine canning, operates only 
Hyper-Humus writes: “Any person with a handling problem should two months of the year-end thes 


definitely contact Farquhar’s Engineering Department!” spasmodically—but pn Cie has a large 
deep-water port (Passamaquoddy Bay 


Whether you move coal, gravel, sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, bundles, and huge potentialities for hydro 
bales, or any kind of bulk or packaged materials—horizontally or from floor electric power both in streams and in 
to floor—Farquhar can cut your handling costs to rock bottom! One or more the 20-ft. tides of the bay. It also can 
of the complete line of Farquhar portable, semi-permanent and permanent tap infinite ocean resources for food 
conveyors will solve your handling problem. Our engineers will be glad to or minerals, and vast tracts of wood 


: Pte lands 
consult with you ... at no obligation. . 
7 — Finally, the city is willing to be ex- 


perimented on—eager to put men and 
pase? money into the project where it can, 
“Owners Report” = e One Taker—It's too early to sav just 
—a booklet of case his- 7 me Tak ; " Pe 
tories of money-saving : A . 
conveyor _ installations. eport phases of this project So far, only 
pe A. B. FARQUHAR 2 = = one of them, municipa] government, 
-» Conveyor Dept. E-01, — ae + . ind t > re 
142 N. Duke St,, York, Pe. is firmly covered—a ! hat by the real 
or 618 W. Elm St., Chicago : originator of the plan, the Agnew 
10, mM. Foundation for Municipal Research & 


Education 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE The Agnew Foundation is composed 
CONVEYOR LINE of nine Massachusetts businessmen, 


lawyers, and educators. For the past 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES - FARM EQUIPMENT « FOOD PROCESSING AND SPECIAL MACHINERY two vears. these men have been teach- 


what agencies will take over the four 
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Don’t throw those AupoGRAPH discs away... they can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times! This means tre- 
mendously important economies. And one plastic un- 
breakable disc holds over an hour’s dictation — more 
than 28 typewritten pages! That’s more than any other 
dictating machine can claim! Discs can be mailed at 
regular letter rates or filed as your permanent record. 

Talk about other economies! When you soundwrite 
memos, reports, correspondence, you save as much as 
two hours a day and free your secretary for other impor- 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 


& 
4 
$ 


tant work. AUDOGRAPH users report increases in office 
output up to 30%. 

One lever does it all. Flick left to Record, right to 
Listen. Relax, think out loud. The built-in speaker gives 
your voice radio-like quality, keeps it clear, easy to hear. 

Your secretary will appreciate AupocraPH, too. Ex- 
clusive electromatic index warns her of approaching 
corrections with a red light; flashes green for ends of 
messages. Find out more about Gray AupocraPH. Mail 
the coupon now. 


NAME 





Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines. 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. 
(Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. 





Audograph is made by The Gray Manujacturing Company 
—established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Features make it finest 
The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 
Send me Booklet Y-6 
“Manpower — starts with YOU!” 
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NO PLACE FOR A WEAK LINK HERE! 


Lumbermen never take chain for granted. From forest 
to saw mill, through various stages of transportation, 
logging requires chain that's safe and sure. That's 
why leaders in the lumber industry specify Campbell 
Chain. 


Every link of Campbell Chain is inspected before it 
leaves the factory. This is Campbell’s guarantee of 
rugged dependability and long-lasting service. 


Hundreds of other industries—among them mining, 
oil drilling, manufacturing, transportation and agri- 
culture—look to Campbell for the right chain to fit 
their specific needs. 


When you need chain, for any purpose . .. in any 
grade, be sure to order it by the name Campbell. Or, when you 
have any unusual problem involving chain, call the Campbell 
representative in your area. Take advantage of his experience. 


Chain for every need .. . INDUSTRIAL 
FARM ...MARINE... AUTOMOTIVE 


CAMPBELL CHAIN @oumsaay 


i West Bur t we 


Makers of Famous CAMPBELL Lug-Reinforced TIRE CHAINS 


F P 





ing night courses in Boston’s North- 
eastern University on municipal ac- 
counting, finance, public works, law, 
and state and local relations. By last 
March their courses had grown so 
popular that they decided to set up a 
correspondence course on municipal 
government. They've been snowed 
under with applications 
e How It Began—John W. Agnew, 
head of the municipal department of 
the First National Bank of Boston, 
got the idea for teaching municipal 
management—in self defense. Back in 
the 30's, the First National—like 
most banks—found itself holding the 
securities of a lot of bankrupt munici- 
palities. It had Agnew set up a course 
within the bank to teach employees 
the principles of sound municipal man- 
agement so that they could go out in 
the field and review some of the bank’s 
holdings that had gone sour 

It was an easy step to invite out- 
siders to take the bank course. And 
it wasn’t long before the outsiders 
outnumbered the enrollment of bank 
employees. That was when Agnew de- 
cided to set up a formal Institute of 
Municipal Management to teach an 
integrated, two-year night course 
¢ Laboratory—In spite of the fact that 
he’s been studying and teaching mu- 
nicipal management for nearly 20 
years, Agnew says he still doesn’t know 
more than 10% of what he thinks he 
should knew about the subject. That's 
why he has long been on the lookout 
for just such an opportunity as the 
Eastport project offers—a living labora- 
tory in which to test out ideas on 
municipal cost accounting, for instance, 
or on equipment ind materials that 
municipalities must buy 
¢ Shopping Guide—No work has been 
started at Eastport yet; the idea so far 
is still in the talking stage. When Ag 
new does go to rk, one of his first 
projects is to use Eastport as a field 
testing center for all types of municipal 
equipment and materials. Plastic pipe, 
for instance, is thing that intrigues 
him; it hasn’t been used extensively 
by municipalitic He’d like to give 
it a trv in Eastport’s sewer svstem 
which, like everything else there, is in 
need of replacement. If it works out 
well, he'll tell cit ibout it: if not, 
he'll tell them that, t The same goes 
for street light surfacing ma 
terials, street paint 

The end result of such a 
would be a kind of Sears, Roebuck 
catalog of muni yal equipment and 
materials—listing item that manu 
facturers offer and under what condi 
tions each of the mav be best used 
Such a listing, Agnew thinks, would 
be of great help to public works com 
missioners who, up to now, have had to 
depend pretty much on hearsay when 
buying their materials. 
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"Our National machines cost *68,000... 


—HOME DECORATORS, Incorporated 


"Our hundreds of thousands of in=- 
Stallment accounts across the 
nation are kept in constant bal- 
ance through our National ‘Class 
31' accounting machines. 


"The cost of the machines was 
$68,000; our savings per year 
total $74,000. This important 
saving means extra value for 


SHOWN ABOVE ARCADIAN'S 


CHINA PATTERN; STATE HOUSE STERLING'S 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


Home Decorators’ customers. It 
means, also, that the machines 
pay for themselves in less than 
a year, bringing us an annual 
return on our machine investment 
of about 108%." 


Treasurer 
Home Decorators, Inc., Newark, N.Y. 


PATTERN 


Over a million American women are proud owners of the fine table appointments, like 


those shown above, distributed exclusively by the Counselors of Home Decorators, Inc. 


Pictured at right, Emily Post, world-famous authority on etiquette who is Consultant 


Director of Home Decorators. Much of the success of this large national organization is 


due to the fact that it has brought fine table appointments within the reach of the average 


hostess through the convenience of buying at home, the opportunity to earn a substantial 


part of these handsome appointments and the ease of paying over a period of time! 
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On some jobs Nationals handle up to 24 of 
the accounting automatically—and what the 
machine does automatically the operator can- 
not do wrong. 

Have National's local representative — a 
trained systems analyst show you how 
National machines can cut your accounting 
costs. There is a National Accounting Ma- 


= 
st 


chine, Adding Machine or Sales Register 
that fits your needs. 

National machines pay for themselves out 
of the money they save, often in their first 
year of operation. Call your local National 
representative for your free copy of “How 
To Save Money On Your Accounting” — or 
write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Finer cans ane forged with-thia 


Your car’s smooth, easy drive may 
very well depend on the skili ap- 
plied to this drop hammer by a 
forgeman at Barium’s Globe 
Forge, Inc. 

For Globe, like its three sister 
Barium subsidiaries shown below, 
supplies America’s top auto- 
makers with vital steel compo- 
nents. In Globe's case, it’s high- 
strength, drop-forged gears, shafts, 
shifters. 

What could better help the au- 
tomotive industry make better 
cars lor you than a unified source 


more dependable, thanks to 


coiled springs and wire specialties made 


al 


Sarium’s Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleve- 


land, where this grinding machine is used, 


for its many steel needs? 

‘ 

Such a source is the group 
of strategically-located companies 
known as Barium Steel Corpora 
tion... controlling quality from 
blast furnace to finished product 
... working as a self-contained 
unit to speed urgently needed 
orders. 

For information on how the 
Barium team can bring joint 
knowledge to bear to solve youn 
steel problems, whatever your 
industry, address Barium at 25 
Broad Street, New York City. 


Precision’s built into cars by accurate jigs, 
tools and dies, made from heavy alloy 
forgings produced at Barium’s Industrial 
Forge & Stee Inc., Canton, Ohio. 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP 


COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST F 


WORKS 
* GLOBE FORGE 

FORGE & STEEL. INC 

CO + KERMATH MANUFA 

LIMITED (CANADA) * PHOEN 

1RON @ STEEL CO * Wit 


This truck 
smarter, lower-cos 
not cast, by Ba 


Co., Clevelan 


is lighter, 
it’s stamped, 
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EDUCATION | 
Technicians From the Campus PROMPT 


Graduates of the University of Minnesota's two-year 
training course for draftsmen are being gobbled up by indus- 
try. Other technical programs will be inaugurated there later. 


Industry’s growing need for engincer- 
ing and scientific talent has spawned a 
whole new class of employee: the tech- 
nician. He, or she, is the person who 
bridges the gap between the skilled 
worker and the highly trained engineer 
or scientist. 

In every plant, in every research lab- 
oratory, you'll find such employees run- 
ning chemical, mechanical, electronic 
experiments, poring over drafting board, 
and handling complicated quality con- 
trol procedures. 

These technicians are gencrally of 
two types: (1) those who have upgraded 
themselves through personal study or 
with company aid; and (2) engincers 
who for one reason or another have 
been assigned to such jobs, where they 
are actually using only part of their 
talents and training. 
¢ Two-Year Course—At the University 
of Minnesota this week, 26 students re- 
ceived certificates for completing a two- 
year course designed to qualify them as 
technical aides. Every one of these stu- 
dents was assured a job in industry long 
before completing the course. Their 
average starting salary: $250 a month. 
Minnesota educators believe the uni- 
versity is the first to offer a course of 
study specifically designed to meet in- 
dustry’s needs for technical aides. 

For the present, the university is 
offering only a course for draftsmen. 
Later, when budgets permit, similar 
courses will be set up for industrial, 
chemical, and electronics technicians, 
and for training foremen. 

A. F. Spilhaus, dean of Minnesota’s 
Institute of Technology, sees several ad- 
vantages in this expanded educational 
program: 

e It meets a definite need of in- 
dustry, as shown in surveys made be- 
fore the course was set up. 

e It provides personnel who can 
relieve graduate engineers of routine 
technical work. 

e It offers opportunities to young 
people who have technical ability, but 
lack what it takes to qualify as a grad- 
uate engineer, or who cannot afford 
four or five years in college. 
¢ Drafting Plus—The Minnesota tech- 
nical aides program differs from those 
offered by some other schools, particu- 
larly in the South and Southwest. There, 
the emphasis is on developing skilled 
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mechanics, and the courses usually run 
for one year. Minnesota’s two-year 
course for draftsmen includes two years 
of mathematics, four quarters (out of 
six) of English and shopwork, two 
quarters of engineering materials study, 
plus two years of every phase of engi- 
neering drafting, from descriptive geom- 
ctry to production illustration. 

Minnesota is one of three colleges 
requiring five years of study for an 
engineering degree. (Ohio State and 
Cornell are the others.) A year was 
added to the conventional four-year 
course to give students added instruc- 
tion in cultural studies—English, sociol- 
ogy, economics, and other nonprofes- 
sional courses. 

“Engineers today need more than the 
narrow, almost vocational training ot 
their. profession,” says Dean Spilhaus. 
“The added studies broaden their 
thinking, prepare them for management 
responsibilities.” 

This longer course, plus the fact that 
Minnesota's engineering schools take 
only the top 40% of high school grad- 
uates, would be a barrier to many 
would-be engineers—were it not for the 
technical aide program. Now students 
who don’t quite qualify scholastically 
for entrance can take the two-year draft- 
ing course. If they show unusual ability, 
they are permitted to switch to engi- 
neering. 


Driving Joins Three R's 
In New York Schools 


Next vear New York City high 
school graduates may find a driver's 
license clipped to their diplomas. The 
city’s Board of Education has borrowed 
15 Drivotrainers for classroom behind- 
the-wheel instruction. The small cars 
are loaned by Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. as part of its public service cam- 
paign to reduce highway accidents. 

Each car is equipped with all the 
normal controls used in standard auto- 
mobiles. Test installation of the Drivo- 
trainer will be at the Brooklyn High 
School of Automotive Trades. 

Actna is loaning the cars for a period 
of one year for scientific evaluation. 
Automagraph Co. of New York builds 


the cars. 





FOR 
SERVICE 


on your wire and cable needs 


Call on - 


CRESCENT 


Your wire and cable requirements 
are assured of prompt delivery when 
they are produced by Crescent’s 
complete manufacturing plant. 

Our facilities cover all phases of 
wire making. We draw our own wire, 
and formulate our own insulation 
from natural rubber, synthetic rub- 
ber and plastics. And at every step 
from raw materials to final assembly, 
constant laboratory control guaran- 
tees highest quality and performance 
of Crescent products. 


This close integration cuts out 
intermediate profits and assures effi- 
cient service on your orders. 

For industrial and electronic appli- 
cations consult the Carol Cable 
Division. 
ghode \s\on 


/ 


Ve Crescent C 








RIBBON PARACHUTE has holes or slots that reduce rate of descent and swaying. 


A CLUSTER of three 


100-ft. parachutes (on 


Joint Research Reduces the Gamble in 


Since Scbastien Lenormand _para- 
chuted to earth from the tower of 
Montpellier observatory in France in 
1783, a lot of science has gone into 
the parachute. But the general idea still 
is to slow the descent of people or cargo 
so that they reach the ground in one 
piece. Lenormand was demonstrating 
how to escape from a fire, but his 
daring deed was the forerunner of one 
of the most important and _riskiest 
phases of modern warfare. 

High-speed bail-outs and the practice 
of supplying troops by air have sent 
aviation engineers to their slide rules 
and laboratories to solve a rash of new 
problems. Headquarters for this work 
is the Dept. of Defense Joint Parachute 
Facility in El] Centro, Calif. The Joint 
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Iacility is a real example of service uni 
fication in action: Navy and Air Force 
use ground crews, pilots, and planes 
interchangeably. And they trade infor- 
mation at the technical level. 

¢ Three-Ring Circus—Late last month 
the Facility decided to show off its 
progress. It invited the press down, 
but instead of setting up a_ special 
show, ran a regular test. Events popped 
so fast that photographers barely had 
time to change film or get set. 

During the show, jumpers from the 
two services showed off new emergency 
personnel parachutes, chutes combined 
with special immersion and Arctic suits, 
and the latest in cargo parachute de- 
velopments. The jumpers demonstrated 
a number of techniques designed to 


make it easv on t 
cutting down 


desceni, ind 


(swaying) durin 
| 


jump 


showed de 
flares, and 
opening parachut 

One of the hig 
drops was the w 
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truck) will ferry a giant load to earth. 


Bailing Out 


out of the plane. First, a 36-in. pilot 
parachute near the door is opened. 
his deploys a 24-ft. ribbon extraction 
chute. This second extraction chute 
snaps out of the plane door, and with 
its 80-ft.-long lines, pulls out the big 
parachute and the multiton load. Once 
clear of the plane, the extraction chute 
disconnects and falls clear, and the 
200-ft. parachute inflates and cases the 
load down to earth. 

¢ Things to Come—Scientists at the 
Joint Facility got a little starry-eyed 
when they talked about future devel- 
opments. One of the most significant 
will be the use of a parachute as a 
brake. The chute can be used as a dive 
brake on a fighter, but most important, 
it can be used to shorten the landing 
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WHIRL TOWER at El Centro simulates flying conditions, uses dummies for many tests. 


roll of a jet plane. This is especially 
important for the larger jets because 
long runways aren’t always available. 
Other new developments will come 
in the high-speed bail-out procedures. 
Joint test will soon start work on a 
downward ejection seat that will shoot 
the pilot through the bottom of the 
ship, easing the shock to the pilot. Also 
in the works is a high-altitude ejection 
capsule. Under this method of escape, 
the entire pilot’s compartment would 
be blown clear. 
¢ Humans Replaced—To date, most of 
the testing has been done with hu- 
man beings. Now the Joint Facility 
is completing machines to do much 
of this test work. One device is a 130- 
ft. high-whirl tower, which will spin 
a suspended gondola at a speed up to 
to 500 mi. per hour. This gondola 
carries a 200-Ib. dummy with a full- 
size chute. Dummy and chute are re- 


leased and spun off when the required 
speed is reached. 

¢ Happy Union—Joint Facility was set 
up last summer when the Air Force 
moved its parachute testing facilities 
from Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Navy has been jumping at E] Centro 
for years. The desert location makes 
it ideal for parachute testing because, 
360 days out of a year, there is no wind 
in the morning. 

Navy claims that in its long career 
it has never had a parachute failure. 
One reason is that the parachute riggers 
themselves have to jump. 

Coordinating the E] Centro activi- 
ties is Theodor Knacke, technical di- 
rector, who, says the Defense Dept., 
is the world’s leading parachute sci- 
entist and inventor. Before coming 
to the U.S. in 1946, he was chief of 
parachute development at the Graf 
Zeppelin Institute, Stuttgart, Germany 
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ACROSS THE WIDE MISSOURI: This is how the flood at Kansas City looked to President Truman last July. Now he proposes .. . 


Flood Insurance: Can It Work? 


Che insurance industry has _ taken 
another look at flood insurance. As 
insurance men thought (BW-—Sep.1 
’51,p106), the conclusion is: You just 
can't insure against floods, at least not 
in the usual sense of the word “in- 
surance.” Neither an insurance com- 
pany nor a government agency can sell 
flood insurance and expect to break 
even 

This judgment comes just a few 
weeks after President Truman asked 
Congress to provide a self-supporting 
flood insurance program through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. (BW— 
May10°52,p136). His idea is that 
RFC, operating cither directly or 
through the insurance companies, 
would sell flood policies up to a maxi- 
mum of $250,000 to any individual or 
company. 

“I believe that this flood insurance 
program should be set up . . . to per- 
mit the government to break even,” 
President Truman said. “To do so, it 
will be necessary that rates be set high 
enough to cover all expenses, including 
a proper reserve for losses.” 

«Can't Be Done—After 10 months’ 
study of the flood problem, the in- 
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dustry concludes it can’t be done as 
Truman hopes. To break even, the 
insurer ‘vould have to kite the rates so 
high that few people would buy the 
coverage, the industry says. It feels, 
therefore, that any promise to reim- 
burse people for flood losses would 
actually be a subsidy. 

However, insurance companies are 
willing to handle flood insurance for 
the government on somewhat the same 
basis as it handled war damage in- 
surance in World War II. They're 
ready to sell policies and do the cleri- 
cal work, as they did for the War 
Damage Corp., but they won't accept 
even the restricted liability they had 
in that era if loss claims exceed 
premiums. 
¢ Willing to Look Again—In the past, 
practically no insurance company has 
written policies specifically against 
floods. For those few that did, the 
experience was not a happy one. Just 
the same, last year’s flood catastrophe 
in the Kansas City area convinced the 
industry it ought to take another look 
at providing insurance on a_ self- 
supporting basis. 

The stock companies 


made their 


survey through the Insurance Execu- 
tives Assn., an industry group of top 
brass that considers long-range prob- 
lems. IEA got started last August, re- 
taining a New York engineering firm, 
Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall & Mac- 
Donald, to study floods and flood dam- 
age thoroughly. That brought out the 
engineers’ confirmation of the tradi- 
tional insurance attitude: The ordinary 
rules of underwriting don’t apply to 
floods. 

¢ Big Difference—If that is true, how 
come insurance companies can insure 
you against other natural catastrophes: 
windstorms, hail, lightning, earth- 
quakes? 

In the case of windstorms, hail, or 
lightning, the reason is this: Property 
anywhere in the U.S. could be dam- 
aged, and any property owner has good 
cause to buy insurance. In fact, com- 
bined protection against all three perils, 
along with manmade dangers such as 
riot and explosion, is widely sold as 
the “extended coverage” endorsement 
of the standard fire insurance policy. 

Areas subject to earthquakes are 
somewhat narrower. The areas where 
quakes may occur are pretty well de- 
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fined. But within those bounds, any 
property in the areas can suffer earth- 
quake damage, and any owner may 
want insurance protection. Even so, 
the line is very cautiously written by 
the insurance companies, usually only 
with big deductibles, maximum limits, 
and only in conjunction with fire 
insurance. 

It's different with flood damage. The 
areas of potential damage are far more 
restricted than even in the case of 
earthquakes, and the damage is much 
more widespread and more intense in 
those areas. 
¢ The Sufferers—The owner of any 
property in lowlands adjacent to rivers, 
lakes, or the seacoast can be sure that, 
sooner or later, he’s going to suffer 
flood damage. If he could buy flood 
insurance at anything like the rates for 
fire insurance, he'd jump at the 
chance—flood is much more likely in 
his case than fire. 

The trouble is that nobody would 
buy flood insurance except in the locali- 
ties where floods are prevalent. In- 
surance companies would suffer from 
what they call “adverse selection.” The 
most profitable business—that entail- 
ing the least risk—would be the hardest 
to get. 

Furthermore, a flood damages every 
a gi in a given area, except for 
such portables as can be removed to 
higher ground. Hail is local in its 
effect, usually damages only glass; 
lightning strikes only a few spots in 
any storm. Even the 1950 near- 
hurricane in the Northeast, which cost 
insurance companies $200-million in 
windstorm losses, damaged only a frac- 
tion of the buildings in its path. 
¢ Figuring Rates—For purposes of flood 
insurance, properties can’t be grouped 
in broad classes as they are, for in- 
stance, in fire insurance, where nearly 
all are equally exposed. To work 
out premiums that would let insurers 
break even, the companies would have 
to study the relative bee yer of any 
given property to fl damage: its 
elevation above water level, its near- 
ness to streams or lakes that flood. 

Insurance men feel this would re- 
quire a hydrological survey of each 
river basin, lake watershed, and coastal 
flat. A detailed survey and appraisal 
of each property to be insured would 
add a terrific expense to the already 
high premium. 

° helene Probable Loss—The engi- 
neers worked out a method for esti- 
mating “maximum probable flood loss” 
for any property. In the exposed loca- 
tions, this might be the total value of 
buildings or crops; in other cases, de- 
pending on remoteness from water- 
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SOLID STEEL WITH 
OPEN DRAFT! 


Wheeling Expanded Metal forms top 
and sides of this grill by Fletcher Enamel 
Company, Dunbar, West Virginia. 


Not woven, not welded, but pierced and 
stretched from solid steel, ExM permits 
full draft of air, uniform distribution 

of heat, will not warp, has no soldered 
joints to fuse. For strength, lightness, 
free passage of heat, light, air—consider 
Wheeling ExM for your product! 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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USE THE ORIGINAL 
ROURA 3 
HOPPERS 


they pay for themselves 


Only ROURA Hes The Exclusive 

PATENTED Instant Release Handle 
Fitting any standard fork or plotform lift 
truck, thousands of ROURA HOPPERS are in 
constant operation handling wet or dry, hot 
or cold, bulky materials. Simple to operate 
—only one man is required for distributing 
and unloading—quicker and easier. 
The ROURA HOPPER dumps, rights and locks 
itself securely by a simple.tift of the patented 
release handle. Sizes ‘2 to 2 cu. yds. ROURAS 
can also be designed for flat trucks and in 
other sizes to meet specifications—con be 
equipped with special flanges to permit 
stacking for storage or future distribution. 
The ROURA will quickly poy’ for itself many 
times over. 


Write today for detailed brochure, 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 








courses, type of crop, construction of 
building, it might be much less. An 
owner would have to insure his pr - 
erty up to the maximum probable 
flood loss estimated for his place. 

To figure what rate an insurance 
company or government agency would 
have to charge annually in order to 
break even, the engineers also set up 
a way of estimating “average annual 
flood loss.” This takes into account: 

¢ The probability of future floods 
and their intensity, based on history 
of the individual watershed. 

e An estimate of how much prop- 
erty would be damaged by a flood of 
any given intensity (without allowance 
for the incalculable effects of future 
flood control projects). 
¢ Cases—Once the average annual loss 
for a given property has been figured 
—and it might be, say, 8% of maximum 
probable loss—a rate can beset. In 
the case cited, if maximum probable 
loss was $10,000, the annual ate 
would be $800—plus a pro rata share of 
acquisition costs and overhead expenses. 
The expense factor might be consid- 
erable. In other types of insurance, it 
runs from 25% to 50% of the total 
premium. 

The 8% figure isn’t an exaggerated 
example. The engineering study shows 
that in 17 residential properties at 
Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, average annual 
loss ranged from 2.6% to 22.3% of 
maximum probable loss. The over-all 
average loss was 11.8%. For 21 com- 
mercial properties at Martin’s Ferry, 
the range was from 2.4% to 62.9%, 
with an average of 20.6%. 

At Lowell, Mass., however, the range 
on 54 properties was .06% to 17.5%, 
with an average of 3.3%. 

Though individual rates would vary 

widely, it’s pretty certain that many 
owners of property wouldn’t be able 
to afford the premiums. An exception 
might be corporations in high tax 
brackets (BW—May 24'52,p156). 
e Last Straw—There’s one final, tre- 
mendous reason insurance companies 
couldn’t handle flood insurance on their 
own hook. They believe the potential 
loss from this type of insurance might 
threaten their very solvency. Here’s 
why: ; 

Take those 54 properties at Lowell, 
Mass., that have a fairly low rate of 
average annual loss. If all 54 were in- 
sured, the annual premium would be 
$127,584 for estimated losses (plus the 
expense factor). The maximum prob 
able loss would be more than $3.8-mil- 
lion. It would take almost 30 years 
without any losses to accumulate a re- 
serve fund equal to the maximum loss 
“which might occur any year and 
could happen several times during this 
30-year period.” 

Multiply this hazard by the total 
number of properties in river basins 


and along ocean shores, and you get 
the general idea. Of course, it’s im- 
robable that all river basins would 
ood at the same time, but it’s very 
likely that several of them would. It 
happens almost every year. Such losses 
would add up to a bigger catastrophe 
than the insurance business has ever 
met before. 

Flood losses last year in the Kansas 
City area were estimated at $1-billion 
—yet engineers say there could be 
much bigger and more widespread 
floods (BW—May10’52,p114). 


Few Takers 


Failure of long-term issue 
surprised Treasury and bulls, 
may polish off long-terms for 
this year. 


The Treasury’s offering of long-term, 
nonmarketable 23s (BW—May10'52, 
p130) was a flop, to put it bluntly. 

The issue was offered to investors 
for two reasons: to raise new money 
and to get marketable, long-term 24s 
out of circulation. Only about $13- 
billion of the new bonds were spoken 
for. 

e No Plum—Subscribers were allowed 
to put up 75% of the face value of 
new bonds in long-term 24s—certain 
issues that banks can’t buy.  Alto- 
gether, holders of about 10% of the 
eligible bonds took up the offer. So 
the new issue succeeded in luring only 
about $318-million of new money from 
private investors, including a few 
million in all-cash subscriptions. Gov- 
ernment pension and trust funds also 
put up about $132-million in cash 
along with their 24s 

e Revelation—The failure of the issue 
was an eye-opener to bulls in Wall 
Street’s government-bond crowd. They 
felt the new issue was well suited to 
the needs of pension and trust funds, 
which buy for the long term and thus 
aren’t much interested in  market- 
ability. They thought it would attract 
from $1-billion to $2-billion of new 
money. 

That’s why, when terms of the issue 
were announced a month ago, dealers 
marked up their prices sharply on the 
long-term issues eligible for exchange. 
The Victory 24s, for instance, advanced 
from around 98 13/32 bid to as high 
as 99 4/32. As investors began to 
think the matter over, these prices de- 
clined. Last week rumors of the poor 
reception of the 23s spread, and prices 
of the 24s dropped sharply. By the 
time the Treasury gave out the figures, 
the Victory 24s were around 97 26/32. 

Since then, however, there has been 
a new reaction. The offering was such 
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98 Frigidaire Room Air 
Conditioners Boost Business, 
Cut Costs For Oklahoma Hotel 


“We've just bought 46 more Frigid- 

aire Room Conditioners for our 

hotel,” says Mr. H. P. Johnson, man- 

ager of the Biltmere Hotel, Okla- 

homa City, Oklahoma.“That proves 

how pleased we’ve been with the 52 

Frigidaire Conditioners we'd installed 

previously. We’ve found that our guests show a very definite 
preference for our Frigidaire Air Conditioned rooms. They 
especially like the way they can regulate Frigidaire Condi- 
tioners to get just the right temperature that suits their 
personal tastes. 


“On our part, we chose Frigidaire units because they're 
simple to install — and they keep on operating quietly and 
continually without any trouble or fuss. We’ve also discovered 
that Frigidaire Conditioners, by keeping rooms so clean, 
materially reduce our cleaning time and decorating expense. 
They save us more money, too, because they can be shut 
off individually when rooms aren’t occupied.” 


For the answers to all your air conditioning (and refrigera- 
tion) needs, call your Frigidaire Commercial. Dealer. Look 
for his name in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 
write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


Compact Frigidaire Room Conditioners cool, clean, ventilate, circulate 
and dehumidify the air. Also available for air conditioning larger areas 
are compact 3, 5 and 74-ton Frigidaire Self-Contained Units—and a 
broad line of equipment for central systems. 


FRIGIDAIRE Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products for stores, 
offices, hotels, institutions and industrial plants. 


wey World’s largest builder of railroad air conditioning equipment 














AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES OF U.S.F.&G. 


\ cit 


The Scraps of Paper that Cost $90,000 


A firm of noted design engineers discovered that pieces of paper could 
be particularly expensive when fire damaged their building. 


They had protection on the building and had the foresight to insure 
their valuable papers. But they had underestimated possible loss and 
replacement cost. When the fire came, much of the work of a staff of 
highly paid employes was destroyed, the remainder badly damaged. 


Total loss, based on the cost of original preparation of the work, ap- 
proached $100,000 .. . over and above the damage to the building. 
In a few days U.S. F. & G. paid the full amount of the Valuable Papers 
Policy then in force. Unfortunately, the firm was insured for only $10,000. 


In one night, fire had cost them some $90,000. They now have substan- 
tially increased their Valuable Papers coverage with the U.S. F. & G. 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest 
U.S. F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


FIRE 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





a bust that it sec pretty certain there 
won't be any more long-terms offered 
this year. The Treasury appears deter- 
mined not to offer the long 3s, which 
outside advisers have suggested. It will 
probably stick to short-term and inter 
mediate issues. ‘That tends to give exist 
ing long-term bonds a little scarcity 
value, has stiffened their prices a bit in 
the last few da 

e Resistance—Vicanwhile, the Treasury 
has been having little more trouble 
selling extra 9 bills to raise new 
money. Becau the extra bills of- 
fered to the t in recent wecks, 
Secretary Snyd s gradually been 
having to pay gher interest rate on 
them. 

Last week the rate on the latest 
bill issued climl ifter it reached the 
public Apparent dealers who had 
bought bills f e to investors were 
cutting prices in ler to move them 

And a look last week's consoli 
dated balan¢ t of the 12 Federal 
Reserve bank kes it seem quite 
likely that the | bought $92-million 
of bills on rep ise agreements, to 
keep dealers from dumping them 
That’s a temp irrangement—the 
dealers have to buy the bills back a 
little later 

As a result, tl week the Treasur 
is letting up didn’t offer any extra 
bills to investor 


Midwest Office for Pru 


In line with its policy of decentralizing 
home office operations, Prudential Insurance 
Co. is planning a 41-story “Mid-America 
Home Office” on Chicago's lake front, right 
over the Illinois Central's Randolph St. sub- 
urban station. This will be the first Chicago 
skyscraper to be built since the depression. 
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Sturgis Steel Chairs Survive 
Kansas City Flood! 


This is one of several Sturgis steel chairs salvaged To the surprise of Colgate-Palmolive-Pect execu- 
from the offices of the Colgate-Palinolive-Peet tives, when the filth was scraped and washed 
Company after last summer’s disastrous Kansas _ off, the steel parts of the chairs showed absolutely no 
City flood. For over a week these chairs had rusting or finish peeling. As soon as the upholstery 
lain submerged in a corrosive mass of mud, was replaced the chairs were as good as new. 
acids, oils and the pollution from 10,000 rot- 
ting cattle. 


Sturgis engineers were not surprised, however. 
They had long ago included Bonderizing of all 
metal parts in their program of building chairs 
capable of performing above and beyond normal 
use demands. That these Sturgis chairs survived 
a flood is proof not only of the value of Bonderiz- 
ing but of the soundness of Sturgis manufactur- 
ing methods. 

You can’t see all the quality that’s engineered 
into Sturgis chairs but it’s there in full measure 
—and because it’s there, a Sturgis chair is a 
long term investment in office comfort and 
efficiency. 


This is the way a Sturgis No. 1225 Office Guest 
chair looked after being pulled from flood filth, 


/Z 


a Y You can't see all 

Sturgis Dealer Wm. J. Evans y Pow 

(left) show’ W. B. Ege of the quality that’s 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 

pany the same chair after it had engineered into 

been washed and reupholstered. 

The Bonderized steel frame N Sturgis cheirs. 

came through unscathed. \ N 
AXA 


> = 





Since 1945: More plant—but also 


(All figures given are in millions of dollars) 


Plant Capital Stock 
Account Outstanding 
1951 1945 1951 


Air Reduction . $58.5 $27.1 $52.9 
Allegheny Ludium Steel. . ‘ 59.4 8.4 19.4 
American Airlines , 81.5 6.4 46.5 
American-Marietta Co. .. - 10.9 2.1 8.8 
Can your product be re- American Tobacco *594.5 153.1 A216.4 


designed to take advantage 
2 Beli Telephone System .. . 7,911.2 2,128.3 3,553.5 
of the tremendous savings Caterpillar Tractor **88.7 23.1 *°627 
offered by welding? Detroit Edison, ; 448.4 127.2 183.5 
Diamond Match ? 19.0 26.2 39.0 
lurgists will gladly give you aes Chemical : se 67.7 132.6 
: airbanks, Morse ..... ; ‘ 13.1 13.1 
the benefit of their experience. Food Fair 18.1 - 10.1 


We invite your inquiry, it wit Goodyear Tire & Rubber. . 146.1 83.5 85.1 
receive prompt attention Granite City Steel : 26.1 8.8 26.1 
without obligation. Gulf Oil 780.6 226.9 567.3 


Int'l Business Machines. . . 227.6 36.9 82.3 

67.4 7.6 26.6 
Mathieson Chemical ... : 137.8 17.8 33.7 
ere A 40.4 22.8 31.7 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ’ wait 12.3 °°70.2 


Monsanto Chemical .... , 129.5 34.6 43.4 
Mohawk Carpet Mills ... , 20.5 11.0 11.8 
Nat'l Distillers i B270.8 36.4 126.5 
Pacific Gas & Electric . .. -~ 1,246.4 301.2 568.2 
Rayonier, Inc. ........ : 74.0 16.6 24.5 


Reynolds Metals 29.1 118.0 10.0 22.1 
R. J, Reynolds Tobacco. *265.0 *495.7 149.0 175.0 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 117.1 478.1 192.9 204.6 


GO “AMERICAN” United States Rubber ... 52.3 101.1 83:1 83.1 


Westinghouse Electric .. 77.6 187.4 164.7 244.4 


Our engineers and metal- 


FOR *Inventories, not fixed properly. Expansion in leaf tobacco inventories has been main reason for 
company’s increased capital needs. **March, 1952. A gives effect to 1952 new financing. 


CIRCULAR 
‘dininai a Cash Needs Grow Faste 
ately, as never before, it has taken supply all th h needs from their 


PRODUCTS money to make the corporate mare go. own strong That goes even 


As business has soared in the postwar for many c ics in the multimil 


Letussend youmorefactsorbetter | years, so have the cash needs of most _ lionaire cla As the sampling above 
“ay 


yet send us your specifications corporations. Inventories and accounts _ indicates, folks,” too, have been 
for prompt quotations. receivable have rocketed to record- among tho have had to acquire 
breaking levels. So have labor, raw billions of ipital—temporary 01 
material costs, and tax bills. Most im- permanent, a ‘ften both—to meet 
~_ for = copy | portant of all have been unprecedented _ their postwar iger for cash. 
Pe beet te | capital expenditures; cash that might The trend in that direction has not 
otherwise have been used to finance yet ended, either. Much more “out 
day-to-day needs has gone into new side” financing is in the offing. New 
plant and equipment. security issu re being constantly 
It’s true that most companies registered with the Securities & Ex 
emerged from World War II with their change Com ion. Big blocs of new 
tills bulging. Moreover, business earn- corporate bonds and notes are being 
ings never have been so high, exceed- sold almost daily at private sales to the 
ing $111-billion, after taxes, in the life insurance companies, banks, and 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 1946-51 period. In those years, man- other institutional investors 
agement also retained more than $65- © Capital Needs—Much of the financ 
380 DIETZ ROAD billion in the business. ing (last yea irporations raised more 
¢ Outside Money—Despite all this, cor- than $6-billi of new capital by sale 
WARREN, OHIO porations generally have been unable to of bonds and stocks) has been required, 
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Everybody knows where this 


“Great Lady’ 


(- 


can be found... dut et 


Bank Loans and 
Funded Debt 
1945 1951 


$24.0 $27.5 
None 22.4 


» 4 
wn 
se 


PF 


30.0 
6.1 
A317.9 


3,707.3 


does everybody know where to buy 
your products or services? Make it 
easy for them to find your outlets 


Pee Peery SPP ew Serr r 


by using national Trade Mark 
Service in the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory. 


**60.0 99.6 
283.3 J 218.6 
9.6 22.4 
E167.6 221.2 


15.4 15.4 
10.8 16.3 
202.5 . 168.0 
16.7 34.0 
185.0 461.0 


135.0 163.4 
25.0 38.0 
42.0 J 57.9 
18.6 19.5 

**13.0 22.9 


A96.3 194.7 

20.5 21.3 

77.9 / 149.5 

, 626.3 584.0 
10.0 40.0 37.9 


36.8 120.2 95.5 
82.5 195.5 139.0 
None 150.0 J 161.7 
37.0 Al27.7 d . 91.0 
50.0 148.8 178.5 


B includes new capital needs for both plant 
and i i E is estimated 


Trade Mark Service features 
your trade-mark or brand name in 
the ‘yellow pages’ over the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers 
of your authorized dealers. This 
identifies your dealers with your 
national brand advertising . . . and 
helps eliminate brand substitution. 


Ask the Trade Mark Service 
representative how national Trade 
Mark Service can be custom- 
tailored to your markets. 
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Than Earnings 


according to the prospectuses, “for ad- 
ditional working capital” and also “to 
finance higher inventories.” 

The crux, however, has been indus- 
try’s gigantic plant expansion program. 
In the six postwar years manufacturing 
companies alone have invested $50-bil- 
lion in new plant. All such industrial 
expenditures in 1952 are also expected 
to run around $21.2-billion, 13% more 
than last year (BW—Feb.2’52,p76). 
And they are expected to average out at 
around $15-billion yearly in the 1953-55 cor 
period. Me 

Once upon a time, most corpora- at UE 
tions had little difficulty financing their Sey rye 
plant expansion programs strictly on 
their own. The cost could usually be 
met out of retained earnings, deprecia- 
tion, and the like. 

Some still can do the job on that 
basis. But a great number can’t. In 
many lines, plant expenditures have 


) 


AMER cas BUYING ae 


For further information call your local telephone business office 
or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 


x eaten ee 48 % 
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brown boveri survey no. 1 





WILL YOU 


DO US 


A 


FAVOR? 


Answers to the questions below 
will be of material service to us. 
We would appreciate your co- 
Operation in answering them. 
Thank you. 
] In your calling, what general business and trade 
© magazines do you subscribe to and read? 











Hod you ever heard of Brown Boveri? 
o [) Yes CD We 


Rate in order of familiarity or use in your or- 
© ganization the following Brown Boveri Products: 
{Indicate rating os 1, 2, 3, ete.) 
[] Air Blast Breakers () High Speed OC 
[_]} Power Disconnects Breakers 
[_} Current Transformers (CD Veltage Transformers 
(_} Voltage Regulators C) Current Regulators 
C) Frequency Regulators () Power Factor 
() Paper Machine Regulators 
Regulators C Turbine Governing 
C) Current, Voltage, Regulators 
Power Relays (CD Differential Relays 
(7) Thermal Relays CD) Distance Relays 
(_) Ground Fault Relays CL) Constant & Variable 
[_] Buckholtz Relays Speed Motors 
(_] Ges Turbines 1 Steam Turbines 
CD Marine Turbines (CD Wind Tunnel Blowers 
() Centrifuge! C) Axial Blowers 
Compressors CD Specialized Vacuum 
() Turbo Chargers Tube Equipment 
(_} OW! Circuit Breakers and Products 
Whith of the following general advantages of All 
© Brown Boveri Equipment would you stress: 
(Indicate rating os 1, 2, 3, etc.) 
1 QUALITY (none better) 
7] PERFORMANCE (Tharoughy Dependable) 
[] PRICE (A consistent money-saver) 
{] DELIVERY (Better thon expected) 
[_} REPUTATION (World-famous for over 50 years) 
Your Title whether or not 
you core to supply the following information, please 
mail the above to us. Again, thanks. 


Your Name. 





Company 





Address. 








ri 
bey brown hover! 


BROWN BOVERI 
CORPORATION 








Rector St York 6, N.Y. 





been, and will continue to be, too large 
to permit that blessed state of affairs 
to a Until industry generally 
finishes up with its plant expansion pro- 
gram, you aren’t likely to see any ease- 
up in the corporate appetite for new 
cash. 

¢ Qualms—Obviously, this demand has 
brought a lot of profits to Wall Street. 
Many a smart Streeter, however, hasn’t 
been too happ\ over these goings-on. 
They wonder if perhaps industry hasn’t 
finally expanded its productive capacity 
beyond the point where it can all be 
used for some time to come. Many, in 
fact, ascribe recent difficulties in many 
trades to exactly this factor. 


SEC Under Fire 


House subcommittee 
hasn't found corruption, but 
frowns on some SEC policies, 
like its stand in KF-Otis fight. 


The Congressional investigation of 
Securities & Exchange Commission op- 
erations has wandered a long way from 
its original objective: to unearth cor- 
ruption in the 19-year-old agency. 

When Rep. Louis B. Heller (D., 
N. Y.) was put in charge of a House 
interstate commerce subcommittee last 
August, the inquiry had all the ear- 
marks of another “mink coat” and 
“deep freeze” expedition. But no such 
evidence has been brought to light. 
To date, the committee has confined 
itself mainly to looking into such mat- 
ters as these: 

¢ The desirability of broadening 
and increasing SEC fees. 

¢ Requiring registration of new 
securities sold directly to institutional 
investors by corporate issuers. 

¢ Possible improper influence by 
former SEC employees in connection 
with new security issues. 

¢SEC’s role in the feud be- 
tween Otis & Co. and Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. (BW—Apr.12’52,p170). 
¢ KF vs. Otis—Thus far, the commit- 
tee’s main concern has been the Otis- 
KF case. And it has taken a dim view 
of the commission’s actions against 
Otis for withdrawing as an underwriter 
in KF’s abortive 1948 stock offering. 

The subcommittee thinks SEC has 
been too tough. Most of the trouble, 
it thinks, could have been avoided if 
SEC examiners had been more alert in 
checking the prospectus KF presented 
covering the issue. A recent Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision, it points 
out, reversed a lower court damage 
award of $3.l-million to KF against 
Otis on grounds that earnings were 
misrepresented in the “pros.” It seems 
to the subcommittee that this shows 


Otis was justified in washing its hands 
of the issue. 
e On the Other Hand—SEC chairman 
Donald S. Cook admits that subsequent 
probing did reveal that the KF earnings 
statement in the prospectus was mis- 
leading. But he claims SEC “is not 
set up to pass on the accuracy of finan- 
cial statements,” and does not “have 
the staff to go out and check the books 
of every firm that i 
What’s more, ( 
curacy of the KI 
was “‘attested by publi 
Whether this critical attitude of the 
subcommittee have an effect on 
the Otis-KF cas¢ mains to be seen. 
e Another Hot One—Cook also let it 
be known that he differs with the sub- 
committee on the question of registra- 
tion of direct placements, which appears 
the second-hottest item on the com- 
mittee’s agenda 
Heller thinks the growing trend to 
placing securities vately may be un 
fair to little Last year, he 
says, 59% of all new corporate bond 
issues were sold privately, compared 
with only 21% 1945. He wonders 
if such concentration is a good thing 
for the country 
Cook. however 
the commission “ 
either the insuran 
investment bank 
vocal lately in opposing the trend 
“Bigness” along such lines, he added, 
“doesn’t bother m« The important 
thing . . . is to keep the road open for 
the little fellow to get bigger.” 


sues securities.” 

ok added, the ac- 
tatement in question 
accountants.” 


investors 


loesn’t believe that 
uld take sides with 
ompanies or the 


who have been 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Auto liability insurance ran up a big loss 
to the insurance companies in 1951, 
according to the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. They paid out 
$111 for every $100 they earned in 
premiums. The total loss to the stock 
companies was about $100-million 
a 


Two southern cities—Aberdeen, Miss., 
and Elizabethton, Tenn.—have given 
up plans to build textile plants, finance 
them with revenue bonds, and lease 
them to Textron, Inc Investors 
weren't interested in the bonds, which 
have aroused some Wall Street criti 
cism (BW —Sep.1’51,p104). Meridian, 
Miss., will nother attempt to 
sell a similar issue to finance a plant 
for rental to Textron 


make 


Ohio’s turnpike commission paid a 
hefty rate on its $326-million bond 
issue. The bonds, carrying a 34%_cou- 
pon, were bought by a syndicate at 
97.6% of par. They were resold at 
par, soon went to a premium. 
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the lowest-cost power in America! 


T is doubtful that any other industrial power 

facility in the country can equal this plant for 
low-cost power generation! The photo shows only 
a few of the 42, 100-ton, 3700 hp Cooper-Bessemer 
engines now hard at work in the Reynolds Metals 
Company’s enormous new San Patricio aluminum 
reduction plant near Corpus Christi, Texas. 


These units, the biggest made by Cooper- 
Bessemer, are supercharged gas engines—an ex- 
clusive Cooper-Bessemer development. Not only 
do they run on low-cost natural gas, but they do it 
at the highest efficiency ever reached. The net result 
is reliable power generation at a lower cost than 
was thought possible only 2 or 3 years ago. To give 
you a rough idea, these Cooper-Bessemers at Rey- 
nolds Metals save enough gas daily to serve a city 
of 25,000 population. 

Doesn’t this suggest that it will pay to check with 
Cooper-Bessemer on your power needs? Here, 


money-saving development engineering, on gas 
engines, diesels, and gas-diesels for a// kinds of 
service, goes on constantly. So be sure to find out 
about the new things being done by one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest engine builders. 








Gloucester * New Orleans 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 


DIESELS « GAS ENGINES « GAS-DIESELS « ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 





TALK BUSINESS 
IN 2 SECONDS! 


WITH 
ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLIGALL 


the BETTER BUSINESS 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


Why wait for your operating costs to 
drop? Talk business in seconds—save 
time and cut costs now with fast-action 
AMPLICALL! Simple 2-second speech con- 
tact between all departments speeds rou- 
tine— measurably boosts office and plant 
efficiency —takes the load off busy switch- 
boards. AMPLICALL keeps personnel on 
the job every working minute—gets more 
work done for every operations dollar spent! 

The AMPLICALL electronic communica- 
tion system is completely dependable— 
provides crystal-clear speech reproduc- 
tion for easy hearing at all stations. Learn 
how your organization can benefit with 
this business tool of a thousand uses, 
Write today for the complete details 
on AMPLICALL Intercommunication. 





n Systems (cont'd 
JNICATION SYSTEMS 


AIMPLICALL 


See Your Phone Book 


To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the ‘‘Inter- 
communication” section 
of your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 





RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-8 Addison St., Chicage 18, Illinois 
C2 Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
O Send your representative. No obligation. 


Nome 


Firm 





Address 
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Dow-Jones Stock Averages 
(Start of bull market = 100) 








ms 4 highs) 











ndustrials—— 
(monthly highs) 





1949 


Industrials Take Turn Upward 


Early June movement is taken as a sign of a summer 
rally. Trading still limps along, though, at 1-million volume, 
and there's a lot of inconsistency. 


If you look at the way the Dow-Jones 
industrial and rail averages have be- 
haved since the bull market started in 
:949 (chart), you can see that they are 
by no means identical twins. 

That's why the sudden burst of ac- 
tivity in the industrials in the last few 
days has the bulls all agog. Since the 
end of May, the industrials have moved 
up smartly, though they ran into profit- 
taking carly this week when news of. the 
sudden break-off of steel negotiations 
was heard. 
¢ Theory—Analysts who follow the 
Dow theory figure the stock market may 
be starting out of its doldrums. When 
a Dow average makes a sharp move up 
or down after having moved sideways 
for quite a while, they say, the new 
trend is almost certain to continue for 
some time. 

With the rail average already at its 
highest point simce 1931, the June boost 
in the industrials sounds like good bull 
medicine. And when bulls consider the 
fact that the two averages show some 
signs of working together just at the 
start of hot weather, they figure a good 


summer rally ybably is in the cards. 
e Unimpressed—So far, though, the 
ich impressed investors 
Daily trading volume on 
tock Exchange limps 
ibove 1-million shares. 
the 21-year high in the 
bit misleading. It’s 

its 1946 high. Yet 
half of the 2 ues in the rail average 
are still below their best 1946 levels. 
Ihe only three rails in the average that 
have climbed at least as well as the 
average itself since 1946 are [Illinois 
Central, Kansas City Southern, and 
Nickel Plate. Another big contributor 
to this year’s climb in the rail average 
was Northern Pacific. On buying by 
oil speculat Nipper” moved so fast 
that it was taken out of the average 
and replaced Kansas City Southern. 
However, its gains remain frozen into 


signs haven't 
in general 
the New Y¢ 
along, a littl 
Furthermo 
rail average 
now 47 


the average 

The sam¢ msistency characterizes 
25 leading rails that are not included in 
the averages (page 146); 11 are still be- 
low their 1946 highs, while seven (in- 


cluding Northern Pacific) have ad- 
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Link-Belt Research and Engineering ... Working for Industry 


Making farming easier ... more profitable 


Since 1875, LINK-BELT has worked hand-in-hand 
with America’s farm machinery manufacturers 
to step up farm production. 


INK-BELT met a basic farm ma- 
L chinery need with its first prod- 
uct—a detachable-link chain that 
could be serviced in the field. Today 
Link-Belt supplies many products that 
serve as basic components for prac- 
tically every farm machine you can 
name. 

Link-Belt screw conveyors handle 
grain, straw and various materials in 
combines, balers, spreaders and other 
implements. Link-Belt precision bear- 
ings provide free-rolling support for 


shafts of all descriptions. And from 
the complete Link-Belt line of chains 
and sprockets, manufacturers select 
the specific chain best-suited for their 
particular drive or conveying need. 
But Link-Belt's contribution doesn’t 
end on the farm. In mines, mills and 
factories as well—you'll find Link- 
Belt equipment at work. Wherever 
materials must be moved or power 
transmitted, these quality products 
have proved their efficiency and long 
life under the toughest conditions. 





Drive and 
Conveyor Chains 


Screw Conveyors Bearings 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Plants: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadel- 
phia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, 
San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa), Sydney 
(Australia). Offices in Principal Cities. 7 


ONE SOURCE... ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 





(Advertisement) 


Harmon Elliott 
Talking 


With only a small proportion 
of the advertising and sales 
force employed in the address- 
ing machine field, we have built 
the Elliott Company the slow, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson way. 
You remember what he said 
about “building a better mouse- 
trap.” 


And our more than 150 pat- 
ented inventions of better ad- 
dressing machines and accessor- 
ies have enabled us to give you 
mechanical addressing equip- 
ment that is vastly superior. 


After an Elliott Addressing 
Machine has been used side by 
side with other mechanical ad- 
dressing equipment for many 
months, we receive our largest 
orders. 


In Philadelphia an eleven 
years’ comparison has just won 
for us a $200,000 order. 


In Detroit a three years’ com- 
parison just brought us an order 
for 5,000,000 more Elliott Ad- 
dress cards. 


And in Ohio a four years’ side- 
by-side comparison caused a 
large mail order company to 
decide to switch to 100% Elliott 
Addressing equipment. 


If you have never used type- 
writer stenciled address cards, 
you should let us send you our 
latest booklet entitled “Stencil 
Addressing from 1852 to 1952.” 


As [Mert 


151-R Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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vanced faster than the Dow rail aver- 
age. 
¢ Minority Above ’46—Viewed in this 
perspective, the gain in the rails looks 
much less impressive. As a matter of 
fact, much of the market is still lagging 
behind the 1946 top though the Dow 
industrial average passed its 1946 high 
back in 1950. A study of 1,077 leading 
stocks, made by the Wall Street firm 
of Harris, Upham & Co., shows that 
about 53% have not yet passed their 
1946 highs. The Dow industrial aver- 
age is now about 26% above its 1946 
high. 

In other words, the bull market has 


been selective. It has shown a tendency 
to move by groups. Before Korea, ethi- 
cal drugs, television, paper, office equip- 
ment, autos, and finance companies got 
the play. For a while after Korea, steels 
and aircraft manufacturers, along with 
potential groups like tire 
and rubber rayon, and paper, 
gained rapidly. Then in 1951 the lead 
ership changed again. ‘Tire and rubber 
shares, oils, finance companies, ethical 
drugs, and television made good gains. 

Lately, the old favorites have been 
fading, and n groups have been 
showing well. Among them: auto and 
auto parts shares and building stocks. 


“shortage’”’ 


stocks 





Previous Bull 
Market Highs 
1937 1946 


Dow-Jones Rail Average 68.31 


Rail Commons in Average 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe $60.50 
Atlantic Coast Line acu ame 55.5 83.00 
Baltin 25 
Canadian Pacific ; § 25.8 
Chesapeake & Ohio : ! 66.8 


ore & Ohio asses eee s 30 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . .. 55.00 
Delaware & Hudson ‘ oe s 50.5 

Erie Sedeats 23 
Great Northern (Pfd.) 78 64 
Illinois Central views 7 45 


Kansas City Southern ee 40 
Louisville & Nashville... . 

New York Central . 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Norfolk & Western 
Pennsylvania 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 


Union Pacific 


Some Other Rail Commons 
Bangor & Aroostook. . 
Boston & Maine - 
Central R. R. of N. J. “B” 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Chicago Great Western 


Chicago, Ind. & Louisville “B”’. 
Milw., St. Paul & Pac 

hicago & Nort! 
Colorado & Southern 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Western 


nver & Rio Grande Western 
if, Mobile & Ohio 
Lehigh Valley 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie 
Northern 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Reading Co 
St. Louis-San Fr 
Seaboard Air Line 


Pacific 


aNCISCO 


Texas & Pacific 
Virginian Railway 
Western Maryland 
Western Pacific 


St. Louis Southwestern 


N.B 41 


outstanding im these 


prices have been adjusted for stock 


years. 





Most Rails Have Less Bounce Than Averages 


% Gains 
Recent Level vs 
1951 Recen 1937 1946 195 
Level High High Close 
55.7% 46.9% 22 


Yearend 
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109 41 
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Fine steels 
made to order 


No matter what type of special steel 
you order from Jessop whether 
it be tool steel or saw steel, stainless 
clad or flat stock . . . you can buy 
with confidence knowing that it has 
not been picked from warehouse 





stock. Fine Jessop steels are tailored 
to your specific need. There’s another 
thing you can be sure about when 
you order from Jessop. You'll get 


good service. Youthful, revitalized 


Jessop wants your business. The en- 





tire organization will work hard to 
bring you the degree of satisfaction 
that will make you a permanent cus- 


tomer 


HIGH SPEED STEELS - HIGH SPEED BITS - PRECISION GROUND 
FLAT STOCK - HIGH SPEED AND ALLOY SAW STEELS - HOT 
WORK DIE STEELS - COLD WORK DIE STEELS - CARBON AND 
ALLOY STEELS STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING STEELS 


VALVE STEELS - STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS CAST-TO- SHAPE 


STEELS - COMPOSITE TOOL STEELS - ARMOR PLATE 


STEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Top 

The power that puts Piper, Beech, Aero-Commander, with fine 
Doman, and many other planes into the air offers to ; 

: wide horse-power range— 
American industry numerous other applications. For i 
this is air-cooled power—practical, economical, dependable many famous American 
wherever and however it is used. More than ever, it’s the aircraft makers call 
power of today, destined to be the power of the future. on Lycoming for 


Whether such power offers possibilities for you, or precision production. 


whether your need is precision machining, product 
development, or high-volume production—Lycoming 
offers extensive facilities and well-rounded experience. 
Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 


For a more complete story on Lycoming’s varied activities 
and facilities, write—on your company letterhead—for 


the interestingly illustrated booklet ‘“Let’s Look at Lycoming.” 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES @ PRECISION-AND-VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS © GRAY-IRON CASTIN . EEL-PLATE FABRICATION 
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Textile Split Reopens Old Feud 


@ When AFL gave haven to CIO secessionists, the lid 


on interunion raiding came off. 


@ Since it's harder to recruit unorganized labor these 
days, unions are eying already organized groups. 


@ The end of the steel dispute will probably sound the 
starting bell for the toughest jurisdictional fighting in years. 


Since the schism in CIO’s Textile 
Workers Union of America carried sub- 
stantial numbers of ‘T'WUA members 
into AFL, trouble has been brewing be- 
tween AFL and CIO. Organizing 
feuds have revived. Any lingering 
thoughts of a merger of the two major 
labor bodies have been put out of 
mind. When the smoke clears away 
after the steel dispute (page 29), there 
will be new, bitter rivalries. 

As long as there were hopes for a 
united labor front, the two organiza- 
tions concentrated on organizing the 
unorganized. Raids weren't unknown, 
but both AFL and CIO frowned off- 
cially on proselyting. Generally, there 
was little or no open fighting, and al- 
most always when it did occur it in- 
volved rivalry over unorganized workers. 
¢ Battle Opening—That’s all changed 
uow. The entire AFL-CIO front is flar- 
ing up. Today's sniping and skirmish- 
ing almost certainly will lead into 
organizing battles involving already 
unionized groups of workers. Manage- 
ment will be caught in the middle. Es- 
tablished relationships will be upset. 
¢ Fewer Unorganized—The split in 
TWUA, led by George Baldanzi, set 
off the fighting. But it probably would 
have come anyway, and not much 
later. The reason is obvious: It’s get- 
ing progressively harder for unions 
to make significant organizing gains 
among unorganized workers. 

Most large plants are now unionized. 
Those that aren’t are bastions that are 
usually uneconomic, if not impossible, 
for unions to assault. There are, of 
course, exceptions. Recently, after a 
succession of failures, the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) ended the two-decade 
holdout at Kohler Co. against national 
unionism (BW—May24’52,p169). 

Small plants employing nonunion 
workers are pretty widely scattered, and 
many are in areas that have strong na- 
tive reservations about national unions: 
They can be organized, but unions fre- 
> ain have found the cost outweighed 
the results—a handful of workers, often 
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100 or less, brought into the union. 
Now, instead of coping with such 
uncertainties, unions interested in ex- 
panding their memberships and their 
influence—and all are—look more at 
rival groups of organized workers than 
at unorganized groups for growth. 
¢ New Tactics—In hopes of picking up 
substantial gains, they are on the look- 
out for developing weak spots, disaffec- 
tions, in rival unions. 

What happened recently in CIO’s 
Textile Workers Union of America il- 
lustrates that. T7WUA’s president, 
Emil Rieve, and its long-time executive 
vice-president, wen Baldanzi, split 
apart personally—and the union split 
apart with them (BW—May24’52, 
p166). 

As a_ secessionist movement took 
shape behind Baldanzi, AFL's United 
Textile Workers—with full support of 
AFL—exploited it. UTW named Bal- 
danzi as its director of organization. It 
gave his capable top aides important 
jobs in UTW. And it took in, intact, 
whole locals of TWUA secessionists. 

UTW hoped to gain about 100,000 
members from the split in TWUA. 
Best estimates now place its quick, easy 
increase at from 35,000 to 40,000. 
TWUA savs it’s less, not even 25,000, 
and expects to recoup at least part of 
the lost locals through National Labor 
Relations Board elections. 

The fight is just beginning between 
the two textile unions. Both UTW 
(using substantial AFL funds) and 
TWUA are pouring organizing strength 
into the South—main arena of the 
UTW-TWUA fight. Both unions plan 
to challenge every plant contract where 
a representation question can be raised. 

As prospects of interunion squabbling 
raise new problems for mill owners, it 
becomes apparent that: 

e Where UTW and Baldanzi 
forces strayed out of their own local 
bailiwicks trying to woo workers from 
TWUA, they have generally met with 
failure. 

¢ Some locals lured out of TWUA 


by the warm and persuasive arguments 
ot the Baldanzi people aren't sure, now, 
that they didn’t act too hastily. An- 
other flip-flop may cut into UT'W’s new 
gains. 

¢ Although TWUA locals have 
voted to go over to AFL, many indi- 
vidual members are balking—so far—at 
signing AFL cards. 

¢ Few if any mills have recognized 
the bolt from the CIO to AFL. 
¢ Another Split-Now another split is 
plaguing CIO. Key Local 6 of the 
United Brewery Workers in St. Louis 
this week jumped into AFL’s Brother- 
hood of ‘Teamsters. Other locals, in its 
satellite fringe, also are expected to 
shift. And the man responsible, Ro- 
bert F. Lewis, president of the St. 
Louis Brewery Workers’ Joint Council 
(CIO), expects the secessionist move- 
ment to spread nationally. 

The brewery workers’ split stems 
fiom an effort by international union 
officers to close the big St. Louis An- 
heuser-Busch brewery as part of a wage 
drive by a Newark (N. J.) local. The 
St. Louis group, net in sympathy with 
a Newark demand for $2.23 an hour in- 
stead of a pattern $2.10, refused to 
heed the international union’s picket 
line in St. Louis. The international 
dropped the picket plan, but later took 
steps to “discipline” Lewis for advising 
members to cross the picket line. 

The bolt, supporting Lewis, followed. 
Dave Beck, executive vice-president of 
the teamsters, visited St. Louis, an- 
nounced that his union will back the 
Lewis group to the hilt. 
¢ Other Conflicts—Meanwhile, other 
AFL-CIO battles are gaining momen- 
tum. Despite recent peace talks, the 
International Assn. of Machinists 
(AFL)-United Auto Workers (CIO) 
rivalry in aircraft plants may flare up. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL) has two tar- 
gets: CIO’s International Union of 
Electrical Workers, in manufacturing 
plants, and Communications Workers 
of America, in the telephone industry. 

And the United Steelworkers (CIO) 
has plans for tackling AFL’s really 
tough Building Trades Dept. in a juris- 
dictional brawl] that could unloose sav- 
age infighting along the whole AFL- 
CIO line. 
¢ Tradition at Stake—Stec] unionists 
have long resented AFL craftsmen being 
used for building, repair, and mainte- 
nance work in the steel industry. As 
long as there were possibilities of an 
AFL-CIO rapprochement, Philip Mur- 
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Write for Case Study Report No. 292 
and get the complete story. 











red any steps that would antag- 


tue Building Trades Dept. 

Now the restraints are off. The steel 
union is pressuring the industry to give 
CIO members all steel plant construc- 
tion work—even though it involves tra 
ditional AFL craft jobs, carpenters, 


electricians, b ers, and the like. 

But AFI ll considers the construc- 
tion trades its traditional domain. 
So it is prepared to fight back—to try 
to carve out i argaining units m 
tiie big steel p here none exists 


now (BW—D« | p40 


SIGNING WAGE PACT, Fred Driscoll (left) and Peter Eller (center) of the New York 
Building Trades Employers’ Assn. get a pledge from AFL's Howard MecSpedon that .. . 


Building Trades Will Cooperate 


Unions are convinced that unless they help boost out- 
put, rising building costs may put workers out of jobs. 


New York's 100,000 building crafts- 
men will get 15¢-an-hour raises begin- 
ning Aug. | [he agreement signed 
this week extends the long pattern of 
peaceful labor relations in the New 
York building industry. 

Ihe settlement was worked out 
quictly in seven months of bargaining. 
It proves there is “still a lot of vitality 
in real collective bargaining.” the Build- 
ing ‘Trades Employers’ Assn. of New 
York City and the Building & Con- 
struction Trades Council (AFL) said. 
¢ Pledges—These are the terms of the 
negotiated agreement: 

¢ It gives members of 23 unions in 
17 crafts the maximum raise allowed 
under wage-stabilization rules (BW— 
Mar.22°52,p162). 

e It defers the effective date of 
raises until Aug. 1. This clause protects 
contractors who are completing jobs on 
bids based on old, lower rates. 

¢ It reaffirms the unions’ accept- 
ance of labor-management machinery 
for settling jurisdictional conflicts. 


e It pledge unions to coop- 
crate with manag nt “in the indus 
trys and publi nterest, to imcrease 
production and reduce costs.” 

¢ Time Will Tell—The unions insist 
they will try to maintain “maximum 
man-hour output and to use all ma- 
chinery, tools, appliances, or methods 
that may be practical so that the in- 
crease in hourly wage rates may not 
result in additional costs to the em 
plovers of memb yf trade unions.” 

Contractors say that only time will 
tell how much the promise of coopera- 
tion to boost output means. Realists in 
handling union labor, they don’t expect 
so-called “featherbedding’” practices 
that run up labo ts to end abruptly 
now. 

But most contractors are convinced 
that, at least on the executive levels, the 
unions mean business 
¢ Good Sign—The first steps the union 
leaders have taken indicate that thev 
do mean just that. Letters sent to 
business agents and others handling 
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about how to meet today’s secretarial shortage? 
You won't be after a revealing ‘‘Production-plus’’ test* 


on the new Remington Lllélu-Comiiy 


Yes, it’s done every day with the new Remington Electri-conomy 
—the superb electric typewriter that’s creating oceans of praise 
in business circles because it is so successfully and squarely 
meeting today’s shortage of experienced secretaries and typists. 
And no wonder! Its speed is increasing typing production any- 
where from 10 to 50% . . . its amazing ease of operation is light- 
ening typing loads for secretaries ...its distinctive, uniform 
typescript is creating a new beauty and read- 
ability in correspondence and reports. 





Remington Rand, Room 2152, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
(C0! would like a free Electri-conomy test. 


CD | would like a free copy of ‘Take A Letter’’ (RE 8499). 





*Mail coupon for FREE 





mpany 


Electri-conomy test 
right in your own office 





City. 


or for FREE color bro- 
chure “Take A Letter.” 


ee ee eee ee ee ee, | 


Zone___ State. 





HMemington. Fland. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 





THE Right CARBIDE 


CUTTING TOOL 


WENDT-sonis 
STANDARD 


TOOL BITS AND ROUND TOOLS 





THE DEFENSE AIRLIFT 
THAT MOVES BY INCHES 


Today’s weapons are checked 
to ten thousandths of an inch by 
micrometers. 

Made of steel, larger microm- 
eters may be so heavy that they 
cause operator fatigue, forced 
measurements or readings in- 
fluenced by instrument weight. 

Defense plants where preci- 
sion is a critical matter, are an- 
swering this problem with a new 
kind of airlift. They are using 
**Feather Touch’’ micrometers 
made with cold drawn steel 
frames which are hollow! These 
precision combinations of steel 
and air are so light to lift that 
they greatly reduce operator fa- 
tigue. What’s more, the vacuum 
sealed hollow frames dissipate 
heat from hands or air without 
distortion. 

“Feather Touch” micrometers 
are manufactured exclusively by 
Tumico, St. James, Minn., the 
people who make up R’s in pre- 
cision. We send literature on 
“Feather Touch” micrometers, 
if you wish. 
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union affairs on building sites said 
bluntly that the unions aren’t kidding 
about cooperation. They warned that 
high costs are getting to be such a 
problem in the industry that failure to 
boost production might leave New 
York craftsmen “well paid—but unem- 
ployed.” 

I'he agreement to let almost two 
months go by before the new wage 
rates start follows the same reasoning. 
Association negotiators convinced them 
that employers caught in the middle of 
fixed-cost building jobs might be forced 
out of business. 
¢ Give and Take—The hard-dealing but 
close relationship of building employers 
and unions in the New York area isn’t 
anything new. 
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Aircraft Workers Want Auto Wages 


It shouldn't matter, they say, whether they work for a 


plane maker or an auto maker who builds planes. 


Outcome of a United Auto Workers 
(CIO) wage drive at North American 
Aviation, Inc., can have effects that go 
far beyond the aircraft industry—that 
may even go to the roots of basic wage 
stabilization policy. 

Wage Stabilization Board regulations 
put a +.2¢ ceiling on North American 
UAW is taking a stand aimed at 
developing a new kind of allowable 
wage boost—an interindustry adjust 
ment raise 

UAW really wants “auto wages for 
aircraft workers.” It points out that 
uircraft-production employees at Ford, 
GM’s Allison, Kaiser-Frazer, and else 
where in the auto industrv get around 
20¢ an hour more than West Coast 
workers in strictly aircraft plants. It 
figures that climination of this kind of 
differential should be allowable under 
WSB regulations. Thus far, WSB has 
ruled only on interplant and intraplant 
differences 
¢ Reopener—When UAW and North 
American wrote their three-year con 
tract in 1950, the union got a wage 
boost, a cost-of-living escalator, a modi 
fied union shop, and some fringes—but 
instead of the annual-improvement-fac 
tor raise that usually goes with c-of-] 
provisions, it took a wage-reopener 

Since then, North American employ 
ces have 14¢ in c-of-] boosts, 
of which thev lost 1¢ when the index 
dropped earlier this year. Now UAW 
wants the remaining 13¢ frozen into the 
base rate, plus enough more to give 
North American workers the same aver 
age wages that auto makers pay aircraft 
workers. Besides, UAW wants some 
thing to compare with the two 4¢-a-vear 
annual-improvement hikes that auto 
workers will get between now and the 
time North American’s pact runs out 
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Here’s heat-set strength 


in a cold-setting cement 


For real versatility combined with easy use, here’s an 
Armstrong’s Adhesive that’s hard to beat. It sets up 
without the application of heat, yet holds dead loads 
in a grip you'd expect to get only with a harder-to- 
use thermosetting cement. 

Two typical examples of when you might use this 
cement are these: when you bond a plastic laminate 
that’s normally curved to a flat surface or when you 
bond a normally flat material to a radius. 

In either case, you force a material into a position 
that’s unnatural for it. Obviously, it “fights back,” tries 
to regain its former position. 

With some materials, the resulting stress is slight. 
Even so, this stress will in time cause most cements 
to fail, with the blame for failure often laid wrongly 
to other causes. That’s why any number of cements 
may be able to hold such a material while it’s in your 
plant. On the other hand, only an exceptional ce- 
ment like Armstrong’s D-253 can resist a constant 
dead load year after year. 

If you use or could use an adhesive in your prod- 
uct, we'd like to hear from you. Perhaps Armstrong’s 
D-253 can help you do the job cheaper, better, or 
faster. Call or write Armstrong Cork Company, In- 
dustrial Adhesives Dept., 5206 Reservoir St., Lancas- 4 
ter, Pa. In Canada, Armstrong Cork Canada Ltd., 3 
6941 Decarie Blvd., Montreal, Quebec. ” 


ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 
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Salaries Follow Wages 


Office salaries vary from city to city, 
and from job to job, but they have onc 
thing in common these days: Whenever 
the nation’s industrial wages move 
higher, salaries rise, too—not so fast nor 
so uniformly as wages, perhaps, but at 
about the same percentage rate. 

[hat has happened before, sending 
salaries of office workers to the highest 
levels vet. A recent Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ study of salaries in 25 key 
cities shows how office workers stand 
now (tables above and page 156). The 
Salary Stabilization -Board fears salaries 
are about to be hiked again. 

If they do, savs SSB, labor costs will 
take a new, stiff jolt: For every $6 that 
costs are shoved up through an indus- 
trial wage increase, another $1 rise can 
be expected from salary boosts. 
¢ It's Inevitable—This is inevitable, SSB 
thinks. The Wage Stabilization Board, 
irked by what members consider a note 
of criticism in SSB’s concern over wage 
rises, doesn’t agree. WSB has insisted 
its recent recommendations in the steel 
industry—which gave impetus to wide 
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wage demands—shouldn’t be construed 
as pattern setting 

Ihe fact that the salary board is on 
record as saying they are has added a 
new stress to the often-strained relations 
between the sister agencies. 

SSB has under its jurisdiction about 
5.5-million white-collar workers, from 
executives down the line to lowest-rated 
office and clerical help. It ds the watch- 
dog over salaries amounting to $25- 
billion annually, approximately 17% of 
the total annual wage and salary cost in 
industry. 

lodav’s industrial salaries are closely 
linked with wages. When the hourly 
paid plant worker gets an increase, most 
companies automatically—and without 
delay—raise salaries _proportionatels 
There’s an obvious reason: Management 
doesn’t want supervisory people, tech- 
nicians and other professional workers, 
and office employees to feel they are 
lagging behind unionized production 
workers in wages and work conditions. 
When and if they begin feeling that 
way, they are ripe for unionization. 
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Let’s swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 


Makes one printed piece serve 
both retailer and consumer! 


Using a variation of the familiar file 
folder with pocket, we recently created a 
printed piece for national distribution — 
to serve both retailer and consumer —by 
mail and on the sales floor. Information 
considered pertinent to all contingencies 
was printed on the folder proper. Then, 
through choice of slip sheets, our clieat 
assembled folders coinciding with the 
interests of the recipient . . . be it a dealer 
in Spokane or a housewife in Tampa. 
In addition, dealer is supplied folders 
stuffed with testimonial letters from his 
area—for use in answering inquiries. 
The use of letters from each particular 
area, we believe, lends credibility to the 
testimonial content. This one printed 
piece replaces three, and does the work 
more effectively at a far lower price. 


Jane Cox Oliver, 
Cox Advertising Agency, Columbia, S. C. 


What's your paper 1Q? Can you tell the 
difference between conversion - coated 
enamels—and those made the modern 
machine-coated way? Most people can’t 


distinguish between the two. Yet ma- 
chine-coated enamels have now gained 
80% of the market. The reason? A paper 
like Kimberly-Clark Hifect* costs up to 
20% Jess than comparable conversion- 
coated papers. And Hifect looks, feels, per- 
forms just like these costlier enamels. To 
test your own IQ, write for our free folder 
“Here's a Feather for Your Cap.’’ You'll 
have fun with this interesting little quiz 
and learn an amazing fact about printing 
papers. Address Room 200, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Lets studio handle type! 


I find having the art studio handle typog- 
raphy more economical. Following lay- 
out, the studio’ seems to have more 
control over type and type selection, 
which cuts error and alteration charges 
considerably. As a rule, only one galley 











is needed. Type is then pasted in position 
on finished art, thus eliminating holes 
and crowded headson the complete page. 
After stats of illustrations are in position 
and flats are ready for the camera, a last 
minute check is made and an idea of the 
finished piece is easily visible. 


Corinne A. Gorr, 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Brighter, cleaner colors, |uxurious tex- 
ture in halftones—that's what coated 
paper adds to any offset job. And now, 
with Kimberly-Clark Lithofect,* your 
printer has a coated offset sheet that 
really performs on the press. Next time, 
try Lithofect. There's nothing like it —if 
you want crisp freshness and sparkling 
new sales appeal in your offset printing. 


Saves money on photographic prints! 


As several of our clients discovered, 
multiple prints from an original photo- 
graphic negative are very expensive, and 
“cheap” prints are often not suitable for 
reproduction. As a solution, our produc- 
tion department suggested ‘‘printed” 
photographs consisting of fine screen 
engravings printed on high gloss card 
stock. Engravings (133 to 150 line screen) 
from good original retouchings give a 





. printed quality that differs lirtfe in 


appearance from an original photographic 
print. Our clients use these in the 
same manner that they formerly used 
photographs, and almost identical results 
are achieved. Dealers use them for hand- 
outs, preparation of ads and display 
purposes. The fine screen involved gives 
no pattern when re-screened. This idea 
will save many hundreds of dollars 
a year for any company purchasing a 
large volume of photographic prints. 


Robert F. Grubb, Grubb & Petersen, 
Champaign, Illinois 


Do you have an idea to swap? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the 
property of Kimberly- 
Clark. For each pub- 
lished item, a $50 
Defense Bond will be 
awarded to the sender. 
In case of duplicate 
contributions, only 
the first received will 
be eligible for an 
award. Address Idea 
Exchange Panel, Room 200, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin, 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


Tr. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
© ximeercy-ciarx comp, 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Enamels and Coated Printing Papers 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 
AMERICA STRONG 


America’s production leadership 
depends on efficient movement of ma- 
terials and rapid distribution of goods. 
The Motor Freight Industry is proud 
to be a full partner in the great trans- 
portation system that does this job. Air, 
rail, water and highway carriers—each 
hauls its share. Each, in healthy com- 
petition, contributes to a strong econ- 
omy. In this system of free enterprise, 
the public is the primary beneficiary. 





sanctioned hike in wages during the 
same period. 

Historically, steel companies, as an 
example, have raised white-collar salaries 
proportionately whenever production 
workers have won raises. If steelwork- 
ers get the immediate 124¢-an-hour 
raise recommended by WSB, then com- 
panies—following their usual policy— 
will boost salaries by about 64% to 
7%. That's what the direct wage in- 
crease in mills comes to. 

Such an increase would be permis- 
sible under SSB’s regulation GSO 6, if 
steelworkers get 124¢. 
¢ Indirect Raises—Rules on indirect 
raises read differently. If WSB’s recom- 
mendations in the steel case are finally 
put into effect, steelworkers will get 
fringe benefits, too. The steclworkers 
will benefit from higher rates of pay 
for holidays and, next year, for week- 
end work. 

Companies wanting to balance white- 
collar salaries against these additions to 
production emplovees’ wages will have 
to file their proposals with SSB and 
wait for the board’s approval. 
¢ Others, Too—Like a pebble dropped 
into a pool, salary increases for indus- 
try’s white-collar workers will push out 
wide concentric circles of increases. 
There's still a manpower shortage in 
many white-collar fields. To hold em- 
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ployees, companies must keep salaries 
on a par with industrial employers. 

SSB is prepared to permit increases 
by companies suffering from salary in- 
equities—but, unless self-administering 
rules other than GSO 6 can be applied, 
the employers must get SSB approval 
first. 

The board advises employers to 
check, first, on whether they have used 
up permissible raises under SSB’s two 
key regulations: One allowing self-ad- 
ministered increases of up to 10% of 
January, 1951, salaries; the second, and 
broader, allowing merit and length-of- 
service raises. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Tank workers in Chrysler’s Delaware 
Tank Plant at Newark, Del., last week 
voted 541 to 16 for representation by 
CIO’s United Auto Workers. 


e 
UMW welfare fund will no longer pay 
for dental care and tonsillectomies. The 
two items were too big a drain on the 
fund—which now exceeds $100-million. 


8 
Savings of $100,000 a year, plus a drop 
in liability claims; are reported by New 
York’s Third Avenue Transit System— 
the happy result of closer medical and 
psychological supervision of bus drivers. 
The plan cut accidents from 10,178 in 
1946 to 5,669 in 1951. Illnesses also 
dropped 50%. 

. 
Bargaining strategy of AFL’s textile 
union in the South is to go after long- 
term contracts with welfare clauses to 
bind workers to the union. Last week 
the AFL union and American Enka 
Corp., Enka, N. C., signed a three-year 
contract that settled for a new pen- 
sion plan instead of a pay hike. Pact 
reopens annually on wages. 

* 
Union reporters only were allowed to 
cover a recent convention of the Na- 
tional Union of Journalists in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Irked by the rule, 
newspapers boycotted the convention. 


The welfare fund of AFL’s ladies’ gar- 
ment workers will finance $7.5-million 
of a $20-million low-cost housing 
project in New York. The mortgage 
investment (at 34%) is the first for the 
union. Before, it has put welfare funds 
only into government bonds. 


* 
Intrafederation fights got to NLRB 55 
times during 1952’s first quarter. AFL 
unions squared off against each other 
on board ballots 52 times, and CIO 
groups—which set up jurisdictional-dis- 
pute machinery last winter—contested 
three times. 
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Union May Trade 


. . . raises for benefits. 
United Packinghouse Work- 
ers’ demands may be first 
showdown. 


Two wecks ago United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO) formulated some con- 
tract demands that may indicate labor’s 
answer to the stiffening resistance to 
further wage boosts: more stress on in- 
creases that show up in benefits rather 
than specific cents-per-hour raises. 
¢ On Paper—UPW,, for the record, will 
ask meatpackers for an average 30¢- 
an-hour wage hike when contracts ex- 
pire in August. The union will fight 
hard for at least part of that. The 
minimum it will settle for depends 
largely on how far employers will go on 
three other important demands. For 
the union also wants, and will fight for, 
these benefits: 

¢ An_ industrywide, company-fi- 
nanced health and welfare program. 
That means life insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, and medical and surgical coverage 
for workers and their dependents. The 
program, similar in some respects to 
the coal industry’s welfare plan, would 
be union-administered. 

¢A 2,080-hour wage guarantee, 
patterned after UPW contracts with 
George A. Hormel Co. and two sugar 
refineries. For some time, UPW’s 
efforts to get wage guarantees have 
been the most hard-hitting in labor. 
The first showdown may come this fall 
in meatpacking (BW—Mav15’52,p168). 

¢ A company-financed pension pro- 
gram paying $150 a month—instead of 
the $100 and $125 now provided for in 
most contracts. 

Normally, a union throws in second- 
ary issues to widen the bargaining field. 
UPW may trade off these demands for 
more pay. On the other hand, it may 
trade off another wage hike for conces- 
sions on a wage guarantee, welfare pro- 
gram, or $150 pensions. 
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---and each inspected— 
protected by 


MAGNAFLUX 


It is imperative that the weapons used 
by our armed forces, just as your own 
rifles, shotguns or auto parts, be per- 
fect in every minute detail! Cracks 
and defects, no matter how infinitesi- 
mal, must be detected to avoid terri- 
ble destruction to our own men! 

That is why every breech assembly 
and mount, and every barrel of each 
rifle and gun, from carbines to the 
largest artillery and Naval gun, is 
Magnafluxed— perfection must be 
assured—safety must be certain. 

Methods by Magnaflux detect de- 
fects in metal and other materials, 
even when below the surface or too 
small to be seen by unaided human 
eyes. Magnaflux is low in cost, non- 
destructive — and so fast that it per- 
forms at production line speeds! 
Write for new booklet “Seeing Isn't 
Always Believing’ — you will find it 
interesting. 


MAGNAFLUX 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Highwoy, Chicago 31, Iilinols 
New York ¢ Dallas * Detroit + Cleveland + Los Angeles 
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Moscow Tightens the Screws in 


Western Europeans aren’t the only 
ones feeling th ure of the mount 
ing struggle for Germany. The heat is 
on the caged untrics of Eastern 
Europe, too 

Ihe next t irs will be crucial 
for the East, as t Kremlin strives to 
achieve its plat f the complete eco 
nomic and polit ntegration of the 
satellite count verhaps capped by 
the annexation of the entire area into 
the U.S.S.R 

POLAND r The next t irs will decide the 
: fate of German If West Germans 
join NATO an m, the process of 
incorporating the Eastern satellites into 
the Soviet | will be rushed 
through. Even if Germany unites in 
neutrality, th be just as much 
reason for KR to annex the 
satellites 

lo Wester ners, all this would 
spell an integrat East European in 
dustrial belt that uld radically alter 
the industrial f Europe 

But Russia ly is over the hump 
with its prog to industrialize its 
satellites 
¢ Moscow Blueprint—From Poland to 
tiny Albania, t news from behind 
the Iron Curt trics the familiar 

HUNGARY story of terror trigue, human misery 
purge, as Mos ndeavors to cement 
its hold. Last k’s unfrocking of 
Rumanian Cor unist leader Anna 
Pauker was only the most recent ex 
ample; plenty of other bureaucrats in 
Moscow's | satt ire marked fo 
liquidation, to But vou don’t hear 
so much about the other side of th« 
process—the industrial revolution that 
Moscow has w ght in the East. 

Begun in 1945, the industrial re 
modeling of Eastern Europe has been 
pretty generally successful from the 
Kremlin’s point of view. That's despite 
labor unrest and lagging production of 
certain items that bedevil all totali- 

tarian industrialization schemes. About 
half the satellite development plans 
were fulfilled by the end of 1951, with 
the result that the heavy industry po- 


BU LGARIA aig gy irea has almost doubled 


I'he Moscow blueprint for the end 
of 1953 calls for satellite production 
of 133-million tons of hard coal, lignite 
production equivalent to 83-million 
tons of hard coal, 16.5-million tons of 
steel, 82-billion kwh. of electric power. 
That means that in 1954 the satellites 
will. be producing as much steel as the 
Soviet Union did in 1938, more coal 
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East Europe 


than the Sovict’s top coal source, the 
Donetz basin, is producing now (about 
100-million tons). 

¢ Running Behind—If you follow the 
rule of thumb in discounting Com- 
munist production statistics, you can 
be pretty sure that the satellites won't 
reach these goals by the 1954 dead- 
line. But it would be a mistake to 
figure their production falling far short 
of the targets. Soviet pressure on satel- 
lite heavy industry is terrific now, and 
due to increase. 

Other aspects of satellite integration 
are proceeding apace,:too. The Rus- 
sians have managed to tie 75% of 
satellite foreign trade into the Soviet 
bloc. A broad-gauged railroad net link- 
ing Russia with Eastern European 
centers should be ready within a year 
to handle most strategic and industrial 
demands. Satellite armies—now total- 
ing about I-million troops exclusive of 
air and naval forces—are fast being 
organized along Russian patterns. 


|. Poland: Keystone 


Poland supplies the coal that fires 
the entire satellite industry scheme. 
The Bohemian-Silesian coal basin cuts 
deep into Poland. Last year it pro- 
duced 93-million tons—78-million tons 
of it from Polish mines, the rest from 
Czech mines. 

But for all practical purposes, the 
Polish-Czech “Eastern Ruhr’ func- 
tions without boundaries. The “‘Polish- 
Czech council for industrial coopera- 
tion’”—organized by the Soviets—rules 
the roost. Czechs and Poles dig the 
coal, build the steel mills. Soviet 
MVD technicians plan, manage, dis 
tribute the output. 
¢ Bugs—So far, the Soviet managers 
haven't been able to solve the problem 
of the lag of coal production behind 
the surge in over-all industrial produc 
tion. Coal output increased only 5% 
between 1950 and 1951; general pro 
duction indexes in both nations rose 
over 25%. The Soviet answer is 
simply to tighten the thumb screws 
further on the miners, introduce even 
tougher penalties, dragoon youth 
brigades into the mines. 

Poland’s heroic, independent farm 
ers are still the most formidable op 
ponent to the complete sovictization 
of the country. Of a farming popula- 
tion of 12-million, Communists have 
succeeded in forming only a_ few 
thousand collectives. Lately, Warsaw 
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Make your own cartons—and save! With our 
popular Model PA Carton Former you can produce car- 
tons from inexpensive die-cut blanks—affording sub- 
stantial savings over factory-processed or hand set-up 
cartons. You save not only on material, but on labor, too. 
And you’re suse of having cartons to your exact specifi- 


cations in quantities as you need them. 


Only supervision the Model PA requires is occasional 
feeding of blanks in batches of 500 to 1,000. Cartons 
come out of the machine right-side-up, and can be con- 


veyed directly to your filling stations. 


Neat, sturdy cartons—in many types 


Operating on the Continuous Motion principle, the PA 
machine forms as many as 102 accurately shaped, firmly 
glued cartons a minute . . . It can be adapted to many 
types of single or double-walled cartons, and is easily 
adjustable for a wide range of sizes. Occupies only 3’ x 6 


of floor space. 


Let us show you how the Model PA can provide wel- 


come savings in your plant. 






, 









Model PA forming 
cartons for Campfire 
Marshmallows in 
plant of The Cracker 
Jack Company. 
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TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 


SINCE 1894 
A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses . . . 
that makes dollars and sense! 


PACKARD ELECTRIC 
DIVISION. GMC. writes 
“Our salesmen are never 
stranded due to the failure of 
an expense check to catch up 
with them in time, and that is 
not only a convenience bui an 
economy with Traveletters.” 
(User since 1936) 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 








MANPOWER 


MARKETS - MATERIALS: SECURITY 








West Virginia HAS workers for new or 
expanding industries, nearby markets, ample 
raw materials and protective terrain for future 
security. For full information and confidential 
plant location assistance write the West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity Commission, 
State Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

May 28, 1952 

The Board of Directors has declared 

a dividend of 20c per share on the 
Outstanding Common Stock of the 

Company, payable on June 30, 

1952, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 11, 1952. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES C, MOSKOWITZ 


ice Pres. & Treasurer 





You advertise in Business Week when you want 
to influence management men. 
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has decided to break the peasant re- 
sistance along typical Soviet lines. 
Certain areas will be tabbed “‘over- 
crowded,” and “surplus” populations 
will be resettled in collectives. 

Poland’s army, however, is the most 
completely sovietized segment of na- 
tional life. And as such, it has become 
the headquarters of all the European 
satellite armies. Soviet Marshall Rokos- 
sovsky, a member of Poland’s politburo, 
is following the model of Britain’s 
19th century Indian army, has spotted 
Soviet officers in all command posts. 


ll. Czechoslovakia: Arsenal 


There have been a flood of reports 
recently—most of them from Yugo- 
slavia—about a possible Tito-like up- 
heaval in Czechoslovakia. Actually, 
there’s nothing solid to back them up. 
But it is true that the Czechs are 
headed for another trip through the 
totalitarian wringer. The target: the 
Czech worker, one of the most skilled 
in Europe and the product of nearly 50 
years of free trade union tradition. 

Most of the military procurement 
in the satellites is based on Czech arms 
production. That's enough to explain 
why the MVD and its Prague hench 
men are out to break worker resistance. 
¢ Pressure—Right now Czech president 
Gottwald and Premier Zapotocky (often 
mentioned as candidates for the purge 
themselves) are using two new labor 
laws to weaken growing resistance to 
Moscow’s orders. One law freezes the 
worker to his job and allows the man 
agers to reshuffle him at will. The other 
introduces, for the first time outside 
the Soviet Union, the planned wage 
fund. If production doesn’t reach Mos- 
cow’s sky-high goals, wages and salaries 
suffer in proportion. 

A bread shortage heightens Czech 
troubles with the workers. Rationing 
is stricter than ever, with Soviet grain 
deliveries lagging and Czech farm pro- 
duction at least 5% under 1951. That’s 
the big reason Prague hasn’t dared force 
more collectivization, now only about 
15% of arable land. 


ll. Hungary: Granary 


As in Czechoslovakia, collectivizing 
of Hungary's farms is proceeding slowly 
and gingerly. The grain surplus is 
wholly in the hands of Moscow “Mu- 
tual Aid Program” (the Molotov Plan) 
authorities. Latelv, it looks as if the 
planners have been stockpiling Hun- 
garian grain in a strategic reserve, rather 
than exporting it. 
¢ On to Industry—Though largely agri- 
cultural, Hungary is getting an increas- 
ingly important role in the Eastern 
European industrial complex. Along 
the Danube at Komarno, a 500,000- 
kw. vearly hydroelectric plant is build 


that are supposed 
to add l-million tons to Hungary’s 
800,000-ton steel capacity. Hungarian 
production of al 1um metal, up 30 
times since prev lated to increase. 

Hungary's arm it about 200,000 
men, is being lipped into a_hard- 
hitting force of ht infantry and two 
armored divisions. More and more, vou 
get the impression that Hungary is the 
staging area for ntual invasion of 
Yugoslavia. 


ing; so are steel 1 


IV. Rumania: Oil Well 


Notwithstanding the reports of 
Madame Pauker ntistate and anti 
party” activitic Moscow’s real worry 
about Rumania ging oil produc 
tion. Back wu Rumanian fields 
pumped 8.7-mill § ! Last 
year, under tl Soviets, production 
hung at about yn tons 
¢ Weak Link—! ymically, Rumania 
is in bad shap veak link in the 
satellite chain. A state enterprises 
are operating in t red, thanks to a 
Sovict practice f never more 
than two-thirds of the production value 
for its Ruman ort A currency 
last wint lashed real 

st in the 


paving 


reform wages 
by 30%, cau 
and downright f e on the 
in keep up 


cities 
farms. 
The govern! t neither ¢ 
food product heck the city 
black market urban folk depend 
on for surviva [he deportation of 
“unproductive s in full swing 
in Bucharest it affects some 
200,000 pers The Sovict 
real ruler of R 1. is busy 
net of airfield bombers. 


V. Bulgaria: Colony 
The Bulga Peoples 


has simply be 1 colony of the 
USS.R. The Dimitr 

governed Bulg til 1950, has been 
purged to th t in; Soviet com 
missars rule « t ind without pre 


Democracy 


group, which 


tenses 
In agricultur foreign trade, Bul 
1f complete Sovict 
zation of tarms 
if ible land; 


trade is 


garia shows thé 
domination. ( 
amounts to a! of 
90% of Bulg foreign 
within the S 


VI. Albania: Outpost 


Many obsen tend to dismiss Al- 
bania as alread lated and _ slowly 
Actually, it’s 
outpost of the 


withering on t ne. 
an important 
Kremlin. 

A submarin< 
become a_ thr 
ranean shipping 


at Valona could 

Allied Mediter- 
ise of war. Lately, 
the Soviets have begun converting the 
south Albanian t of Saranda into a 
base for surface vessels 
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Laminated Plastics 
Industry's Jack-of-All-Trades ... 
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Your Partner in Progress ! 


Beauty, ruggedness and astounding ease of 
fabrication —all of these characteristics are 
available to manufacturers today in one 

material, laminated plastics. Reichhold, with 

its world wide facilities for chemical research, has 

developed plastic bonding and laminating resins for many specific uses ranging from fishing 
rods to electronic equipment. In laminated plastics as in paint, paper, plywood and the many 
other fields it serves, RCI has established an impressive list of contributions 
...new ideas, new opportunities for the manufacturer—through creative chemistry. 


REIGHHOLD CHEMICALS, ING. [5% 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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1 Owen Falls Dam, in Uganda near the headwaters of the Nile, industry. Already a textile mill, cement plant, and grain-drying 


will store water for Egypt and the Sudan, speed Uganda's infant 


plant are planned nearby to use Owen Falls power. 


Nile Dams: Can Water Soothe Egypt? 


\ 


. 


FRENCH \ 
EQUATORIAL: 
AFRICA 


~ 


et cate 


BELGIAN 
CONGO 


Nile waters are the source of life in 
Northeast Africa; they're a source of 
political squabbling, too. igvptian 
worries over the Nile are playing a big 
part in the current Anglo-Egyptian 
rupture. Every Egyptian—from the rich- 
est pashas to the poorest fellahin— 
shudders at the thought of an un 
friendly government tampering with 
Nile waters. That’s one reason they de- 
mand control of the Sudan, and clamor 
for “unity of the Nile Valley.” 
¢ On Credit—Egypt lives on‘ borrowed 
water. Of the +,500-mi. course of the 
Nile, only 900 mi. lie in Egypt. Of 
Egypt's 336,000 sq. mi., only 13,000 
sq. mi. bordering the Nile are fertile 
The chief hope for economic improve 
ment in rainless Egypt is better flood 
control, drought, relief, more irrigation, 
more use of hydroelectric power. 

There's talk now of the Nile nations 
setting up a Nile Valley Authority; 
some British observers have suggested 
that such a scheme might grease the 


ways for a settlement of the Sudanese 
question | ny vears, the states 
bordering on the Nile have been work 
ing together ler the Nile Waters 
Agreement f 1929. Egvpt. however, 
wants furth rantees 

¢ Progress—N Valley development 
has been going ahead piecemeal. At 
the headwat f the White Nile, 
near Lake Victoria, probably — the 
largest publi rks program ever be 
gun in Afni roing up: the Owen 
Falls dam hvdro plant (map, 
No. | I sharing the cost 
some $42-mi vith Uganda 

Uganda will get the power, paving the 
wav for indi | development of the 
upper Nile. | t, Uganda, and the 
Sudan will billion cu. meters of 
water stor rvoirs for drv-vear 
use 

North of O Falls, the Nile drops 
1,700 ft. heading into Lake Albert. A 
dam and p it there would cap 
ture up to 2 ion kwh. of power, 
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Khartoum, meeting of the White and Blue Niles, offers fur- 3 Aswan Dam, in Egypt, is getting a 300,000-kw. power sta- 


ther opportunity for important flood control projects. tion. There's talk of an embryo steel industry nearby. 





4 Near the pyramids, Egyptian fellahin irrigate their meager parcel of land with Nile 5 Cotton supports 80% of Egypt’s peo- 
waters, brought by canals from the river some 20 mi. away. ple, depends solely on the Nile. 
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Luckily for us 
our safe was cracked 


When we checked over its contents 


we discovered a much larger “‘hidden”’ loss 
(Typical of what could happen in any office) 


When yeggs blew our safe they gave 
it such a heavy charge that our 
accounting records came out of the 
blast in pretty bad shape. . 

Our regular bookkeeper was home 
sick at the time, so we had to go 
to work ourselves on the job of 
straightening things out. That’s how 
it happened that we discovered 
some alarming discrepancies — evi- 
dence that a trusted employee had 


gotten away with thousands of 
dollars of our firm’s money. 

What made this discovery such a 
stroke of luck for us was this: we 
caught it in time. 

Our Blanket Fidelity Coverage 
was sufficient to cover the loss that 
had already occurred. But if we 
had not caught the embezzler when 
we did, we might have suffered 
heavily. 


Blanket Fidelity Coverage—“‘Dishonesty Insurance’’—protects 
employers against financial loss caused by employee dishonesty ... 
a not-uncommon risk in these days of sharply rising living costs and 
higher and higher taxes. It will pay you to make sure you have 
enough protection for any eventuality. 

No one can tell when a man, even a “good” man, may crack under 
temptation, a moral strain too great for him to resist — especially 
when he has access to books that can be “juggled.” 

Ask your Hartford Accident and Indemnity Agent or your insur- 
ance broker to give you full information about this necessary 
insurance. Or write us for a free descriptive booklet. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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serve as an additional storage point for 
low-water years. Further on, halfway 
between Lake Albert and Khartoum, 
capital of the Sudan, the Sudd swamp 
soaks up 50% of the water flowing on 
to Egypt. A canal cut through the 
swamp will reduce the waste, make 
more water available to both Egyptians 
and Sudanese 

On the Blue Nile, which joins the 
White Nile at Khartoum (map, No. 2), 
there’s the possibility for a lot more 
water control and storage facilities. 
Upstream on the Blue Nile, at its 
source in Ethiopia, there’s a potential 
site for the largest dam of all—big 
enough to water 2-million additional 
acres. 
e Aswan Dam—Egyptians have been 
busy in their own country. The Aswan 
Dam (map, No Egypt’s largest, has 
a hydro plant under construction. A 
fertilizer plant, using Aswan power, 
is in the works, too 

Altogether, these projects would cost 
upwards of $500-million. The irrigated 
land of Egypt (map, Nos. 4 & 5) 
would jump from under 6-million acres 
to 7.1-million. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





A forced loan is the latest economic 
medicine for Israel's chronic import sur- 
plus (BW—May24'52,p174). The gov- 
ernment expects to raise £25-million by 
taking 10% of all Israeli bank accounts 
and currency, giving 4%, 15-year bonds. 
* 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., Newton, Mass., 
figures the export market for electronic 
equipment looks good, has set up an 


international division. 


a 
Oil world: Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. is 


doing O.K.—despite the unpleasantness 


in Iran. The annual report published 
this week shows sales down only 15- 
million bbl. from 1950's 288.7-million 
bbl., thanks to big increases in supplies 
from AIOC subsidiaries in Kuwait, 
Qatar, and Iraq Pemex, the Mexi- 
can government oil monopoly, has 
brought in a big gas gusher in Vera 
Cruz state, thinks it means a rich new 
oil field. . . . Brazil’s congress this week 
starts debating the controversial oil bill 
that would set up a government oil 
corporation. The controversy: whether 
foreigners (i.e., U.S. oil firms) should 
be allowed to participate. 
* 

Rumor from southeast Asia: Some of 
Hong Kong's big textile and metal 
manufacturing outfits may transfer to 
Indonesia if current talks between Hong 
Kong businessmen and Indonesian gov- 
ernment people pan out. Fear of Red 
aggression, trouble in securing vital raw 
materials are behind the move. 
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Ordinary lighter flints held the secret 
For years industry had sought a 
way to broaden the use and 
capacity to produce many stra- 
tegic corrosion and high heat 
resistant steels, by improving 
their hot workability. Carpenter 
AcEService hit the secret 

applied Cerium, a rare-earth ele- 
ment heretofore used chiefly in 
ordinary cigarette lighter flints. 


Making a “nickel” work easier 


“Working’ or machining 36% 
nickel alloy parts used to be a 
pain in the neck to industry 
Then A*EService went to work 
for Carpenter customers. Result 
Free-Cut Invar''36"' was invented. 
Now 36% nickel alloy parts are 
machined faster, easier, and many 
new uses are now possible. 


LTRET Lik tZ. 


OBTAINED: 


~ information that helps you 


find hidden plant capacity ! 


There's a reason why many plants are find- 
ing hidden plant capacity to meet higher 
production quotas these days. They're 
getting more from present machinery and 
manpower, because of Carpenter's 


Ap} lication Engineering Service. 


A-E-Service is Carpenter's way of working 
with customers to get maximum returns 
from every job involving specialty steels. 
That's why it’s a revelation to watch the 
Carpenter man at work. He digs for 
every bit of data he can get. He analyzes 
the job, notes previous performance records, 
asks a lot of questions. Result: He's 
equipped to intelligently recommend the 


one steel best fitted for top performance 


And A-E-Service is more. It involves in-the- 
shop counsel by field engineers to spotlight 
When 


necessary, it puts a pioneering staff of 


opportunities for more output 


laboratory technicians on the job. In answer 
to customers’ needs, this is the same staff 
that invented the first free-machining stain- 
less, the first low temperature air-hardening 
die steel, the first chrome-nickel alloy steel 
of its kind in the world. 


This is Carpenter A-E-Service ...an entirely 
different concept of service on specialty 
steels. You can count on it now and in 


the days ahead. 


keeps you 
ahead of competition 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY « READING, PA. 


Pioneers in improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels through continuing research 











Sales Must Be Forged, too 


The metals industry has made vast strides since the day of the hammer 
and anvil. Today giant stamping presses produce more in one hour than 
the metal artisan could fashion in months. 

Sales methods, too, have kept pace with accelerated production in 
the metals field. Today, many leaders in this major industry rely heavily 
on the pages of Business Week to speed the selling process. They have 


found that Business Week helps lower their sales costs... gives them a 


high return on their advertising dollars. 


REASON: Business Week is read by a highly concentrated audience 
of Management-Men... executives who make or influence buying de- 
cisions for their firms. This is the group the metals industry must reach, 
and Business Week enables it to accomplish its objective with a minimum 
of waste circulation. 

As a result, Business Week regularly carries more pages of metals 
advertising—more pages of advertising directed at every major business 
and industrial field—than any other general 
business or news magazine. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


These Metal Producing Companies 
Reached the Management Market 
in 1951 through Business Week 


Acme Stee! Company 
Aetna Ball & Rolier Bearir 
Alan Wood Steel 
Allegheny Ludlum S$ 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Aluminum Seal Co 
American Nickeloid Co 
Armco Stee! Corp 

Sheffield Stee! Corp 
Barium Stee! Corp 
Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass C 
Bristol Brass Corp 
Byers, A. M., Co 
Carpenter Stee! Co., The 
Cold Metal Products Co 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp 

Wickwire Spencer Stee! Div 
Copperweld Stee! Co 
Crucible Steel Co. of Amer 
Dow Chemical Company 
Follansbee Stee! Corp 
General Electric Co 

Carboloy Co., 
Inland Steel Co ‘ 
International Nickel Co., Ir Ww ee! Corr 
Johnson Bronze Co t n Sheet & Tube C 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
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NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The Churchill government is pressing for a bigger British say in Koreo. 
JUNE 14, 1952 That’s why Defense Minister Alexander flew to Korea this week to see 
Gen. Clark. j 
There are two reasons for Churchill's move: 
A © He fears that the Communists may start a full-scale offensive. British 
BUSINESS intelligence rates Red strength, and also the odds for renewed fighting, 
much higher than U. S. intelligence does. 
week ¢ The British Prime Minister is under heavy pressure in Parliament. 
The Labor opposition is trying to pin the blame for the truce deadlock on 
the U.S. Many Conservatives also are critical of U. S. handling of the truce 
talks and the Koje prisoners. 














et 

Churchill wants British participation in the truce talks. So far the 
U.S. has carried the ball alone. 

He also will ask for a bigger say in top policy planning. In case the 
fighting flares again, he wants to be sure the U. S. does everything possible 
to limit the war to Korea. 

The chances are that Washington will go at least part way with 
Churchill. A new formula may be worked out when Secretary Acheson sees 
Foreign Minister Eden later this month in London. 








e 
A faint ray of hope for the Korean truce talks came out of New Delhi 
this week. 


Here’s the story: Nehru’s sister, Madame Pandit, has just visited Peip- 
ing with a cultural mission from India. She had been instructed by Nehru— 





after consultation with Washington and London—to sound out Mao Tse-tung 
on a solution for the prisoner issue. Madame Pandit now reports that Mao 
is ready for voluntary repatriation of Korean prisoners as long as all Chinese 
prisoners are turned back to him. 

Mao's formula may not quite satisfy the U.N. But it may mean that 
he’s still ready to bargain on the prisoner issue. 

- 

French cabinet minister Jean Letourneau came to Washington this 

week to ask for more help in Indo-China. 








The plan: France wants to form four more native divisions there, equip 
them with U.S. arms. That way, it can release badly needed officers and 
noncoms for duty in Europe. 

The rationale: Only then, says Paris, can France hope to field 10 
combat-worthy divisions in Western Europe. If that hope is killed, the 
National Assembly—fearful of German military domination—may not ratify 
the European army scheme. 

The problem: Washington is sympathetic, but it doesn’t know where 
the arms are coming from. Korea can’t spare them; taking them away from 
Chiang Kai-shek would be touchy politically. So they‘Il have to be found at 
home. 

. 

Slow economic attrition, rather than all-out blockade, threatens 
West Berlin. 

Actually, tension eased a lot for Berliners this week. Save for banning 
Allied patrols on the autobahn, there’s no squeeze now on the West sector. 

If trouble does begin again, Berlin officials think the Reds will con- 
centrate on preventing shipments of made-in-Berlin goods to Western 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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Already, some West German businessmen are leery about placing 
orders in Berlin for fear that the goods will be held up. 

Any slackening in Berlin’s business would be serious. There are already 
300,000 unemployed. 

But Berliners are tough—and optimistic. There’s little flight of capital, 
savings are rising, and officials are readying plans to try to attract new 
industry to the city. 








- 
Big decisions about the sterling area will be made in London this week- 
end by Chancellor Butler and Australia’s Prime Minister Menzies 
The key question: Will Britain and Australia stick to a policy of living 
within their means? 








British businessmen are pushing Menzies to relax Australia’s stiff 
import curbs. These curbs are cutting heavily into British exports 

So far Menzies has resisted. Australia’s foreign exchange reserves 
(mostly sterling) have dropped from £840-million (Australian) at mid-1951 
to less than £300-million. Even with present import cuts, reserves will 
continue to fall for another three or four months. 

a 

There’s no way Australia can buy British goods more freely unless 
Britain itself arranges to finance the additional exports. And Chancellor 
Butler is under*pressure to do just that. 

If Butler agrees, things will be easier both in Britain and Australia for 
a while. But you could then write off Butler’s whole economic policy 

On the other hand, if Butler and Menzies hold firm, deflation ,will be 
carried further in the sterling area—until both living standards and develop- 
ment plans have come into line with available resources. 

If this happens, there would be a good chance that London would agree 
to Australia’s demand for joint management of the sterling area. Up to 
now, London has insisted on pulling all the strings itself. 

o 
India is another part of the sterling area that’s having trade troubles 











Its trade deficit during the first quarter was £75-million. The deficit 
was largely due to heavy wheat imports. And these are likely to continue. 

So look for India to: (1) finance part of its consumption imports with 
sterling that has been earmarked for development projects; (2) impose fresh 
import cuts; and (3) ask the U.S. for another wheat loan. 

a 

Though India might get a wheat loan, the vast Indian aid plan talked 
up by the Administration is off—for a year at least. 

Congress has taken a 30% slice out of the White House request for 
$115-million worth of Indian Point 4 help. That’s way below Ambassador 
Bowles’ request for $250-million for India. 

Washington will keep plugging. It’s convinced that a rapid, long-term 
solution of India’s food problem is essential to stop communism in Asia. 








It looks as if Brazil is set to back down on its January decree limiting 
profits sent home by foreign businessmen. 








The Export-Import Bank's loans for Brazilian power and rai! develop- 
ment this week hint that the profit deadlock has been broken. And there’s 
Acheson’s scheduled visit to Rio later this month. He’s been postponing 
the junket until the issue could be solved. 
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Yj PRINTED ciRcuITRY 
Formica copper-clad laminates make intricate 
electrical assemblies smaller, lighter, more 
reliable 


POSTFORMING 
brings manufacturers the benefits of pro- 
ductive Formica in shapes not possible before. 


FORMICA GAUGE-WOOD 

for dies and jigs . . . new treated wood 
laminate with great strength, dimensional 
stability and light weight. 


HERE'S THE BIG IDEA: One of the ideas mentioned above could be the perfect solution 
to your electrical, chemical or mechanical problem. It costs you nothing to find out... 
why not mail the coupon today? 


THE FORMICA COMPANY e 4660 SPRING GROVE AVENUE, CINCINNATI 32, OHIO FoRmIC STRATA-WOOB : 

puts beauty and durability to work in 

Te'd lik + ‘ thresholds. Adds sales appeal for cutlery, 
We'd like more information on pine ows pub elles pasted . 


(CD Postforming () Printed Circuitry () Formica Gauge-wood [-} Formica Strata-wood 
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TOP MAN Geoffrey Crowther, editor of The Economist, disease of the journalist is vanity,” he Crowther’s at the top 


has an alive, puckish face. “The occupational of his profession, yet he seems to hav ed the disease so far. 
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EDITORS Deputy editor Bird, center, lines up stories with 
King, left, and J. E. Hartshorn, industry editor. 


Tom Kent, 30-year-old Oxford graduate, often 


G. C. Layton, company secre- 
ADMINISTRATORS tary, confers with two assistants. GADFLY blasts government in leading domestic articles. 


The Economist: 109 Outspoken Years 


Crowther, center at left side of table, presides over a Monday 
STAFF MEETING morning staff conference to plan the week’s issue. 
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In 1938 an almost unknown 30-year- 
old British journalist named Geoffrey 
Crowther became editor of one of the 
world’s unique publications—The Econ 
omist. Though its circulation then was 
barely 10,000, The Economist had built 
up a worldwide reputation and consider 
able influence on affairs both in Britain 
and abroad. Its words were backed by 
a century-old tradition and by the a 
cumulated wealth, power, and prestige 
of the British Empire. 

Today Britain’s fortunes and in 
fluence are at a low ebb. Despite this 
fact, The Economist is probably a more 
influential journal now than when 
Crowther took over. He has pushed its 
circulation up from 10,090 (it dropped 
below this during the war) to almost 
50,000. Foreign sales are about 20,000, 
of which 8,000 are in the U.S. And 
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$54,900 SAVED YEARLY 


BY IMPROVED 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


That's the story of one of our 
clients. A preliminary survey 
without charge will deter- 
mine your potential savings. 


Gemar Aececcex. 
CONSULTING 

MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 


Greenwich, Connecticut 
Over 20 years experience 
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See four-color center 
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IMPORTANT 
to busy Office Executives... 


Office Mlanagement 


Edited exclusively for office ex- 
ecutives, OFFICE MANAGEMENT F 
& EQUIPMENT each month pre-e | | 
sents brief, to-the-point informa- |) 
tien and case histories — about @ 
ovtstanding office operations, systems, 
modernization, personne! and purchasing. 
Widely quoted ond reprinted. If you ore 
not a present subscriber, send $2.00 for 
1 year’s subscription (12 issues) or $3.00 
for 2 yeors. If you prefer we'll mail in- 
voice. Write today. 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT & EQUIPMENT 

A Geyer Publication 

212 Fifth Avenue @ New York 10, N. Y, 
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4,000,000 PER DAY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give ws the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Crowther today is rated as one of the 
half-dozen leading journalists in the 
western world. 

¢ Fact and Opinion—Under Crowther, 
as under its first editor, The Economist 
is written for businessmen, bankers, ad- 
ministrators, civil servants, and profes- 
sional people. Week by week, it offers 
opinions, as well as factual reporting, on 
economic and political developments at 
home and abroad. 

There's nothing quite like The Econ- 
omist published in the U.S. Unlike 
successful American magazines, it is 
not run as a commercial enterprise. 
True, it has never been in the red in 
its 109 years, and today it makes a 
fair profit. But it is in business pri 
marily to mold opinion, not to make 
moncy. 

It is a journal of opinion and a news 
magazine wrapped up in one. It is 
written in the style of the essayist, not 
the newspaperman. It is constantly en- 
gaged in controversy, though not on 
behalf of any political party. (Today 
it rides the Churchill government as 
hard as it was riding Labor a year ago.) 
Some readers think it “screams” too 
much and would get its arguments 
across better by stating them less 
dogmatically. 
¢ Realistic—Whether it is discussing 
British food subsidies or the Egyptian 
problem, The Economist makes its im- 
pact by bluntly distinguishing between 
economic realities and political myths. 
It got its start back in 1843 by cham- 
pioning free trade and free enterprise 
at a time when mercantilism was still 
the prevailing philosophy. Today it’s 
fighting a battle against the excesses of 
collectivism at home and nationalism 
abroad. 

Not that Crowther is opposed to 
economic planning or the welfare state. 
He believes that both are inevitable in 
the mid-20th century. But he regards 
himself as a “liberal planner.” As he 
sees it, the real problem is how to get 
economic efficiency in a welfare state. 
He says, both in print and in conversa- 
tion, that Britain’s Labor government 
failed miserably in this task. 


|. Four Great Editors 


The Economist reflects Crowther’s 
approach in most of what it prints. As 
editor, he has the same freedom to 
make the policy of the magazine as 
James Wilson, its founder and first 
editor. 
¢ Wilson—Wilson was a__ leading 
banker, politician, and financial expert 
of early Victorian England. He started 
The Economist in Eaheuies, 1843, 
with the idea of promoting free trade 
principles. As a disciple of Adam Smith, 
he felt that England could find employ- 
ment for its capital and labor only if 
it exported more. And that meant 


freer imports. Said Wilson in his first 
issue: ““We must be willing to take the 
corn [wheat} of Prussia, Poland, and 
America; the sugar and coffee of Brazil, 
Cuba, and Java 

Three years later Britain adopted 
free trade and entered a 70-year period 
of expanding prosperity. Already, The 
Economist being read by the busi 
nessmen who directed the development 
of Victorian England. They got 
glimpses into the future, like this pre- 
diction in an issue of 1851: ““The indus- 
trial superiority of the United States 
to England is certain as the next 
eclipse.” 
¢ Bagehot—When Wilson died in 
1860, The Economist was taken over 
by Walter Bagehot, one of the great 
political and economic writers of 19th 
century England. Bagehot had joined 
the magazin 1857 as an expert on 
banking and 1859 had married Wil- 
son’s eldest ighter 

Bagehot w ditor until his sudden 
death in 1877. He not only wrote a 
series of brilliant leading articles on 
public affairs, but also set up a system 
of statistical hniques and analysis, 
including an index of wholesale prices, 
that was unique for the time 

The Economist’s character and repu- 
tation was made in the one gencration 
between its inding by Wilson and 
the death of Bagehot After Bage- 
hot, came a string of lesser lights, in 
whose regim he Economist became 
a rather narrow financial journal with- 
out much int t in political or inter- 
national affair 
e Layton, Crowther—It wasn’t until Sir 
Walter Layton (now Lord Layton and 
a leading London newspaper publisher) 
held the editorship from 1922 to 1938 
that the sar kind of progress was 
made again in the Wilson-Bagehot 
era. 
Under Layton, the magazine ex- 
tended its coverage of world affairs. It 
also improved its statistical methods, 
added an index of business activity. 

Then under Crowther came other im- 
portant developments. The magazine 
took on its present makeup: in the front 
of the book, a survey of public affairs 
at home and abroad; in the back, a 
business roundup (“The Business 
World’). | 1 time, there was also 
a third section, “Records and Statis- 
tics,” but this now published sepa- 
rately as a supplement. Also, Crowther 
added a special American section right 
after Pearl Harbor; this remains one of 
his chief interests. 


ll. The Business Side 


Throughout its history, The Econo- 
mist has been independent of any out- 
side influence. Wilson left the maga- 
zine to his daughters in a trust that 
lasted until 1928. Then it was sold for 
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You ring up sales at the cash register because your buyer 
looks ahead when he selects your stock. You can ring 
up a profit on your air conditioning, too, if you will 
look ahead when you buy. Think about modernizing, 
expansion . . . your competition, your investment. Then 
think about the Carrier Weathermaker*. It’s built to 
last longer and adapt itself to the changing needs of 
your business. It moves easily, adjusts readily to a new 
location, keeps your cash register busy. Five handsome 
sizes from 3 to 15 hp. Five-year Protection Plan. Your 
Carrier dealer will be glad to give you an estimate. He’s 


listed in your Classified Telephone Directory. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION 


For 5() years—the people who know air conditioning best 





What to look for in a room air conditioner 

A good room air conditioner should do more than cool. See the new 
Buyer’s Guide for the 18 points to look for in a room air conditioner 
before you buy. Your Carrier dealer has it. See it soon. 





AN ALUMINUM PAINT FOR 
RUSTED CHAIN-LINK FENCE 
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FENCE-BOND is specially formulated 
for painting rusted chain link fence. 
You paint right over the rust. The ex- 
clusive features of FENCE-BOND are: 
(1) The rust is stopped. (2) The bril- 
liant metallic finish makes your fence 
look like new. (3) One coat covers— 
joints are penetrated and sealed. (4) 
Paint does not become brittle and 
crack under the chafing movement of 
links. (5) The paint job stands up 
much longer than conventional paint. 
(6) Repeat orders from hundreds of 
well known companies are proof of 
satisfaction. (7) FENCE-BOND pro- 
tects your protection. 

FENCE-BOND costs only $4.00 a gal- 
lon f.o.b. Cleveland. A trial order will 
convince you, 

THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY 
3131 Perkins Avenue . Cleveland 14, Ohio 
SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1917 
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is the highly-ef- 

fective. low-cost 
classified advertising sec- 
tion of BUSINESS WEEK. 
You can use it whenever 
you seek a new position or 
personnel; or if you wish 
or offer a business oppor- 
tunity of any type of inter- 
est to the management — 
men of American Industry 
— the readers of BUSI- 
NESS WEEK. 














£100,000 to its present owner, The 
Economist Newspaper Ltd., under pro- 
visions that still gave the editor a free 
hand. 

¢ Stock—Here’s how the present setup 
works. Half the voting shares belong 
to the Financial News Ltd. (publisher 
of London’s Financial Times), and half 
to a group of independent shareholders, 
of whom Crowther is the largest. De- 
spite the equal division of the stock, it’s 
the independent shareholders who hold 
the whip-hand. They have three mem- 
bers on the board of directors, includ- 
ing Lord Layton and Crowther, while 
Financial News Ltd. has only two. 

Then there is an entirely separate 
board of trustees, which must give ap- 
proval to any change in ownership or 
any change in the editorship. This 
board has four members, including 
Lord Beveridge and Sir Oliver Franks, 
British ambassador to the U.S. 
¢ Ads Pay—From the start, the maga- 
zine paid its way. This was largely be- 
cause Wilson appreciated that adver- 
tising revenue would keep a magazine 
out of the red and also keep it inde- 
pendent of political pressure. 

The very first issue of The Economist 
carried eight pages of advertising, 10 
pages of text. Advertising was carried 
under the heading “The Economist 
Advertising Sheet.” There were ads for 
books, including one entitled “A Dia- 
logue Between a Bilious Patient and a 
Physician.” There were ads for “Row- 
land’s Odonto, or Pearl Dentifrice.” 
¢ Who Advertises—The Economist still 
carries a smattering of ads for consumer 
goods. But the bulk of its advertising 
revenue comes from the advertising of 
banks, insurance companies, and big 
industrial firms and from the reprinting 
of annual company reports, a practice 
it originated very early in the game. A 
recent issue carried 16 pages of com- 
pany meetings against 11 pages of ordi 
nary advertising. For pages of com- 
pany reports, The Economist charges 
£150, for the back page, 25% more. 

Regular ads are sold, as they are in 

the U.S., on-a contract basis. Many 
advertisers sign up for 13 issues a year. 
The magazine’s big selling point is-a 
selective readership of top-level British 
and foreign businessmen. 
e Earns 209%—The Economist News- 
paper Ltd. has other operations besides 
The Economist. These include a con- 
fidential foreign letter and a commercial 
intelligence service. 

All told, the publishing enterprise has 
in recent years earned better than 20% 
on its capital of £105,000. (Shares to 
the value of £5,000 are owned by staff 
members.) 


lll. The Editorial Side 


As both publisher and _ editor, 
Crowther has to keep a close eye on 


business operations. But his real inter- 
est is on the editorial side. He's a 
working editor. On an average, he 
writes at least one leading article every 
three weeks. He edits, often rewrites, 
the leading articles on British and for- 
eign affairs, plus the American section. 
Each Monday he sits in the chair at 
staff meetings, where the week’s issue 
is planned. And each Thursday he goes 
to the printers with a few of his assist- 
ants to read final proof, write heads, and 
maybe rewrite an entire article on the 
spot. (Crowther’s own copy always goes 
to the printer in his handwriting.) 

¢ Strong Staff—Crowther can call on a 
well-knit staff of hard-headed economic 
experts and freewheeling editorial writ- 
ers. He leaves the Business World sec- 
tion of the magazine pretty much to 
44-vear-old Roland Bird (picture, page 
171), the deputy editor. Bird is a down- 
to-earth business writer who got a Lon- 
don School of Economics degree by 
working evenings while he was an ac- 
countant in the Citv. He has two of 
London’s top financial writers to help 
him—Wilfred King (picture, page 171) 
on the money market and Paul Bareau 
on international trade and finance. 
(Bareau is editor of The Banker.) 

Working directly under Crowther is 
30-vear-old Tom Kent, an Oxford 
graduate who got his start in journalism 
with the Manchester Guardian. Kent 
writes most of the leading articles on 
domestic affair both political and 
economic. He enjoys blasting the gov- 
ernment, whether Labor or Conserva- 
tive, for any departures from economic 
realism. 

Crowther has built up a larger full 
time staff, mostly of university grad- 
uates, than The Economist has ever 
had before. And it strikes the outsider 
as a smooth-running organization. The 
pace is a lot slower than in a U.S. 
editorial operation. More time is taken 
out for conversation morning 
coffee and afternoon tea in the maga- 
zine’s lounge room. But deadlines are 
met just as they are in the U.S. 
¢ Outside Experts—The Economist still 
relics heavily on part-time experts like 
Bareau and on outside contributors. 
Economists and political scientists from 
Britain’s leading universities often 
write for The Economist, though their 
copv usually gets a good polishing from 
staff writers 

It’s likely, too, that Crowther occa- 
sionally gets pieces from government 
officials, say, in the Foreign Office or 
the Treasury. But any inside “dope” 
is more likely to come direct to Crow- 
ther himself. For example, when im- 
portant policy changes are to be made 
by the Treasury, Crowther probably 
will be called in for an advance briefing. 
That way, the Treasury can be sure to 
get its policy clearly explained, though 
not necessarily supported. Crowther al- 


over 
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15 ACRES of 


AMERICA’S FINEST 


ROOF DECK 


American Stores Co., 
New Warehouse and Bakery 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— 


The Kaylo roof deck is covered with 
stondord built-up roofing materials. 


Ganteaume & McMullen: 
Engineers — Architects 


Hughes—Foulkrod Co.: 
General Contractor 


... It’s Kaylo Roof Tile — Lightweight, 
Strong, Insulating and Incombustible ! 


Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile is hydrous calcium sili- 
cate—the lightweight structural material that offers 
numerous advantages. Although Kaylo Tile exceeds 
the strength requirements for typical roof loads, a 
Kaylo roof deck weighs only 6 pounds per square foot. 
This means lighter foundations, a lighter supporting 
structure . . . substantial savings of structural steel. 

The insulating value of Kaylo Tile, equal to one 
and one-half inches of standard insulation board, 
saves on heating and cooling costs. Since Kaylo Tile 


is incombustible, it offers protection against fire. The 
tile resists moisture damage and it is rot-proof. 

A Kaylo roof deck also forms a completed ceiling. 
The tile’s near-white underside reflects light and re- 
quires no painting. Kaylo Tile is easily handled and 
placed, thus saving construction time. 

These are just a few of the facts to show Kaylo In- 
sulating Roof Tile’s ideal combination of qualities 
advantages which offer you economical construc- 
tion, permanence and all-around satisfaction. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK — “Kaylo Insulating Roof 
Tile.” Address: Dept. N-319, Owens-illinois g 
Glass Company, Kaylo Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. la>4 


... first in calcium silicate 


KAY. 


...- pioneered by OWENS > ILLINOIS Glass Company 


MAIN OFFICE: TOLEDO 1, OHIO — KAYLO SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT 
HOUSTON + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW YORK + OKLAHOMA CITY + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 





Only in the new 


Smith-Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 
EXCLUSIVE 





— takes the guess- 
work out of 
page-end typing! 


—and saves retyping 

hundreds of letters a 

month. See PAGE GAGE 

and other exclusive 

features demonstrated —at any 
Smith-Corona dealer or branch office. 


L C SMITH & COROMA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 W Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable iypewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 








ways keeps himself free to attack the 
policy, if that’s how he sees it. 


IV. The Man at the Helm 


Crowther directs his operations from 
a corner office on the third floor of The 
Economist building at 22 Rvder 
Street, just off St. James’ Street in Lon- 
don’s West End. The prospect from 
his spacious windows is unmistakably 
London, and so is much of the office 
decor. But Crowther sits behind a huge 
metal desk that gives him more the 
air of an Am in executive than a 
highbrow edit 
¢ Businessman—In fact, Crowther is a 
businessman ell as an editor. Apart 
from super ge The Economist's busi 
ness affairs, he is a director of two 
British enterprises—Commercial Union 
Assurance, Lt me of the biggest in- 
surance companies in Britain, and 
Trust Hous Ltd., a company that 
owns and operates many of the coun 
trv’s best hotels and inns. All told, 
Crowther’s income is probably £6,000 
to £9,000 a year, which puts him in the 
upper incon yracket in Britain 
e Public Figure—As editor of The 
Economist, vther also rates as a 
leading public figure in Britain. He's 
likely to sit national committees 
with peopl the editor of The 
limes and t Archbishop of York 
He’s also call mn occasionally to make 
speeches, both at home and abroad 
(Last year | e the keynote address 
at the Investment Bankers Assn. 
meeting in Florida And Crowther is 
just as art t 1 the platform as he 
is on the printed page 

Crowth« 1 a chance at Cambridge 
University t Itivate this verbal 
facility. A ndergraduate, he was 
president t Cambridge Union, 
what an A in college would call 
its debating tv. On graduating, he 
ilso had a to get more than a 
book kno ge of the U.S. He spent 
1929-1931 at Yale as a Commonwealth 
Fallow and followed that with a few 
months 1 westment banking firm 
on Wall Strect. During the war he 
came to W wton for a short time 
is a British ernment official: he has 
since mad lar visits to this country. 
e Family Man—It was at Yale that 
Crowther met his American wife. To- 
day thev | x children and a large 
house in bledon, a middle-class 
London suburb. Friends say that their 
home is ft ly British, almost Vic- 
torian 

Like other tvpical British professional 
men or | smen, Crowther also 
has his clu fe. He’s a member of the 
exclusive Athenacum Club, Brooks’, 
and the Beefsteak Club. Crowther is a 
nonsmoker and a light drinker (he 
drinks mostly wine), and his one vice 


seems to be fast driving. 
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VERY DAY the “paper work” 
mounts. All of us are snowed 
under with new regulations, new 
taxes, new reports of every kind. 
Never before in the history of Amer- 
ican business has the handling of de- 
tail been so important —and taken so 
much of management’s time. 

But there’s a way to cut through 
this maze and to find more time for 
the really productive work. It’s a 
simplified plan by Shaw-Walker— 
“time-engineered”’ to organize every 
one of your papers for instant find- 
ing, no matter how big or involved 
your record keeping. 

Finding is up to four times faster. 
Operating costs for help are reduced. 
But most important, there’s less to 
hamper and delay decisions; man- 


“Built Like a 
taper” 


agement has more time to manage. 

This is just one of the ways we can 
help you speed your office work. 
Since starting to work with American 
business in 1899, Shaw-Walker re- 
search has developed close to 4000 
products to help increase per-capita 
productivity —chairs, desks, Fire- 
Files, filing cabinets, loose-leaf and 


payroll equipment—everything for 
the office except machines, and each 
“‘time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

So if you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. 


Finding is fast because papers GES Positive control over all papers 


are automatically classified as 
to importance... top-ranking 


ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


whie to, FOE 


= = 4] 


customers, active correspond- hi 


out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file. 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight “‘time-engineered” finding 
systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 23, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





GHAW-WALKER 





COMPANIES 


IN 1952 AT WESTINGHOUSE ... 


Consumer Selling Takes a Front Seat 


In the electric appliance business a 
year ago, faces were getting longer and 
longer. Warehouses were jammed with 
After two surges of Korea- 
induced scare buving, which turned 
1950 into a dream year, most cus 
tomers were in no mood to buy. And 
those who wanted appliances found 
that Regulation W forced them to 
bring cash to market to back up their 
intentions. 

his turn of events forced appliance 
makers to take a second look at the 
fat production schedules they lined 
up when scare buying began. A lot of 
them, especially T'V makers, cut way 
back. At Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
pressure for a slowdown centered on 
the desk of J. M. McKibbin, vice 
president and general manager for 
consumer products (cover). 
¢ Which Way?—For all the pressure, 
a cutback more than McKibbin 
felt he could swallow. For a vear and 
a half, Westinghouse’s Consumer 
Products Division had been pushing 
hard to raise its output. It had strug- 
gled through a lush market, losing 
competitive position in some lines be 
cause it didn't have enough plant to 
make everything it could sell in the 
sudden boom market. 
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To make sure that would never 
happen to Westinghouse again, divi 
sion executives were busy blueprinting 
their share of a vast, new $300-million 
expansion program (BW—Oct.6'51, 
p25). And Westinghouse’s president, 
Gwilvm A. Price, had put product 
group heads on notice that the com- 
pany would have to raise its 1951 gross 
by 25 $250-million) just to keep 
its net up to the 1950 level 

The company made its decision 
Westinghouse would net cut back 
That put the heat on another spot— 
selling. Westinghouse tried evervthing 
it could think of to peddle its wares— 
especially consumer goods. In a_ final 
push, it laid out $3-million for exclusive 
rights to televise college football in 
1951 
¢ On Record—The selling push worked 
The 1951 sales figures showed it had 
sold more effectively than the industry 
as a whole. All wholesalers’ appliance 
sales in 1951 were off 11% —not too 
startling considering that 1950 was a 
vear the likes of which had never been 
seen before. Westinghouse sales, how 
off only 2.5%. Also, West 
inghouse regained a lot of the ground 
it had lost, even upped its market 
position in some linc And the Con 
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stinghouse has the 
il Electric has the 
salesmen, the w the trade 
habitually d ed competition be 
tween the tw trical giants 

Actually started lay 
ing the gr k for its 1951 sales 
in June, | when Mc- 
Kibbin, a m idising man, got the 
top responsibD for consumer goods, 
leaving his f post as director of 
advertising an romotion 
e Shuffle—T! hift part of a 
major new d n management. For 
the first tim each of three broad 
product groups, full responsibility for 
production ering, and sales was 
now centered ne¢ It had one 
Products 
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VICTOR’S SUPER-QUIET CUSTOMS 





VICTOR CUSTOMS add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, calcu- 
late. Totals 11 or 9 columns, 
electrically operated. 





> 
Available. in 10-Kéy or 
Full Keyboard Modek/ 


Now Victor has surpassed even its own standards of silence in the high speed 
Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. With the rugged, precision mech- 
anism “floating” in an exclusive sound-reducing case, Victor Customs 
are faster, easier to operate, quiet as a whisper. They increase the speed, 
accuracy and efficiency of office work by reducing objectionable noise 
and operator fatigue. 

Victor Customs are more than mere adding machines, too—they add, 
subtract, multiply, divide, even calculate! A movable decimal marker, 
exclusive with Victor, allows operator to pre-set decimal places which 
speeds calculation and all work involving decimal equivalents. And 
Victor Customs cut operating costs by simplifying your figure-work . . . 
anyone can operate a Victor. 


In addition to the Custom models shown, there are many other Victor 
models for every size and type of business. Call your local dealer 
or factory branch now .. . listed under “V” for Victor in the 
“Adding Machine” section of your Classified Directory. 





*In scientifically controlled tests, Victor's new Super-Quiet Customs were 
25 to 85% quieter than other leading makes tested... averaging over 54%. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding Machines 
in Canada: McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario 


INVEST UN nnn nrnrn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn ens 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Ill, Dept. BW-652 
Please send free literature on the complete Victor line including 
descriptive folder on the Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. 


Company Name 
34 YEARS OF Address 
QUALITY RECOGNITION 3 
THE WORLD OVER City State 


Ba 


Over 54% Quieter 
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no more back seat in merchandising. 
Story has it that Westinghouse 
pondered long and hard whether to 
hire itself a big name in consumer 
product merchandising. The decision 
was to stick with one of its own 
people—McKibbin. In one sense, this 
was a little surprising, for McKibbin is 
not an engineer—and Westinghouse 
has always been long on engineering 
¢ Home-Grown—Mckibbin was well 
steeped in Westinghouse’s engineering 
tradition. He has spent his entire work 
ing life—30 years—with the company. 
He started in Detroit, where he did 
sales promotion on industrial products, 
moved on to Pittsburgh as sales 
promotion manager, then to East 
Pittsburgh in the industrial sales de 
partment. That led him to advertising 
and sales promotion manager for in 
dustrial products and, in 1945, to the 
top spot i id crtising and promotion 
director for the whole company 


ll. Hard Selling 


How did Westinghouse pull ahead 
when the trade as a whole was falling 
back? McKibbin splits the credit three 
ways: 

e A new product line 

© Separate handling of consumer 
products and industrial apparatus all 
down the line to the distributor level. 

¢ Stepped-up pressure on sales 
and promot 
¢ Came Through—The push for more 
effective merchandising had its effect 
on Westinghouse’s engineering devel- 
opment. When the 1951 line was un 
veiled 18 months ago, the results were 
striking: 

e Frost-tree refrigeration was avail- 
able in three models, not just one pre 
mium-priced line 

eA 1K electric clothes dryer 
teamed up with the Laundromat to 
give Westinghouse a home laundry 
package it called the I'wins 

e The open-handle iron boofned 
sales in a irket that had been satu 
rated for 20 years 

¢ The Super Corox heating ele- 
ment appeared W estinghous¢ § answer 
to the agek complaint that electric 
cooking is too slow 

e Westinghouse introduced _ its 
dishwasher, with the first roll-out, top- 
loading design 
e Undivided—The job of selling this 
new line went to people whose only 
responsibility was to move appliances. 
Westinghouse urged distributors to ap- 
point separate district and branch man- 
agers for ea h product group, consumer 
as well as industrial. Each was to have 
his own goals, controls, cost and profit 
records and, most important, undivided 
responsibility 
e Show Them—At this point Westing- 
house had something to sell and an or- 
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Removing deposits from industrial equipment with 
chemical solvents was pioneered by Dowell. This 
service has been used for many years with remarkable 
success. Plant men especially like the speed with 
which equipment can be cleaned and put back into 
use. Most jobs are done in a few hours. 


Three black liquor evaporators in a paper mill were 
recently cleaned in only 24 hours. This was a routine 
job for Dowell engineers using special solvents and 
mobile equipment. The solvents were pumped in 
through regular connections, making it unnecessary 
to dismantle the evaporators. Before cleaning, the evap- 
orator system used 56,000 pounds of steam per hour. 
After Dowell Service, the system required only 32,000 
pounds of steam per hour—a43% increase in efficiency. 


Dowell Service has also given impressive results on 
boilers, economizers, superheaters and feedwater 
lines. Tube and shell units, large condensers, indus- 
trial and municipal water wells, pipe lines and most 
types of process equipment have been cleaned 
effectively. 


Many industrial firms use Dowell Service for regular 
maintenance cleaning with significant savings. They 
measure results in less downtime, fewer unscheduled 
shut-downs and reduced repair and replacement costs. 


Free Bulletin On Industrial Equipment Cleaning! 
Send for more complete information on Dowell indus- 
trial equipment cleaning. Write Dept. 504 in Tulsa, or 
call your nearest Dowell office. 


Dowell Service 


Over 90 Offices to serve You with Maintenance Cleaning for: 


Boilers ¢ Condensers ¢ Heat Exchangers ® Cooling Systems 
Pipe Lines * Piping Systems ¢ Gas Washers © Process Towers 


Process Equipment ¢ Evaporators ¢ 


Filter Beds @ Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 





clues: 


Published every week 
for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines 
for box number 


closes 12 days in 


330 W. 


to the solution of management men’s problems. _ ny 


advance 

Allow 5 average words as line; 
Write for special rates for 
box number replies c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the 
i2nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 


00 per line ($2.50 per line 
count 2 words 
Business Services advertisements. Address 
office NEW YORK, 


Rate—$5 


nearest you. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positi Wanted 


Age 31, five years college in Business Adminis- 
tration, (Economica, Industrial Management, 
Finance and Marketing); experience in manu- 
facturing, market analysis and production con- 
t |; desires employment as assistant to hard 
pressed executive of small manufacturing en- 
in Southeastern States. Box 4483. 





prise 


Brazil: 

American Chemical engineer, 30, 

English, Portuguese, ‘Spanish per- 

years: Process equipment, packaging 

inery synthetic-natural adhesives, chemi- 

spec ialties, instrumentation Supervisory 

ord Ability, character and personality 

above average. Top references. Aces Employ- 

ment Agency R. 7 de Abril 264 (s 601A), Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 


Technical Sales—Market Guvdagment 


single, con- 


Harvard M.B.A. 1948, 8.5.4 ti E i 


X-Ray Incorporated is your Detroit Office and 
Laboratory for Quality Control on materials 
purchased by you in this area. We offer Chem- 
ical, Spectrographic, Colorimetric, Physical, 
Microphotographic, and Radiographic Testing 
Phone or write for complete information on our 
services, 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland Park 3, 
Michigan. TOwnsend 9-5400. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. 
a Venetian Blind Launtiry. New Machine 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 





Background for control or Economic research; 
relocate for opportunity. Box 4536. 





9 BME, MME. Experienced 
most phases of plant management. Desires 
inagement or consulting opportunity Box 

4515 


Marketing Executive Available—12 yeors execu- 
experience; Sales Management, Purchas- 
Inve ¥y. Production, Distribution Con- 
Coll * man, age 33, married. Energetic, 

1ggressive, proven record. Box 4412, 


Research Worker in field of social security, with 
ore ag knowledge of research methods, broad 
ence in analyzing survey data. Midwest 
State experience. Box 4496 
Yeung Lawyer, AB Yale, JD Indiana tute con- 
yn. Married, will relocate. Box 4533. 


Nerverd Business 1948, seeks medium size com- 


any ry career opportunity. Box 4537. 


Selling Opportunity Wanted === 


Organization and warehouse facilities, 
Coast Desire exclusive territory 

oduct or product possessing good 
ential Box 4530 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need T lations? g 
organs letters. Manuals 
Advertisements. Scripts. Te« 
x alty Write Overseas 
McGraw-Hill International 
West 42, New York 36, N. ¥ 


Seles 


xas Gulf 


House 
Catalogues 
hnical material a 
Business Services. 
Corporation, 330 





Sales 





For Sale or Lease 

For lease, long term, Approx 5000 sq ft Floor 

space. Second floor, elevator, light and dry 

Located in Lakeland, Florida. Floor rated 100 

Ibs per cu. ft Lakeland Electric Supply Co 
Box 2218, Lakeland, Florida 


Sale or Long Term Lease. Ideal manufacturing 
or storage building, Atlanta, Ga., conveniently 
located; 5 stories and basement; 110,000 sq. ft 
Heavy duty, AAA, reinforced concrete struc 

ture, brick walls, sprinklered, three car rail 
siding, 5-truck shipping dock, two freight and 
one passenger elevators. Owner erecting Nt pa 
plant; available 30 days. Price $400,000. Br 

or direct inquiries invited. Box 6124, Ationts n 
Ga 


: MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 


Executive Aircraft for sale. Luther Fiying 
Service Co Johnstown-Cambria County Air- 
port, Johnstown, Pa. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
© capital investment Better employee relations 
ew cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars 
nlimited mileage. Write For Folder 
100% TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rehoboth, Delaware. Phone 3261 
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ganization to sell it. The next move 
was to spread the Westinghouse ap- 
pliance story. The best and oldest way 
to show people how good a product is, 
McKibbin insists, is to demonstrate it. 
So Westinghouse built its sales promo- 
tion largely around this technique. 

For several years Westinghouse had 

been demonstrating its products on 
TV’s Studio One. The sales pitch is 
simple. It consists almost entirely of 
Betty Furnes »wing housewives how 
easy and how attractive an appliance- 
laden home life can be. 
e Exclusive—The most effective prod- 
uct demonstration, perhaps, came with 
Westinghouse’s exclusive TV football 
coverage. Every Saturday afternoon it 
reached around 10-million people- 
about 46% of them women—in a 
receptive atmosphere. There will be 
still more TV demonstrations this sum- 
mer and fall, when Westinghouse tele 
vises the two political conventions, elec- 
tion returns, and a 1 3-week get-out-the- 
vote campaign 


lil. Product Development 


Even though Westinghouse is giving 

lot of attention to TV, it isn’t turn- 
ing all its efforts in that direction by any 
means. The proof of the broad push is 
in the budge 
e-New Concept—In 1951 Westing- 
ymotion budget was 
than it was in 1947 
when it was high to redevelop a 
market lost di the war. This year 
it totals $18-million. 

The old pt that an ad budget 
should be a certain percentage of sales 
the window. The reason 

irket is entirely differ- 
instance, Westing 
Laundromats and 
alone exceeded its entire con- 
lume in 1940. 
tepped into the major 


By 1930 it had 


house’s ad and pr 
three times bigg 


has gone out 
is that today’ 
ent. Last vear, for 
house’s volume in 
drvers 
sumer product 
Westinghouse 
appliance field in 
doubled its volume, quadrupled that by 
1940. The 1940 volume was quad- 
rupied in 195 And McKibbin figures 
the 1950 busin ibout $260-million 
—can be doubled by 1960. 
e A Long Reach—It will take a heap of 
merchandising to reach that goal. . But 
McKibbin is confident that Westing- 
house can do it. A basic key to success- 
ful merchandising, he insists, is honest 
product development, not merely 
warmed-over lines. And it is there he 
feels Westinghouse can really shine. 
McKibbin, like everyone else in the 
consumer durables well 
aware of the sales problems posed by 
the high saturation levels of appliances. 
But he believes that if enginecring can 
develop new models with important 
new values, the customer will buy. 
Westinghouse figures it can compete 
with anyone in that race. 


business, is 
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THE TREND 


Accent on Saving 


In economic discussions these days, talk centers more 
and more around the subject of saving. The news is full 
of it. 

¢ Antoine Pinay, France’s determined premier, has 
announced a new government loan tied to the purchas- 
ing power of the nation’s traditional gold coin—the 
Napoleon. He is trying to mobilize France's saving out 
of sterile gold hoards and current income in the fight to 
halt inflation and stabilize the franc. 

¢At Columbia University’s recent American 
Assembly on inflation, stress was laid on the role of sav- 
ings in keeping the economy on an even keel. 

¢The University of Minnesota has concluded 
a three-day session on the relation of savings to inflation 
and economic progress (BW—May24'52,p32). 

¢ The 32nd annual report of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, just out, bears the title, “The 
Instability of Consumer Spending.” Put the other way 
around, basically, that means the instability of consumer 
saving. 

The sharp revival of interest in saving—especially per- 
sonal saving—was brought about by its key role in abat- 
ing inflationary pressures during the last year. Economists 
and businessmen are examining it carefully after a period 
of considerable neglect. 

Classical economists keved their analysis of business 
changes to prices. John Maynard Keynes shifted it to 
income and spending with less emphasis on price as the 
governor of economic activity. The so-called New Eco- 
nomics of Kevnes regarded consumers as having, in the 
mass, rather fixed patterns of spending and saving pretty 
well determined by how high or low incomes were in 
the aggregate. 

The events of the last vear have brought this thinking 
into serious question. With no radical changes in income, 
personal savings rose from $6.3-billion, or 3.4% of indi- 
vidual income, in 1949 to $17.2-billion, or 7.7°%. in 1951. 

\s Arthur F. Burns of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research concludes, “The consumer has emerged 
as a complex economic personality.” He cites from the 
President's latest Economic Report the widely held view 
that “consumer spending is the most uncertain factor 
determining the general inflationary outlook for 1952.” 

The revived interest in savings has produced some 
exaggeration and oversimplification, especially as applied 
to control of the ups and downs of business. We know, 
for example, that in the deflation years, 1929-32, personal 
savings were actually negative and that did not arrest 
the depression. During the war and postwar years per- 
sonal savings were high, but prices rose anyway. We 
know, too, that the well-known measurements of savings 
are geared to broad definitions, and that the margin of 
error can be considerable. 

All this aside, however, the present emphasis on per- 


184 


sonal savings is a healthy thing. It will prompt further 
inquiry into the reasons people’s savings decisions vary so 
sharply over short periods. 

It also highlights what some economists regard as 
a real and dangerous paradox 
a necessary condition for having high employment with- 
out inflation, but too high a level of savings may jeopar 
dize the volume of spending necessary to sustain the 
economy at high employment 

Opinions differ as to which horn of this dilemma is 
the more dangerous. In view of the factors making for a 
long-run inflationary outlook, however, the danger of 
oversaving seems the more remote now. Without thrift 
and by resorting instead to continuous private and public 
deficit financing, the inevitable result is going to be more 
inflation. 

Private and, especially, public policy should be geared 
to promote savings. This means a view with respect to 
interest paid on government bonds that is related to 
mobilizing the people’s savings rather than exclusively 
toward holding down the interest cost on the debt. 

It means, too, a special obligation on thrift institutions 
to press their programs actively to reach more people. A 
nation with a capacity to produce and a capacity to save 
should be well prepared to sustain itself in what has been 
called the Age of Inflation 


Safety on the Job 


According to figures gathered for the President’s recent 


\ high level of savings is 


Conference on Industrial Safety, men on the job are 
safer than men on the highway or women in the kitchen. 
In 1951 occupational accidents cost 16,000 lives, whereas 
motor vehicles killed 37,500, and 27,500 were killed by 
accidents at home. 

Given the size of our work force, the power of ma- 
chines, the volume of goods we turn out, our record for 
industrial safety is good. It could and should be better. 
We still kill those 16,000, hurt 2-million more. Accidents 
on the job cost us over $2-billion in 1951, lost us millions 
of man-days. 

Much of this can be avoided 
learned a great deal about the cost and prevention of 
accidents. Not all their knowhow has been put to work. 


Safety experts have 


Safety campaigns pay off in low insurance rates as well 


as in quiet consciences and good relations between man- 
agement and labor. 

Vincent P. Ahearn, Executive Director of the Safety 
Conference, tells us that last year employers in Rhode 
Island alone had their compensation premiums cut by 
$3-million, a sizable reward for their intensive two-vear 
safety effort. Employers elsewhere can do as well. This 
is a job in which management must lead. Men and dol- 
lars are both worth saving. 
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What brings 
customers 
hack again? 


You know the answer. It’s something “extra” at a fair 
price. In a store, shopping convenience may be the 
extra. Or, patrons may be drawn by simple things 


like friendliness and trusted good taste. 


Customers for Otis escalators are the same way. 
Like shoppers in stores, they try to buy important 
things wisely, from sellers they trust. Certainly, verti- 
cal transportation is a major purchase. It can boost a 
store’s sales. Yet mistakes may cut traffic capacity, and 


they're very costly to correct. 


Otis has solved many problems to make an esca- 
lator installation as painless as possible. Special fea- 
tures help craftsmen of different trades cooperate. 
This cuts installation time and cost. We interfere very 
little with shopping activities, and we get our work 


done promptly. 


Most important, an Otis customer can count on 
good performance, day after day, for years and dec- 
ades. The responsibility we assume always means 
an extra value for you. Otis Elevator Company, 


260 llth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


Escalators * Passenger Elevators 
Freight Elevators * Electric Dumbwaiters 
Maintenance * Modernization 
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CHAMMICYLS 


Swoosh of streamlined bodies . . . boom of 
motors .. . sweet-singing “zzzzz” of tires 
... final wave of checkered flag... 

the Memorial Day race at the Indian- 
apolis Speedway. 

Sports pages tell who won on May 30... 
but the long-term winner is the motoring 
public. Every 500 miles of Speedway 
driving is the equivalent of 50,000 miles of 
ordinary driving; the big brick oval at 
Indianapolis is the supreme testing ground 
of new ideas in automotive metals, 
lubricants, tires . . . and chemicals. 

This year, as for many years past, the tires 
of every racing car at Indianapolis 
incorporate Monsanto’s rubber chemicals. 
Its antioxidants and accelerators are vital 
to the strength and flexibility tires must 
have not only for Speedway racing but 
ordinary highway use, as well. Monsanto 
wetting agents, detergents and such specia’ 
materials as Santocure,* Insoluble fl 
Sulfur “60” and Santoflex* B also are 
essential chemicals for tire manufacture. 


In motor and gear lubricants, too, Monsant« 
Chemistry is an Indianapolis contender. 
From its wide range of motor oil inhibitors 
viscosity index improvers, gear lubricant 
additives, pour-point depressants and 
inhibitor-detergent combinations come 
many chemical aids to mechanical efficiency 
... Whether in racing cars or the family 
automobile out in your own garage. 

In 1952, Monsanto’s research facilities in 
rubber chemicals will be more than doubled. 
This, coupled with constant progress in 
petroleum chemicals research, means 
better service to the tire, petroleum and 
automotive industries .. . which serve 
mankind every day in countless ways. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. \ ancouver 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 





